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Art. L—Po.iticaL Economy. 
Whateley’s Lectures on Political Economy. Third Edi- 
tion. London: B. Fellows. 1847. 


In the July number of this Review, we endeavored to 
give a succinct history of the development of the principles 
of Political Economy. We are induced to return to this 


subject, because every day we are more clearly mptionn 


of the importance of a right understanding of the sci 
The proceedings of the English Parliament, and the acute 
and laboriously prepared works, which issue at frequent in- 
tervals from the press, relating to this subject, prove conclu- 
sively enough the new interest which is beginning to at- 
tach itself to the study. We no longer see the works of 
Adam Smith and Ricardo mentioned as the airy specula- 
tions of impracticable men. ‘The Tory journals treat their 
conclusions with respectful consideration. A new work on 
Political Economy, at one time the signal for cutting satire 
or sharp invective, is now received with the same spirit of 
judicious criticism, that would be employed upon the no- 
tice of a dissertation upon some doctrine of pure mathe- 
matics. 

We are at no loss to account for this c . Since the 
days of the author of the Wealth of Nations, Political 
Economy has assumed an importance in party warfare, 
hardly anticipated by that profound thinker. e issues 

1 VOL. xv.—No. 29. 
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of dispute, as the industry of the nation has been more 
developed, and as the vast body of working men has risen 
into its proper place as a social element, have ceased to be 
merely personal. It is now no longer a question, whether 
the influence of this family, or that, shall control the king- 
dom; or whether this advocate of prerogative, or that op- 
ponent, shall have place, but a struggle between two great 
divisions of the whole country, as to a point in which every 
citizen has a direct and vital interest. It is now a ques- 
tion concerning legislation, upon which the welfare and 
prosperity of the whole country depends; a question, 
which however interwoven and confused with personal 
considerations, still rests, and must depend for its ultimate 
solution, upon the fair argument of the princples which it 
involves. 

It is easy to perceive how this change has taken place. 
When population was comparatively scanty, and the con- 
trivances for diminishing the amount of labor requisite in 
production, were few in number, the working classes made 
up‘an insignificant and almost unconsidered element in the 
bedy politic. The area of soil over which they were scat- 
tered, furnished, comparatively speaking, an easy means of 
gaining their livelihood ; while the amount of labor re- 
quired in production, opened a wide avenue to such as 
were compelled to toil in the mechanic arts for their sup- 
port. The frame-work of society was so ordered, that this 
inferior multitude could not rise into notice and distinction 
by the elevation of one of its members. Because, if such 
a rise took place, either through the accidents of fortune, 
or by the rare merit of the man, he became at once endow- 
ed with rights and privileges, which joined him in common 
sympathy with the class to which he rose. The multi- 
tude, however, of that early day, did not feel the entire 
degradation to which they were condemned. Uneducated 
men, with provision enough to gratify their wants, and 
with simple luxuries, obtainable at thg price of additional 
labor, have perhaps no natural instinct towards the asser- 
tion of their rights of self-government. 'There is in man- 
kind, a natural feeling of dependance on those who have 
in charge the guidance of affairs. 'The desire for self-gov- 
ernment is more often the instinct of self-preservation, than 
any sober conclusion and enforced right of the unoppressed 
man. 
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But affairs assume a widely different complexion, when , 
population increases to that extent, which does not permit 
the support of all from the produce of the ground; and 
when, moreover, the wants of the community cannot em- 
ploy in production all who must live by their labor. The 
effect is not simply the misery of those who constitute the 
superfluous parts of the consumers of the produce of the 
land, or who are not needed in workshops, factories, or in 
the cultivation of the soil. They are not willing to give 
up life without a struggle, and they become hungry com- 
petitors for what the land will bring forth, and for the 
wages of labor. 'Thus, not only is the price of grain raised 
by the extraordinary demand, but the means by which the 
laborer is able to obtain it, are at the same time diminished. 
The employer, with a larger number seeking work, is able 
to have it done at lower rates, than if workmen were less 
abundant. 

It is often difficult to conceive the exact effect which this 
deficiency in grain or surplus of labor produces upon a 
community. We frequently remember to have seen, in 
times of great scarcity abroad, arguments adduced against 
the alleged misery of the population, from a comparison of 
the different yields of two successive years; ia one of 
which the pains of starvation seems to have been but sel- 
dom felt, and in the other of which they resulted in the 
fearful destruction of human life. The consequence of 
this comparison may sufficiently appear from what we 
have already said, but it will certainly be evident from an 
illustration obvious enough, and exactly suited to the proof 
of what we observed. If there be four men upon a plank, 
which just sustains their weight, and a fifth cling to it, 
what will be the effect? If the fifth be satisfied to give up 
his support and sink, the remaining four will find it ample 
for their safety, but if he hold on, as he would be likely to 
do, the whole number will be in imminent peril and con- 
fusion. 

Men, under such circumstances, are sharp reasoners, 
Nor do they stand alone in their miserable consciousness 
of helpless distress. Philosophy, happily for mankind, is 
such philanthropy as nature itself cannot teach. It does 
not rely for the vindication of human rights upon those 
impulses which stir the heart at every sight of distress ; 
but it wisely pauses, with the discretion of an intellectual 
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purpose, neither warped by passion nor disturbed by pre- 
judice, to investigate rights in whatever form they may be 
detected. So far as the questions of political economy 
were concerned, its opinions were made up long before the 
terrible experience of society awakened it to the necessity 
of some measure of reform. Upon these conclusions the 
friends and advocates of the laboring classes had seized as 
their only chance of bettering a physical and moral condi- 
tion in danger of fearful degradation. 

We can have no difficulty in percéiving, so far as Eng- 
land is concerned, the great influence which the discussion 
of the principles has had upon legislation. We do not 
mean to say that the extreme distress of the working 
classes, increasing every year, would not of itself have 
suggested to any government the necessity of looking about 
for some mode of relief. However far removed may be the 
topmost pinnacle of the social fabric from the foundation 
on which it rests, and however deeply that foundation 
may be hidden beneath the ground or concealed by deco- 
rative art, the dependance of the whole building upon the 
stability of the base is too great to allow its crumbling and 


‘decay to pass unnoticed. But in this instance we are not 


so much to give the architect credit for the interest which 
he takes in the just distribution of the foundation stones, 
as for his anxiety to preserve the proportions and strength 
of the superincumbent structure. 

The corn law league was the first great political associa- 
tion which ever fought the battle for power upon the noble 
ground of principle. We do not mean to say whether it 
was right in all the doctrines it asserted or not—such a 
discussion would be greatly foreign to the object of this 
review—nor do we mean to say that it was guided in its 
earlier steps by any regard for the science of political eco- 
nomy. It was, in the main, composed of men who had 
not learned their opinions by the tranquil study of the 
closet, but who had drawn them from the experience of 
active life. The classes who were sufferers by the ex- 
isting system were not the authors of it, and the reformers 
naturally proposed to remedy the injury done to labor by 
allowing it to become in some manner the arbiter of its own 
destinies. 'They did not seek to change a system only, but 
enlisted a wider sympathy by striking at those causes in 
which the system itself had found its origin and support. 
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Their early success was perhaps more a concession to their 
political demands than to the truth of their cause; more the 
result of an endeavor to check the growth of opinion as to the 
political rights of labor, then rapidly extending, than any 
hearty sympathy with the effort to give labor itself a fair 
opportunity for its exertions. But whatever may have 
been the motive for the league, or the reason for its partial 
victory, it is certain that it fought and won the battle by 
means of these strong conclusions drawn from political 
economy. Upon mere political grounds, such as the rights 
of man and equality in natural privileges, the party would 
have made no headway, even though the object which 
they intended had been the same amelioration of labor. 
The ill success of the chartist party, which has chosen to 
pursue this latter path, may well exemplify our meaning. 
The league prospered, not because it made philanthropy 
its motto, or the rights of man its argument, nor yet because 
it was able to demonstrate the suffering of a large class 
as a reason for legislative interference; but because it 
proved that the secret of national prosperity lay within the 
compass of the doctrine which it preferred, a doctrine not 
drawn from systems of government foreign to the esta- 
blished policy of the kingdom, and therefore hostile in its 
very premises, but based upon the common and irrefragible 
transaction of daily life, which did not so much require 
demonstration as demonstrate itself, against which there 
was nothing to urge but the practice and opinions of anti- 
quity. 

The doctrines of political economy, opening, as they do, 
a wide range of speculation upon subjects novel in their 
kind, are liable to great perversion. Men have arisen in 
England already, visionary men, who have so fallen in 
love with the philosophy of labor as to mistake its true 
application. Instead of perceiving that it is not true of 
one community or class more than of all. ‘They believe 
it to be applicable to such only as are occupied in actual 
toil. Such are mere enthusiasts, who pervert a truth 
which they do nct comprehend, or are intriguing men, wil- 
ling to accomplish political designs by the means of strange 
opinions, With these political economy has no more in 
common than religion has with fanatics or hypocrites, and 
it should not be held more responsible for their mischie- 
vous doctrines. ‘They are nearly all of one kind,—men 
}* 
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who, recognizing the value of labor as the only element of 
production, claim for it all power, privilege, advancement 
and possessions. ‘They forget that the labor of one man is 
no more sacred in its rights than the labor of another; that 
capital is the only indication that we can ever have of the 
existence of labor; that when it is accumulated it is sacred 
to the labor which brought it into existence; and that there 
is no more reason for laying hold upon it and diverting it 
from its proper ownership than there is for one man’s taking 
at the close of the day the work which another has wrought 
for his own advantage. In France the foolish opinions, 
which an ignorance of the very fundamental principles of 
the science has engendered, lie at the very root of the great 
movements which have lately disturbed that country. The 
remedy must not be looked for in the censure or abandon- 
ment of the science itself, but in its more accurate teaching 
and in its more profound and general understanding. 

There never was a nation more happily situated for the 
progress of the science, than that in which we live.  Poli- 
tical Economy recognizes all labor as equal, as entitled to 
the same advantage and protection ; for with it, man is 
only regarded as the instrument of production, and it can 
therefore look to no differences of rank, title, or social influ- 
ence. Its nobility are those who make the earth yield its 
fruits abundantly ; its treasure, that which such lay up for 
their comfort and support. All institutions which recog- 
nize social inequalities, or which give to one man, without 
the rendering of just compensation, the advantage of an- 
other’s labor, are inimical to the principles upon which it 
rests. The theory, upon which, we of this Republic live 
in fellowship together,—an association of men, united for 
the purpose of enabling each to develop more effectively 
his rights as an individual,—where all the benefits of the 
common strength may be had by the weakest, and all the 
restraints of the common power may be exercised over the 
strongest,—where law is the assertion of the common 
right, and liberty the result of the very law which holds 
vice in check,—has no existence in any other country, or 
kingdom which the world discloses. Our constitution ex- 
hibits no power which is entitled to resist the principles of 
Political Economy as destructive; nor does the country 
contain any numerous class, who regards its triumphs as 
their personal ruin. 
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But happy as are its present circumstances, it must not 
be believed that it can always occupy so favorable a posi- 
tion. The elevation of classes, and the distribution of 
power, which are the obstacles that have impeded the pro- 
gress of popular right in other countries, are not always 
created by some vicious defect in the original constitution 
of the country in which they occur. A system of legisla- 
tion voluntarily assumed in this country, might produce 
the same evil results. An undue distribution of the pro- 
fits of labor, will as effectually separate classes originally 
entitled to equal rights, as if they were born in opposite 
spheres. We are no safer, not indeed as safe, as those na- 
tions which began in another extreme. In these, capital 
was appropriated as the privilege of a political right. As 
the commercial character of nations became developed, the 
privileged part of the community was liable to the loss of 
that which in reality sustained their prerogative. Not be- 
cause it was taken from them, but because it in general lay 
unproductive in their hands, and for the reason that the 
accumulation of those less favored by position in the body 
politic, raised them in influence and power to the level of 
their ancient masters. Every advance of unprivileged 
capital, however, in this instance, was a victory of popular 
right ; for it availed to throw down those barriers which had 
hitherto served to debase industry, by keeping it in politi- 
cal subjection. But in our case, if the legislation control- 
ing labor ever tends towards the undue accumulation of 
capital, by favoring the labor of one class to the injury of 
another, the mischief is of that growing sort, which is not 
only without advantage to balance the evil done, but which 
each instant of its existence becomes more difficult of 
remedy. And this, as well for the reason that the power 
necessarily annexed to the possession of capital, greater in 
a democratic form of government than in any other, is well 
able to resist a change which works its disadvantage, but 
because also of the ruin and distress which is always con- 
sequent upon the overthrow of a system, that has become 
a permanent part of the institutions of the country. 

In legislation, we have not the courage which our wiser 
skill gives us in the management of those diseases which 
afflict our physical organization. ‘The outcry made by the 
suffering of the few, generates a false philanthropy, which 
interferes with the good of the many. In the care of our 
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8 Whateley’s Political Economy. | April, 
own health, we are able to understand the folly of allow- 
ing a few days of intense pain, or the loss of a limb, to in- 
terfere with the life of the whole body, or with the healthy 
enjoyment of that vigor which remains to us. But in the 
case of the commonwealth, we refuse to believe that the 
same kind of severity should be exercised. If a morbid ar- 
rangement of its industrial functions occur, rather than 
witness the excision of an aneurism in the arteries of trade, or 
the amputation of a limb daily becoming more gangrenous, 
we sufier the whole body to fall into weakness and decline. 
The kingdoms of Europe are like little children, the natu- 
ral development of their growing strength, suffices to break 
the slender bands with which their limbs were bound. We 
can bear to see them struggle violently, because we perceive 
it is their effort towards a freed state which leads to the ex- 
ertion. But we walk unconstrained and unfettered, fol- 
lowing our natural inclinations whithersoever they lead us. 
Above all, then, is it necessary that we should understand 
not only the right use of our strength, but the means 
which are likely to preserve it to us unimpaired. 

Recent writers upon the physiology of man, have done, 
we are told, incalculable service by the promulgation of 
those general principles, which are so needful to a proper 
understanding of the requirements of the body. We would 
willingly see those larger principles which regulate the in- 
dustry of nations, also scattered broad-cast over the land. 
We cannot tell, in the infinite multitude of men before us, 
from what class or individual will come the impulse that 
will finally direct the course of this nation. But inasmuch 
as all have an interest and a voice in its legislation, the 
knowledge of which we speak, cannot be too widely spread. 
In our country, Political Economy is indeed taught in the 
larger colleges and universities; but we speak advisedly, 
and from experience of the sort of instruction given, when 
we say that in the main it were as well left untouched. 
We have also some elementary works upon the subject, 
clearly written enough, but not composed in the popular 
manner in which works for the instruction of young men 
should be prepared. In England, the importance ot ele- 
mentary instruction in the science has been better under- 
stood. ‘The book which we have selected as the topic of 
this review, is itself an admirable example. 

Dr. Whateley, its author, the present Archbishop of Dub- 
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" lin, has been long known in the literary world, as a scho- 
lar, theologian, and argumentative writer of rare merit. 
Besides his religious publications, which have obtained 
him a great name in the Church of England, he has writ- 
- ten other works, which have widely extended his reputa- 
tion in the world of letters. We refer in particular to his 
treatises on “ Logic” and on “Rhetoric.” The first work 
is perhaps as able an exposition as the world has received 
of that science, since the days of its great author; and it 
furnishes in itself a sufficient illustration of the real value 
of logical training. The work on “Rhetoric” also served 
an admirable use. It had become the habit to decry 
every thing which looked like reducing oratory to a sys- 
tem; the world pleasing itself with the idea that so natu- 
ral a thing as speaking, must be insincerely or affectedly 
done, if conformed to any rule of art whatever. Whate- 
ley showed incontrovertibly enough that every exercise ot 
the intellect, in order to be successful, must be adapted to 
the end which it is intended to affect. And that there was 
therefore nothing unreasonable in separating the means 
used to accomplish any given results, into their appropriate 
classes. Not a very useless or difficult task to perform, it 
would appear, but one which every sort of prejudice op- 
poses. We of this modern age, seem to inherit the aver- 
sions, but not the wisdom of an earlier day. Socrates him- 
self could have had no greater horror of sophists, but un- 
like Socrates, we are apt to confound the system which he 
employed, with the idle casuistry he endeavored to confute. 

In the year 1830, Whateley was appointed to the profes- 
sorship of Political Kconomy, established by private endow- 
ment and the consent of the University at Oxford. Wedo 
not know whether his previous studies had prepared him 
in the details of the science, in which he was about to be- 
come an instructor. Various as his learning was, how- 
ever, it is likely that his acquaintance with its principles 
was more general than profound. Indeed the lectures 
themselves indicate that they are rather the eflorts of an 
acute, strong and ingenuous mind, to free itself from em- 
barrassing doubts, than the progressive preparation of the 
pupil’s understanding for the greater truths which were to 
be unfolded to him. It is precisely for this reason, that 
they are valuable as an elementary work. He does not 
seem to perceive the science from that point, which one 
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deeply versed in its reasoning would occupy, but to appre- 
hend keenly every difficulty which besets the way to the 
comprehension of its elementary principles. 

Whateley thinks that the name of this science,—“ Poli- 
tical Economy,” is, by its uncertainty, well calculated to 
mislead, or even prejudice an inquirer; for he says, that 
derived from two Greek words, one treating of the affairs 
and regulation of a commonwealth, and the other relating 
to the management of a private family, the whole idea of 
the meaning comes to the mind in a somewhat confused 
form. And not only so, but the very word “economy” in 
its relation to a private family, partaking to a certain de- 
gree of a plan for saving in minute expenditures, suggests a 
limited and incorrect notion of the object of the science itself. 
Although we admit the derivative meaning of the words, 
combined in the designation, “ Political Economy,” we can 
hardly agree with the conclusions of our author. A state 
may have its economy no less than a private family. In 
the case of a nation, the administration of its resources is 
upon a scale so extended, that any idea connected with it 
loses all taint of that notion of petty management, which 
is attached to the retrenchment of household expenses. 
Now, it is in truth of the management of national resources, 
in such a manner that the least part of their proper increase 
may be wasted, that Political Economy treats. It does 
this, by discovering the laws which govern all industry 
and commerce, and by seeking to remove those obstacles 
which tend to impede their development. Every thing 
which hinders this, is, to the extent of its operation, a 
waste of the resources themselves. So that, if at this day 
we were called upon to select a title proper for the science, 
we do not know of any that could be suggested, more like- 
ly to leave a satisfactory impression upon the publie mind, 
or to awaken it to a profounder sense of the all-pervading 
utility of the principles themselves, than this very name. 

‘The nomenclature which he prefers, as approaching more 
nearly a true description is, Catallactics, or the “Science 
of Exchanges.” We think that this term would involve 
more of philosophical objection, than that commonly re- 
ceived by the world at this day. It is perfectly true, that 
the whole science would disappear unless there occurred 
those exchanges, which are at once the cause and the sub- 
stance of national wealth. But it is also certain that 
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when we speak of exchanges, there is generally under- 
stood to be meant, only a reference to the terms upon 
which a barter is effected, when an object is viewed in re- 
lation to another. Such an inquiry naturally places out 
of view the investigation of all those prior circumstances, 
which aflect, as it were, the individual existence of each 
particular production. It is true, indeed, that when inqui- 
ry is confined to one particular object, before it has reached 
that state, in which it, in general, is spoken of as ready for 
exchange, it has been subjected to a variety of circum- 
stances, all more or less partaking of the nature of a bar- 
ter. ‘The very labor which is expended upon a field, be- 
tore a single blade of grass or stalk of wheat puts forth, 
has been the subject of a contract. But nevertheless, there 
are certain principles which, while they form the basis of 
all exchange, are yet independent of it for their truth ; and 
which would be correct if no exchange ever took place. 
Such principles, if they exist, and make a necessary part 
of what is known as Political Economy, would not be de- 
fined by the term, “Science of Exchanges.” What we 
refer to, is the doctrine of natural value; a doctrine form- 
ing the corner-stone, on which the whole superstructure 
rests. ‘This teaches us, that the natural value of every ar- 
ticle, is the quantity of labor required to produce it. ‘This 
value it receives when the labor has been bestowed upon 
it, although it may never be exchanged in any manner 
whatever. It continues with the article as a part of itself, 
regulating the terms on which exchange should be made, 
if any take place, or fixing a proportion of values, where 
no barter is intended ; but involving in its own nature an 
idea and principle, as separable from the doctrine of an ex- 
change, as is the use to which the article may be put. 

‘The term “Philosophy of Commerce” also appears lia- 
ble to the same objection. It. is not large enough, failing 
as it does, to embrace within the necessities of its definition 
the whole science, from its simplest axiom to the full per- 
fection of its last formula. It may be said that the objec- 
tion which we have urged to these titles, would apply with 
equal force to the names of the natural sciences. That 
the term pneumatics might be a stumbling block of offence, 
because the individual constitution, or the due proportion 
of parts of each atom, was a question independent of all 
the laws which were recognized as peculiar to this science ; 
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and that the name, therefore, was objectionable, because it 
did not include chemistry, and seemed to assert its inde- 
pendence of a science on which it rested. But the objec- 
tion is not well founded. Every science of natural philo- 
sophy is but the particular point of view from which we 
consider the constitution of nature. Chemistry, mechanics, 
pneumatics, hydrostatics, are in truth inseparable sciences. 
If the laws of any one were stricken from the statute book 
of nature, the whole system would fall into hopeless con- 
fusion. Our justification in considering them apart, is found 
in the separable nature of the phenomena, and in the conve- 
nience thus afforded for investigation and discovery. If a 
system could be made out of the facts which are supplied 
by the doctrine of natural value, there would be exactly as 
much reason for making this branch of the subject a dis- 
tinct science, as there would be for maintaining the doc- 
trine of exchanges separate. But the principle is not sus- 
ceptible of sufficient variety of application to be so treated. 
It moreover so penetrates the whole substance of every 
question relating to exchanges, that no title would be de- 
scriptive of the science, which did not account for its pre- 
sence and influence. 

The first objection made to this science, is one, in Whate- 
ley’s opinion, of very great prevalence ; it is that it confines 
itself exclusively to the consideration of wealth. In our 
country, we do not think this objection has had the same 
influence. If it exists at all, it 1s urged only in connec- 
nection with those moral arguments which decry the 
study, not as incomplete, from its professing to treat only 
of those causes which regulate the wealth of a nation, but 
for the reason that this exclusive direction of the intellect 
to such a question, is likely to shut out from its view other 
national interests of still deeper concern. In the first 
place, it is only to be said that if the causes which hinder 
and impede, or give life and activity to human industry, 
are capable of entire separation from all other inquiries, and 
the object of research is to ascertain the natural independent 
laws which control industry in all its applications, this end 
cannot be more easily affected, than by keeping the inves- 
tigation distinct from all inquiries with which it has no es- 
sential connection. ‘The fact that these laws, when in ope- 
ration, tend to influence other departments of human life, 
or are in their turn influenced by them, makes no difference 
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in the propriety of this reasoning. It rather gives it effect. 
For we can never properly allow for a disturbing force, un- 
less we know the direction which a body would have taken 
without it. Whateley, in his justification of the limited 
inquiry of the economists, with great propriety says, that 
we have no right to expect more from them than they have 
proposed to perform, or meant to discuss. With a facility 
of illustration, which he possesses beyond any other writer 
of his day, he demonstrates the injustice of applying a rule 
to Political Economy, which we dispense with in every 
other instance. As for example, if a geometrician states 
“the ratio of cubes or spheres to each other, though one 
may be lead, and the other of wood, he is supposed to be 
taking into consideration, not their substance and weight, 
but their magnitude alone.” But the argument has, we 
think, no need to be placed upon this limited basis. It is 
better sustained by the plain statement, that only by the 
discussion of industry as the means of wealth, indepen. 
dently of all other considerations, are we enabled to under- 
stand the subject thoroughly and unconfusedly. 
The usual objection urged against the study, that it tends 
to pervert the judgment, by elevating the acquisition of 
wealth into a science, is far more specious and universal. 
{nd yet, so far asa solid foundation is concerned, it has 
even less to rest upon, than the reasoning to which we have 
already made a brief reference. It originates in a miscon- 
ception of all the theory and doctrine of Political Economy. 
If the object of this science were the analysis of individual 
conduct into a system, which professed to show how each 
particular man might acquire for himself a plentiful supply 
of property, the teaching of such a school might well be 
regarded as petty; and its influence would perhaps be lia- 
ble to the charge of tending to contract into a narrow cir- 
cle of intelligence, faculties which had naturally a wider 
range. lor then, in the case of individual students of the 
science, some hardness of heart, or insensibility to noble 
aspirations, might be the result. That is to say, all this 
might follow, if Political Economy, instead of being what 
it is, more nearly resembled that notion of economy which 
applies to a man’s own aflairs. But the two are so far dis- 
tant, that there is scarce any particular in which they even 
suffice as examples for each other. Individual economy 
only begins where Political Economy ends. 
2 VOL. xV.—No. 29. 
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The misapprehension of the science seems to have origi- 
nated in the use of the obnoxious term wealth; a word 
apparently so suggestive of distracting fancies to the devout 
and philosophic ear, that it would exclude the very name 
from sober contemplation. But wealth has in reality no- 
thing to do with political economy, except as an effect 
following upon a cause in a certain state of operation. 
The principles of the science would remain the same if a 
nation lived in the parsimonious frugality of the old Swiss 
cantons, or if it were crowned with the wealth of modern 
England. In all states, in all phases of human industry, 
the science is equally true. As in gravitation, the principle 
is as susceptible of exact demonstration, if it relate to a 
body falling from the extremest planet, from the loftiest 
mountain, or from the hand,—so in Political Kconomy, the 
laws are immutable, whether they apply to the most unpa- 
ralleled activity of industry, or to its apparent repose from 
all exertion. It is, moreover, of all sciences, the one in 
which our knowledge of its principles is of least certain 
benefit to ourselves, individually. A physiologist, finds 
every day the advantage of his skill in regulating the health 
of own his body. A chemist, or a botanist, may adapt toa 
thousand purposes of personal utility, the knowledge which 
he has acquired. But a Political Economist has no such 
opportunities. ‘The laws of trade are not only immutable by 
him individually, but that they should be altered for his 
benefit, it is requisite that a revolution should take place in 
the commercial system of his day; which, if it were for 
public disadvantage, he would be more likely to attempt in 
ignorance of this result, than if he were gonscious of it. 
His advantage in a knowledge of the princifles of Political 
Keonomy, so far as he personally is concerned, is hardly 
more than that acquaintance which experience gives us, of 
the laws of gravitation. While it does not enable us at all 
to control the phenomena we observe, it gives us the means 
of avoiding the dangers attending upon their occurrence. 
We cannot keep the stones from falling, but we learn to 
shun them when they begin to totter. ‘The greatest bene- 
fit which a man can derive from this science. is the under- 
standing of the exact value of his labor and capital, in the 
world about him, and the share which they are entitled to 
receive of what is produced. ‘This acquaintance with the 
laws of distribution, may enable him to act more wisely in 
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1849.]} Whaiteley’s Political Economy. 15 
the employment of labor and capital; but this is the case 
of an exercise of judgment only upon these principles. If 
hardness of feeling, or corruption of moral purpose follows, 
it proceeds from this exercise of judgment, and not from 
the principles themselves. F'rom this sort of discrimination 
it is impossible to keep mankind. The only question is, 
whether it shall be based upon principles which recognize 
the universal rights of industry, or shall depend upon those 
petty observations of personal advantage, which any man 
can make upon the world about him. 

Yet, there is still another class of objectors to whom 
Whateley replies, besides such as decry Political Economy 
upon the ground that the undue importance it attaches to 
the idea of wealth, narrows and debases the faculties of the 
soul. There are some persons, who, contemplating the 
evils said in the Holy Scriptures to be attendant upon 
wealth, believe themselves to be sustained by this authority 
in combatting every plan which threatens a nation with the 
curse of its possession. The archbishop does not content 
himself with the easy answer the Scriptures themselves 
supply to such objections. He goes farther, taking the 
sound position that no inference from the text of the Holy 
Writ, upon any question which is not the subject of express 
revelation, can ever be urged as a valid answer to argu- 
guments which appeal to the reason of mankind. Histo- 
rical and physical truths have their own proper evidence, 
and to the examination of this men should be confined. A 
geologist may assert a theory of the earth, which is in di- 
rect opposition to that belief which we have deduced from 
the Scriptures. 'This variance, if the account given in the 
Holy Writ be in any wise connected with the degree of be- 
lief needed by the Christian, may incline him to receive 
with great hesitation all the facts which form the basis of 
the proposed theory. Or he may dispute the inferences 
which are sought to be drawn from them. But he cannot 
depart from the controversy, closing his ears and eyes, and 
refusing to allow to his understanding the exercise of its 
faculties. ‘The remarks of Whateley on this subject are 
so admirable, that we extract them from the text. 


“It is true, doctrines may be maintained, on subjects indeed dis- 
tinct from religion, but which nevertheless would, it admitted, tend 
to invalidate Scripture. If, for instance, it could be demonstrated 
that mankind could not possibly have descended from a single pair, 
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such a conclusion would, no doubt, be felt by most persons, as cast- 
ing a doubt on the accuracy of a considerable portion of Scripture 
history. But even in such cases, I would utterly protest against an 
appeal to Scripture, as Scripture—I mean as a series of inspired wri- 
tings—with a view to the refutation of such theories; even though 
we might begin by establishing generally the claim of these writings 
to our belief: Still we ought to employ them for their own proper 
om yg ; which is to reveal to us religious and moral truths. Histo- 
rical or physical truths may be established by their own proper evi- 
dencé ; and this, therefore, is the course we are bound to pursuc. A 
Christian will indeed feel, antecedently, a strong persuasion that 4 
conclusions which are really inconsistent with the Bible, never will 
‘be established ; that any theory seemingly at variance with it, will 
be found either deficient in evidence, or else reconcileable with the 
Scriptures. But it is nota sign of faith—on the contrary, it indicates 
rather a want of faith, or else a culpable indolence, to decline meet- 
ing any theorist on his own ground, and to cut short the controversy 
by an appeal to the authority of Scripture. For, if we really are 
convinced of the truth of Scripture, and consequently of the falsity 
of any theory, (of the earth, for instance, ) which is really at variance 
with it, we must needs believe that that theory is also at variance 
with observable phenomena, and we ought not, therefore, shrink 
from trying that question by an appeal to these. The success of 
such an appeal, will thus add to the evidence of the truth of the 
Scriptures, instead of burdening them with the weight of defending 
every point which they incidentally imply. It is for us to behave 
ourselves valiantly for our country and for the cities of our God, in- 
stead of bringing the Ark of God into the field of battle to fight for 
us. He will at all events, we may be sure, defend his own cause, 
and finally lay prostrate the Dagon of infidelity ; but we his profess- 
ed defenders, more zealous in reality for our own honor than for his, 
shall deserve to be ‘ smitten before the Philistines.’ ” 


But so far as Scripture is concerned, it may well be said 
that it contains no more against a true system of Political 
Economy, than it does against a proper theory of the di- 
gestive functions. For instance, what possible text could 
be quoted, which would show that the value of an article, 
on which a man bestowed his labor, was regulated by the 
quantity of labor he had employed; or, that the market 
price of any commodity was above or below this standard 
of labor value, accordingly as there existed an incieased 
or diminished demand for it; or accordingly, as the de- 
mand for other commodities varied so as to effect the whole 
relation and proportion of values? That rent was paid 
for the use of the properties of the soil ; or that profits de- 
pended on the difference between the cost of production 
and the exchangeable value or market price? That money 
was only a commodity, and should be viewed as such ? 
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These are principles of Political Economy—some of them 
of the chiefest importance; yet it is hard to see how they 
controvert any doctrine of the Holy Writ. But, because 
all these are principles which account for the production of 
wealth, explaining what circumstances act as obstacles to 
industry, and that allow of its natural development, they 
are decried as instruments, put into the common grasp, for 
the acquirement of the mischievous metal—the representa- 
tive of which men agree to call wealth. Admit that 
wealth is a great evil. Is the philosopher who sees the 
avalanche breaking from its old resting place, and begin- 
ning to descend the mountain side, and who, by the prin- 
ciples of gravitation, is able to calculate the exact speed 
with which it will overleap all barriers, and the extent to 
which it will desolate the plain below, responsible tor all 
the ruin thathe foretells ? The fault, if any there be, lies in 
the hand which set the mass in motion, or in the avalanche 
itself, certainly not in the philosopher. ‘The case does not 
ditier in the instance of the economist. 

Human industry is the sole element of national wealth. 
The studies of the philosopher cannot add one bone or si- 
new, to the arms which must build up a nation’s greatness. 
If there are but few persons tilling the soil for a livelihood, 
the examination of their labor, or capacities for labor, sug- 
gests the principles of the same science which is developed 
when the field of vision takes in myriads of men. The 
science is true, if those few men sicken and die in poverty 
and despair, leaving their white bones as the only monu- 
ment of their civilization. And it is equally true, if the 
myriad urge human industry to its last conceivable exer- 
tion of power, and leave behind them proofs of their exis- 
tence, which shall endure as long as the world lasts. All 
that the Political Economist teaches,—all that he can 
teach,—is the law governing the distribution of what in- 
dustry produces. Circumstances interfering with the ca- 
pabilities of industry, come indeed under his cognizance, 
and all methods likely to develop it are properly matters 
for his consideration ; but if that from which he seeks to 
remove obstruction, or to give facilities for exertion, is in it- 
self a power divinely bestowed, it seems to us that in study- 
ing the law of its capacity throughout all gradations of ad- 
vance, he performs a work most consonant with the design 
of Providence. In this, he does not at all interfere with 
2* 
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the development of all other faculties of men, whether 
they be equal with, or inferior to this. Nor is it his fault 
if those who profess sciences equally important, fail to 
teach them. Shall the musician forbear to cultivate his 
pupil’s voice, because his instructor in mathematics ne- 
glects him? Or, to speak with yet more general meaning, 
shall men forbear to maintain any truth, because some- 
thing else is true. Shall I hesitate to say in the hearing of 
a child, that in walking he rouses at every step some mus- 
cle into action, and thus assists in the distribution of the 
vital juices, because when he obtains what he is after, he 
may chance to be peevish and discontented. Yet, there is 
the same connection between the principles of Political 
Economy, and the attainment of wealth, as there is be- 
tween the child’s organization and the bauble he is in search 
of. There is a high-handed absurdity in the appeal to 
Scripture upon such a point, by the class of persons, of 
whom Whateley speaks, that would not deserve a notice, 
unless it were for the purpose of effacing the impression 
made upon many ingenuous minds, by the possibility of 
going counter to the sacred directions of the Holy Writ. 
Whateley remarks, that although wealth has of itself no 
necessary connection with the science of Political Econo- 
my, at least so far as its absence or presence may be urged 
as an argument, either for or against the study, yet there 
are many persons who will not consent to perceive this ; 
requiring that their objections should be debated, whether 
relevant to the matter in dispute, or not. ‘The first obser- 
vation which he makes to such persons, as consider wealth 
in the abstract to be an evil, is, that there is a difference 
between the consequences of its possession by a nation and 
by an individual. If wealth did not seem to draw to it- 
self a large proportion of vices, that do not appear to beset 
the condition of moderate fortune, there would be no rea- 
son for decrying it. But the philosophic and religious 
mind is apt to associate its possession with pride, luxury, 
extravagance and vice. Now, it might well be said that a 
nation, as a nation, could not be stigmatized by these quali- 
ties. The charge could only be brought against it by rea- 
son of an extraordinary number of individuals within its 
limits, presenting these traits in so marked a form, as to 
make them appear from their general prevalence to be na- 
tional features. But, in order that this national degene- 
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racy should exist, it must begin in the individual. Now, 
inquiries which look merely to the law of the increase of a 
nation’s possessions, and disregard in their development all 
other questions, are not to be held responsible for particu- 
lar effects, unless it be shown that it is their direct tenden- 
cy to produce these. 

“In order to understand the injustice of such charges, let 
us consider the following proposition. Suppose that four 
men, of equal resources of ingenuity, live together under 
the control of one person, and that they employ their in- 
dustry for the supply of their several wants. As indivi- 
duals, they have equal claims to countenance and protec- 
tion. Justice demands, therefore, that no favor should be 
extended to one, which is not equally granted to the others. 
It cannot be doubted, that the happiness of these men de- 
pends in the main upon the employment of their industry 
in the manner most beneficial to themselves. ‘The only 
encouragement which can be held out, for the obiaining of 
such a result, is the securing toeach man whatever he may 
thus acquire. As the four progress in labor, and accumu- 
late the fruits of industry, the principles which govern Ja- 
bor and the distribution of its produce, become questions 
of the deepest interest. This is the department of Politi- 
cal Economy ; the investigation of the principles of the na- 
tural distribution of the proceeds of industry. If this 
equality of privilege and right be overlooked, and their 
ruler forgets the demands of exact justice, and gives one 
man encouragement, beyond that accorded to another, so 
that his wealth increases in an undue ratio to that of his 
fellows, the investigation of the distribution which takes 
place, is still the province of Political Economy. In this 
instance, it estimates the effect produced by the natural 
laws of production and distribution working under the in- 
fluence of disturbing causes. Suppose that the industry 
of the four be restored to its old equality, and all advance 
to a degree of wealth, which seems to threaten the degene- 
racy of the laborers into habits which render them unfit for 
the service of their ruler ; and that he establishes a uniform 
check upon their growing prosperity, or adopts means to 
lessen its greatness: The effect of the means upon the 
general laws of production and distribution, would still be 
the province of Political Eeonomy. The propriety of 
bringing about this result, would be altogether independent 
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of Political Kconomy, being a question ot expediency 
founded upon moral considerations. ‘The principles ot the 
science would remain the same, whether the four rioted in 
luxury, or labored with frugal industry. Lt would be the 
province of an investigation, founded lipon notions of mo- 
rals or expediency, to say how the principles should be 
used in government, either by the removal or applying of 
restraint, to serve the end of good legislation. But, nothing 
would be responsible tor wealth exeept industry, as that 
alone produced it. ‘Phe science having pertormed its al- 
lotted task, and that task a noble one. when it asserted the 
equal rights of human industry, | 
With the remark, therefore, that Political Meonomy is 
not only not responsible for any of the evil consequences 
that flow from the increased wealth of a community, but 
that it on the contrary furnishes the only means which ean 
ever, Without danger of incurring evils greater than lux 
ury or pride, be relied on as the means of correcting this 
tendency to excessive wealth, if such means were expe 
dient, we pass to the consideration of the real eilect: pro 
duced upon a community by great wealth. Mor so doing, 
we adhere to our old example of the tour men. If at the 
end of a given time, they have diflerent amounts of pro- 
perty, it can only have proceeded from two causes : either 
the rule under which they lived was inequal, atlording one 
greater facilities for acquiring wealth than another ; or else 
the greater prosperity was the result of greater industry, 
natural capacities, or accidental advantages. The first 
cause, no government can sutler at any time to continue in 
operation, without great injustice, Lf the difference in 
wealth, of which it complains, had followed trom this sys- 
tem, the evil is the fruit of a blind disregard of true Poli- 
tical economy, and the remedy and not the evil, must be 
looked for in the science. If it have proceeded from difle- 
rence of industry or capacity, it is perfectly irremediable. 
The man who is willing to labor, cannot be deprived of the 
proper use of his faculties, because another is his interior, 
either by nature, or through indolence, or ill-fortune. ‘The 
powers which easily avail to the attainment of luxuries, 
should not be cramped because other men achieve with 
difficulty a scanty subsistence. If there is a proposition 
easy of understanding, it is that every man is entitled to 
use his labor and property, to the best advantage of which 
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itis capable. Any evil of morals which might result from 
this, not aflecting the constitution of the state, the public 
safety, or the execution of the law, would be of trivial mo- 
ment, compared with the dangerous precedent of legislation 
designedly unequal. 

So far as wealth is concerned, and this is the great stum- 
bling block, any attempt made to check the growth of enor- 
mous individual riches, would be useless as well as hurt- 
ful. very addition made to it, is after all only the excess 
of profit, remaining after the provision for the wants of that 
part of the community, by whose labor it has been etlected, 
has been withdrawn. If by any legislation, it were de- 
signed to check the increase of these profits, it could — 
be done by rendering capital unproductive. And this me: 
sure would recoil with tearful effect on those, who beheld 
with an unwise jealousy the insignificant evils produced 
by personal aggrandisement. Luxury, pride, covetousness, 
are all relative vices. Of the four men, of whom we have 
spoken, if one attained to a bare independence, and yet 
stood far below our present idea of wealth, his character 
would stand in much the same danger of injury, which 
we suppose to threaten the millionaires of this day. For 
luxury is a matter of relation merely. The farmer who 
has windows to his house, and who is able to dispense 
with his personal attendance to the drudgery of a farm ; 
who can eat white loaves, and sleep in ae omfortable bed, 
lives in luxury, compared with the tenant of a hovel, who 
delves with his own hand, eats the coarsest bread, and 
sleeps, as he may, on the straw which litters his cattle. 
With such disparity of fortune, there is quite as much dan- 
ger of the vices springing up, which are dreamed of as 
making up the real misery of the world, as there is of see- 
ing them flourish in the heart of a metropolis. 

So far as the real substantial good of the people is con- 
cerned, we may regard the prevalence of luxury and indo- 
lence among certain individuals, rather as a blessing, than 
as a curse to the country in which they exist. Wealth is 
the certain product of industry, and industry is the struggle 
for life, of that vast multitude, which would, without it, 
sink into wretchedness, despair and death. This multi- 
tude has come into existence to find the ground, from which 
subsistence must be drawn, pareelled out in conformity 
with the results of the lives and labor of those who have 
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preceded them, and to discover capital, or the accumula 
tions of past industry, in the hands of those to whom it 
naturally fell. The rights of the owners of the one, and 
the other of these, are of that sort which cannot be disre- 
garded. ‘The system of law or philosophy, which would 
destroy the sanctity of such possessions, by describing 
them as conventional, is more imjurious to mankind than 
the most daring atheism. Without the steady reeognition 
of such rights, as entitled to firm and absolute protection, 
the bulwarks of society are gone ; and men are left asa 
prey to each other. . 
Multitudes coming into existence with land and capital 
pre-occupied, and laboring under the necessity of sustaining 
their lives, must become workmen merely; they must ex- 
change their toil for what will enable them to subsist. 
What they produce does not become their own, but it pass- 
es into the aggregate of capital already existing. ‘The 
multitude perishes, without having done more than sup- 
ported itsel{—having barely sustained life from birth to 
death. "The whole excess of their production, over what 
they have consumed, becomes a part of capital. Wealth 
increases in the hands of the few. When this increase 
takes place to a marked degree, it becomes at once evident 
to the possessor of capital, that in its use, his individual 
labor, as an element of its increase, is inappreciable. He 
becomes idle, and spends his time unprofitably—contining 
the meaning of the word to its industrial sense. From this 
state of indolence and ease, come those vices of pride and 
worldliness which offend the moralist. But it will be seen 
that he cannot help this increase of wealth. It is as much 
beyond his control, except at the cost of a greater evil, as 
is the existence of the laboring class itself. "lhe stimulus 
which exists to industry, in a community in which poepu- 
lation has increased to such a degree, that it ean no longer 
subsist upon the spontaneous fruits of the earth, or by gain- 
ing from a common soil enough for its own consumption, 
is in general found in the strong pressure of necessity. 
Every increase of capital is, theretore,a blessing to such 
a class. ‘lhe desire for its increase is their surest stay, 
or that capital shall not waste, it must be used in new 
production, and that new production should take place, la- 
bor must be employed. ‘The very ease and indolence, the 
refined taste and pampered appetites of those who have 
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accumulated large capital, become the means of life to 
many who are familiar with toil. If great wealth, there- 
fore, does exist, and instances of luxury and vice are trace- 
able to its possession, let us forget the evils which proceed 
from its unwise enjoyment by one man, to reflect upon the 
blessing, which the use and increase of capital have con- 
ferred upon many. <A scanty population in a large terri- 
tory, may maintain a life of homely abundance and manly 
virtues. ‘The small number of inhabitants, and the ease of 
living, are at once a check upon great accumulations of 
capital, and upon the establishment of those social grada- 
tions, which gd te the simplicity and independence 
of rustic life. But, in a crowded pepulation, there is no, 
blessing like ween, poor no support to industry like the | 
desire of employing capital. "The poor man has a greater 
stake than the rich, in the prote vets of the rights of pro- 
perty. ‘The philosopher who is truly his triend, will dono 
more for him than preserve his rights from oppression- 
leaving him to struggle unassisted and unimpeded. ‘There 
is no law required, Labor and capital make their own 
laws, and these are immutable as principles of matter. 
‘The man who seeks to alter them, in the vain hope of bet 
tering the pecuniary condition of the greater number, un- 
dertakes a work beyond human capacity. Education and 
religion are all that humanity can bestow. The farther 
eare of the laboring class, is with the interests of the social 
system. Society understands its own interests, though it 
cannot always express them philosophically. ‘The labor- 
ing man may be left to its direction in comparative : satety. 
Whateley, in the opening to his third lecture, makes one 
of these remarks which ieline us to believe, as we stated 
in the opening, that his own ideas upon the subject of Poli- 
tical Heonomy, were not always as free from confusion as 
they ought to have been. “ Supposing wealth to be natu- 
rally, and consequently to have always been, an object of 
sufliciently strong desire to mankind, what need can there 
be, it may be said, to construct a science, and an art found- 
ed on that science, relative to the subject. In a matter 
about which daily practice and daily observation are con- 
cerned, and have been for so many ages, must uot the 
common sense of judicious men, and the experience of 
practical men, be preferable to the subtle systems of theo- 
retical speculations.” It seems to us, that there is a gross 
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mistake in the notion that Political Heonomy is a science 
founded on wealth, or an art founded on that science. — It 
has the same relation to wealth, which the law of the se- 
eretions has to the whole body. Substance and vigor are 
the consequences of the regular aetion of these, according 
to the fixed law of their existence. ‘They are not founded 
upon health; nor do they derive their vitality and intla- 
ence from it. They produce it, W ithout them there 
would be nothing. Lt is thus also with the principles of 
Political Heonomy. ‘They are not founded upon wealth, 
nor do they in any wise constitute a science, or an art pre 

out of it. Wealth is their consequence, not their 
origin. We do not suppose our author was in ignorance ot 
the true meaning of Political Meonomy, when he penned 
the paragraph to which we have referred. It was proba 

bly one of those hasty expressions, for which he reproves 
Mr. Ricardo in another lecture. But it is certainly incor- 
rect, and deserves attention as likely to contirm, instead of 
obviating, those objections to the science to which the au 

thor had betore alluded, 

It is known to every man, that one of the great objec- 
tions made to the science, is based upon the presumption 
that as it relates to these details of business, which form 
the life of most active men, the study of them should be 
left to the opportunity which such a life affords, aided only 
by a certain sound common sense. If there is any system 
or science at all in the matter, then common sense would 
seem to indicate the necessity of understanding this system, 
or science, before the mind began to act upon the facts 
from which it was properly evolved. tor, if Political 
Kconomy be really a collection of principles, a man can 
not be ignoant of them, without injury either to himself or 
mankind. ‘lhe care of his athairs demand that he should 
exercise for his own protection and advantage, all the fore- 
sight which such a knowledge of the usual, or necessary 
course of events can bestow. And if events have. this 
usual and necessary course, in relation to matters of trade 
and commerce, and he be ignorant of them on entering 
into business life, he is likely to purchase his wisdom at a 
dear rate. Such a practice would be the height of folly, 
it it tended to no other harm than the negleet or injury of 
his piivate interests. But when such want of knowledge 
may, through the political influence of an individual, re- 
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sult in the establishment of a national policy permanently 
hurtful, it becomes more than foolish,—it is criminal. 
linagine a magn, who had no previous acquaintance with 
the theory “a practice of medicine, boldly commencing to 
remedy or cure the evils which he sufiered in his own person, 
or by which his friends were afflicted. It is perfectly true, 
that experience, guided by a sound common sense, might 
a the end make him an able practitioner. But at what an 
expense of personal health and of human lite, would he 
irrive at this result. If there really does exist a theory, 
which is believed to be fair expression of the truth exhibit 
ed by all the facts, and any man_ be required in his atter 
life to aet with such lights as he ean derive trom his best 
observation of these facts, it is worse than madness to 
leave him uninformed of that which has been discovered, 
in the vain idea that his experience will sutliciently estab 
lish its truth. ‘lo the vast majority of men experience 
supplies no wisdom, except the wisdom of distrust. Men 
who would, if they had been rightly directed, according to 
some judicious theory, either of morals or science, have 
lived to a good purpose, have too often wasted all thei 
energies, in the vain attempt to establish their mental va 
cillations upon some sure original basis of reflection. 

The remarks of Whateley upon this subject, are full of 
wisdom; because they show from our familiar e xperience, 
how we would fain de ‘preciate every science, save ne 
which we practice, by bringing it within the reach of : 
faculty, which we do not think equal to the solution of = 
difficulties of our own pursuits. 


“With respect to the prevailing fallacies connected with the term 
common sense, | have elsewhere remarked, that all who employ it 
with any distinct meaning, intend to denote by it, an exercise of the 
judgment, unaided by any art or system of rules; such as we must 
necessarily employ in numberless cases of daily occurrences, in 
which, having no established principles to guide us—no line of pro- 
cedure, as it were, distine tly chalked out—we must needs act on the 
best extemporaneous conjectures we can form. He who is eminent- 
ly skilful in doing this, is said to possess a superior degree of com- 
non sense. But that common sense is only our second-best guide— 
that the rules of art, if judiciously framed, are always desirable 
when they can be had, is an assertion, for the trath of which, I may 
appeal to the testimony of mankind in general, which is so much the 
more valuable, inasmuch as it may be accounted the testimony of ad- 
versaries. For the generality have a strong predilection in tavor of 
common sense, except in those points in which they respectively 
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possess the knowledge of a system of rules; but in these points, they 
deride any one who trusts to unaided common sense. A sailor, for 
instance, will perhaps despise the pretensions of medical men, and 
pret fer treating a disease by common sense ; but he would ridicule 
the propos al of navigating a ship by common sense .Wwithont regard 
to the maxims of nautical art. A physic ian, again, will pe rh ips con- 
temn systems of political economy, of logic, or metaphysics, and in- 
sist on the superior wisdom of trusting to common sense in suc h 
matters ; but he would never approve of trusting to common sense 
in the treatment of diseases. Neither, again, would the architect re- 
commend areliance on common sense alone, in building, nor the 
musician in musie, to the neglect of those systems of rules, hie in 
their respective arts, have been deduced from scientific reasoning, 
aided by expericnee. And the induction might be extended toevery 
department of practice. Sinee, therefore, each gives the preference 


to unassisted common sense, only in those cases where he himself 


has nothing else to trust to, and invariably resorts to the rules of 
art, wherever he possesses the knowledge of them, it is plain that 
mankind universally bear their testimony, though unconseiously and 
often unwillingly, to the pre ferableness of systematic knowledge to 
conjectural judgme nts.’ 


[t is from these considerations that the folly of such ap- 
pears, who profess to disregard and hold in patton the 
science of Political Economy, and yet discuss without he- 
sitation the gravest problems which that science could pre- 
sent. Let it be remembered, that we do not argue for, or 
express our belief in any particular system. We have seen 
opinions advanced, under its name, which we think fairly 
entitled to the derision of all the common sense in the 
world. What we desire to be unde rstood as saying, is, 
that industry and commerce, in" their several relations to 
each other, are governed by some fixed principles. That 
science which teaches them, is entitled to be called Politi- 
eal Economy, and none other. ‘The inconsiste ney and 
absurdity of decrying Political Ke onomy, is manifest from 
the simplest reasoning. If any man heard that some ma- 
chinery had been invented, which mate rially cheapened the 
cost of weaving cloth, he would say, without much hesi- 
tation, that the circumstances remaining the s; ame, the mar- 
ket price of that cloth would decline. If he were asked 
the reason w hy this result should follow, what would his 
answer be? That it was his experience—that it was the 
experience of all mankind. But this, (iough an excellent 


reason for his belief, would be no mode of ace ounting for 
the fact; because, as the experience was only the conse- 
quence of the fact, it would have nothing to do with the 
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reason of its existence. ‘To what a miserable state would 
a man be reduced in such a ease, who opposed all theories 
of economy. He must say that the result occurred, either 
hy accident, or by the operation of some certain cause. 
Sut he would have no right to deduce a rule for his gui- 
dance, from a succession of accidents ; for the fact of an 
vent falliug out the same way many times, fortuitously, 
furnishes no presumption that it will do so again, but it 
supplies a great argument that it will not. He would be 
driven to the only basis of experience, and that is an argu- 
ment from like etleets to like eauses. But this would es- 
tablish a principle, otherwise there could be no cause 
which would be capable of uniform action. 
Reduced to this necessity, the advecate of common-sense 
would be compelled to look the difliculty full in the face, 
ind attempt the answer of the question Why the result 
would follow, of which we have spoken—Why the market 
price, other circtunstanees remaining the same, depended 
upon the eost of production? From such a dilemma, there 
would be only one mode of extrication. Ife would be con- 
strained to say, that as an article could not be sold for less, 
asa general rule, than it could be procured for; so, asa 
general rule, what it cost to produce it must be the value 
regulating its price ; and, if the cost of production declined, 
he price, as a general rule, would decline also. Yet this 
conclusion, is & rade approximation to what is believed to 
be the great principle oy which Political Heonomy rests ;— 
that the value of every article is regulated by what it costs 
in labor to produce it; estimating all the elements of cost 
of production in labor. We care not what question rs 
trade be proposed —though it be the simplest barter of ¢ 
shopkeeper retailing tape in a beoth, it will disclose a inte. 
lem, which nothing but the admission of a principle can 
solve: and that principle, if it be discovered, is a part of 
Political Mceonomy; whether its discovery came from 
France, or Kngland, from 'Turgot, Say, Bastiat or Adam 
Smith, Rieardo or Tooke. Experience should be appealed 
to, only while the reason of an uniform succession of facts 
scapes our analysis. ‘To despise Political Economy, then, 
oa to rely upon experience and common sense, is plain 
folly. If an oy rver believes a particular opinion, stated 
by any writer, to be untrue, his experience will give him 
every facility nf nein it. Jtis a duty which he owes 
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possess the knowledge of a system of rules ; but in these points, they 
deride any one who trusts to unaided common sense. A sailor, for 
instance, will perhaps despise the pretensions of medical men, and 
prefer treating a disease by common sense ; but he would ridicule 
the proposal of navigating a ship by common sense, withont regard 
to the maxims of nautical art. A physician, again, will perhaps con- 
temn systems of political economy, of logic, or metaphysics, and in- 
sist on the superior wisdom of trusting to common sense in such 
matters ; but he would never approve of trusting to common sense 
in the treatment of diseases. Neither, again, would the architect re- 
commend areliance on common sense alone, in building, nor the 
musician in musie, to the neglect of those systems of rules, which, in 
their respective arts, have been deduced from scientific reasoning, 
aided by experience. And the induction might be extended toevery 
department of practice, Since, therefore, each gives the preference 


to unassisted common sense, only in those cases where he himself 


has nothing else to trust to, and invariably resorts to the rules of 
art, wherever he possesses the knowledge of them, it is plain that 
mankind universally bear their testimony, though unconsciously and 
often unwillingly, to the preterableness of systematic knowledge to 
conjectural judgments.” 


It is from these considerations that the folly of such ap- 
pears, who profess to disregard and hold in contempt the 
science of Political Economy, and yet discuss without he- 
sitation the gravest problems which that science could pre- 
sent. Let it be remembered, that we do not argue for, or 
express our belief in any particular system. We have seen 
opinions advanced, under its name, which we think fairly 
entitled to the derision of all the common sense in the 
world. What we desire to be understood as saying, is. 
that industry and commerce, in “their several relations to 
each other, are governed by some fixed principles. That 
science Which teaches them, is entitled to be called Politi- 
sal Economy, and none other. ‘he inconsistency and 
absurdity of decrying Political Economy, is manifest from 
the simplest reasoning. If any man heard that some ma- 
chinery had been invented, which materially cheapened the 
cost of weaving cloth, he would say, without much hesi- 
tation, that the cireumstances remaining the same, the mar- 
ket price of that cloth would decline, If he were asked 
the reason why this result should follow, what would his 
answer be? ‘That it was his experience—that it was the 
experience of all mankind. But this, though an excellent 
reason for his belief, would be no mode of accounting for 
the fact; because, as the experience was only the conse- 
quence of the fact, it would have nothing to do with the 
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reason of its existence. ‘To what a miserable state would 
a man be reduced in such a case, who opposed all theories 
of economy. He must say that the result occurred, either 
hy accident, or by the operation of some certain cause. 
tut he would have no right to deduce a rule for his gui- 
dance, from a suceession of accidents ; for the fact of an 
event falliug out the same way many times, fortuitously, 
furnishes no presumption that it will do so again, but it 
supplies a great argument that it will not. He would be 
drive ‘n to the only basis of experience, and that is an argu- 
neat from like effeets to like causes. But this would es- 
tablish a principle, otherwise there could be no cause 
which would be eapable ef uniform action. 

Reduced to this necessity, the advocate of common-sense 
would be compelled to look the difliculty full in the face, 
and attempt the answer of the question—-Why the result 
would follow, of which we have spoken—Why the market 
priee, other ciretunstanees remaining the same, depended 
upon the cost of production? From such a dilemma, there 
would be only one mode of extrication. Ife would be con- 
strained to say, that as an article could not be sold for less, 
asa general rule, than it could be procured for; so, asa 
general rule, what it cost to produce it must be the value 
regulating its price ; and, if the cost of production declined, 
the price, as a general rule, would decline also. Yet this 
conclusion, is @ rade approximation to what is believed to 
be the great principle on which Political Economy rests ;— 
that the value of every article is regulated by what it costs 
in labor to produce it; estimating all the elemenis of cost 
of production in labor. We care not what question in 
trade be proposed—though it be the simplest barter of a 
shopkeeper retailing tape in a booth, it will disclose a prob- 
lem, which nothing but the admission of a principle can 
solve; and that principle, if it be discovered, is a part of 
Political Keonomy; whether its bog on came from 
irance, or Knglan, from 'Turgot, Say, Bastiat or Adam 
Smith, Ricardo or Tooke. Experie nee should be appealed 
to, only while the reason of an uniform succession of facts 

scapes our analysis. 'To despise Political Keonomy, then, 
and to rely upon experience and common sense, is plain 
folly. If an observer believes a particular opinion, stated 
by any writer, to be untrue, his experience will give him 
every facility of disproving it. IJtis a duty which he owes 
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ty truth and to himself, to attempt its overthrow. But let 
him not say there are no true theories, because he does not 
like those which he hears. ‘The planets would preserve 
their eternal motions, even if the laws of Kepler were de- 
tuonstrated to be false in some particular, not yet detected. 

‘The observations upon the origin of the science, are very 
clearly set forth, but we cannot wholly agree with them. 


We believe that the comparatively recent investigations of 


the principles of trade, have proceeded more from the late 
abundant occurrence of facts for examination, than from 


any unusual disease, or morbid state of the circulations of 


our industrial system. Extended opportunities for research, 
coupled with the tendency of the last two hundred years 
to the induetive philosophy—more applicable, perhaps, to 
Political Economy than to any other science, have aided in 
building it up rapidly into a system. ‘There is hardly as 
much disease, so to speak, in the industrial functions of the 
country now, as there was five centuries since. If the me- 
taphor were strictly correct, the pathology of the state 
would have begun earlier. "The better explanation is to 
he found in the enlarged opportunities for refleetion, given 
by the inerease of trade; and in that mental direction to- 
wards natural sciences and social truths, to which the world 
has latterly tended. 


~ But what Aristotle says of dialectics and rhetoric, that all men 
partake of them in a certain degree, since all occasionally aim 
(whether skilfully or unskilfully) to accomplish the objects of those 
urts—this will, in a great degree apply, in such a country as this, to 
Political Economy. Many are compelled, and most of the rest are 
led by their own inclinations, to take some part, more or less, in the 
questions pertaining to it. The chief distinction is, between those 
who do and those who do not, proceed on fixed and carefully ascer- 
tained principles. 1 wish for my own part there were no such thing 
as Political Economy. | mean not now the mere name of the study ; 
but | wish there had never been any necessity for directing our at- 
tention to the study itself. If men had always been secured in per- 
son and property, and left at full liberty to employ both as they saw 
tit; and had merely been precluded from unjust interference with 
cach other—had the most perfect freedom of intercourse between all 
mankind been always allowed—had there never been any wars— 
nor (which in that case would have easily been avoided) any taxa- 
tion—then, though every exchange that took place would have been 
one of the phenomena of which Political Economy takes cognizance, 
all would have proceeded so smoothly, that probably no attention 
would ever have been called to the subject. The transactions of so- 
ciety would have been like the play of the lungs, the contractions of 
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the muscles, and the circulation of the blood, in a healthy person ; 
who scarcely knows that these functions exist; but as soon as they 
are impeded and disordered, our attention is immediately called to 
them. Indeed, one of these functions did exist for several thousand 
years before it was even suspected. It is probable that (except per- 
haps among a small number of curious speculators) anatomy and 
physiology would never have been thought of; had they not been 
called for in aid of the art of medicine; and this, manifestly, would 
have had no existence, but for disease. In like manner, it may be 
said to have been diseases, actual or apprehended—evils or imper- 
fections, real or imaginary—that in the first instance. directed the 
attention of men to the subjects about which Political Economy is 
conversant; the attention, | mean, not only of those who use that 
termina favorable sense but of those no less who hold it in abhor- 
rence, and of our ancestors who never heard it. Many, no doubt, 
of those evils have been produced or aggravated by the operation of 
erroneous views of Political Economy ; just as there are many cases, 
in which erroneous medical treatment has brought on, or heightened 
diseases ; but in these, no one will deny that it is from correct medi- 
eal views we must hope for a cure. 

‘And you may add this remark—that the greater part of those 
who do in this way induce disease, are such as make no preten- 
sions to the medical art, nor entertain any respect for it. They 
are olten the foremost to declaim against the folly of trusting in phy- 
sicians—ol dosing one’s self with medicine—of tampering with the 
constitution ; and think themselves secure from any such folly, as 
long as they abstain from the use of any thing that is called a medi- 
cine; while perhaps they are actually tampering with their consti- 
tution, by an excessive use of spirituous liquors, or of other stimu- 
lants, not bearing the name of medicines, but not the less powerful 
in their etleets on the human frame. In like manner, you may 
observe, many have ventured boldly on measures tending to produce 
the most important results on national wealth, without suspecting 
that these had any thing to do with Political Eeonomy, because the 
name of the science had been carefully avoided. LPuonaparte de- 
tested that name. When he endeavored by all possible means to 
destroy the commerce of the continent with this country—means 
which broughton ultimately the war which ended in his overthrow— 
there is no doubt he believed himself to be not only injuring us, but 
consulting the best interests of his own dominions. Indeed, the two 
ideas were with him inseparable ; for all that he himself bad ever 
acquired having been at the expense of others, he could not under- 
stand how we could gain, except by their loss. Yet, all the while, 
he was in the habit of saying that Political Economy, if an empire 
were of granite, would crumble it to dust. That erroneous Political 
Economy may do so, he evinced by the experiment he himself 
tried; but to the last he was not aware that he had been in fact 
practising such a system—had been practising Political Economy, 
in the same sense in which a man is said to be practising medicine, 
unshilfully, who through ignorance, prescribes to his patient a poi- 
sonous dose.” 
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Whateley’s fourth lecture is a curious chapter in Politi- 
cal Economy. It is designed to show the connection ex- 
isting between national theology and this science, so far as 
the latter exhibits the providence of God. ‘The fitth lee- 
ture contains a discussion upon the state trom which men 
emerged, in their advance to civilization. "The author jus- 
tifies the introduction of reflections upon this subject, by 
recurring to the hypothesis ordinarily assumed by econo- 
nic writers, as to the origin of the division of labor, and ex- 
change of productions. He says, that although these wri- 
ters have assumed that men started froma savage state, In 
order to show how a growing sense of convenience, and 
perception of mutual advantages, were at the root of ou 
present system of industry and barter; yet it must be tn 
derstood that this ground was taken, more for purposes of il- 
lustration, than with any desire of expressing their real 
opinion that society did emerge from such a state. He says 
that such an hypothesis is impossible, because the presump- 
tion would argue the eapacity of man to raise himsell, un- 
assisted, from barbarism; a result, of which he declares 
history and observation to afford no instance. And since 
no such example is given by these two authorities, whicli 
are all that we have to rely upon, it must be assumed as a 
fact, that there does not exist in a savage nation any capa 
city to raise itself from a state of barbarisin. The inter- 
ence js, that if man had been left from the creation in a 
state of nature, that is with his human faculties unedu 
cated and unassisted by a power above himself, he would 
have remained savage to this day. 'The present state ot 
man is a conclusive argument, in the opinion of Whateley, 
that he was not left to himself; but that he received, in 
the first instance, immediate divine instructions. Or, to 
sum up all the reasoning of this lecture, in his own lan 
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* According to the present course of nature, the first introducer ol 
cultivation among savages, is and must be man in a more improved 
state ; in the beginning, therefore, of the human race, this, since there 
was bo man to eflect it, must have been the work of another being. 
And this miracle, for such it is, being an impossibility according to 
the present course of nature, is attested, independently of the au- 

hority of Scripture, and consequently in confirmation of the Scrip- 


en by the fact that civilized man exists at the present 
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No discussion could be more foreign to Political Econo- 
my than this, the only element of civilization necessary to 
the hypothesis of the writers, who have described man as 
emerging in the beginning from a state of nature, is the 
division of labor. It is true, that the Scripture accounts 
tell us, that the two sons of Adam followed separate call- 
ings—one being a tender of cattle, and the other a tiller ot 
the ground; but we apprehend that it is a bold assump- 
tion, Which would make revelation necessary to enable 
man to comprehend the obvious utility of this division. 
So much civilization as this, is and has been possessed by 
many of those tribes, whose rude state and absence of tra- 
ditionary learning, shows a long-continued existence of 
savage customs. Among the Indian tribes, all travellers 
record that the several sexes are devoted to diilerent pur- 
suits ; and that the very children have their allotted tasks. 
‘To such as are capable of warfare, is given the task of 
preparing their weapons, and attending to the external de- 
fences of the tribe. ‘The women, according to their ages, 
are busied with different occupations. Some planting 
corn; some dressing skins ; and the children, not capable 
of doing these things, are set to watch and recall to the 
feeding ground the wandering cattle of the tribe. "There 
is but one intelligible way of accounting for this state of 
affairs; it is, that the intellect of the savage was sullicient 
to perceive, that the various business of this people could 
be better done by the different classes, to whom it was thus 
confided, than if, although concerning the whole tribe, it 
had been left to the care of all, indiscrimmately. ‘To en- 
sure this result, there certainly was no need of a revelation. 
A certain natural instinet of fitness is sufficient. Would a 
savage send an old woman out to watch the motions of his 
horses, when his sight would show him that if they es- 
caped beyond bounds, she could not cateh them. Would he 
send a sturdy, athletic man, to gather roots, or peel the bark 
from the tree, and let a child go out to battle?) His natu- 
ral sense of fitness, is after all, the foundation of this divi- 
sion of labor. It would, perhaps, be impossible to find a 
people, now existing on the face of the earth, among whom 
the divisicen of labor, for reasons manifest to any intelli- 
gence, even the rudest, was not found to exist. Yet, not- 
withstanding this, such tribes are in, what Whateley would 
call, a state of absolute barbarism. Now, it will not serve 
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the purpose, to say that this trace of civilization Is a rem- 
nant of the old miracle, because this not only assumes the 
whole question, but it makes a miracle hecessary to account 
for that which the commonest human perception will suflice 
to explain. Whether, therefore, the writers on Political 
economy did design, or not, toconvey the idea that man na- 
turally emerged, by the exercise of his own faculties, from a 
state of native help sshess, We apprehend that there 1s no 
thing fallacious in their statement, that the beginning of 
the science may be found in the rude life of savage tribes. 
"The question made by Whateley, however, in connec 
tion with this practive of the economic writers, sUll remains 
uneonsidered. Is he correct, in assuming that we have no 
evidence of a savage nation emerging from barbarism un- 
assisted. We answer, that the ruins in Central America 
may be given as a fact in opposition to hisereed. Although 
they do not bear comparison with the temples of Greece and 
Rome, during the years of their greatness, and want thi 
gigantic proportions of the Indian and early MNgyptian mo 
numents, yet they do not compare very unfavorably with the 
early Roman and Grecian structures, nor in decoration with 
some monuments of Kgyptian art, which yet remain to us. 
Whatever may be their exact place in the scale of civilization. 
they certainly indicate a great advance beyond the state of 
absolute barbarism. Now, we are in profound ignorance of 
the people by whom these works were built. We have no 
evidence, whatever, of their having received instruction 
from more favored nations. On the contrary, the position 
of the ruins would rather serve to indicate the self-devel 
opment of its people. "There are ho monuments, traversing 
the country west of the Rocky Mountains, in the direction 
of Central America, which would serve to point out the 
pathway of civilization, It may be said that Whateley 
has a right to presume, from other savage tribes 1% maining 
in a state of barbarism. that this people would also have 
continued savage, unless they had been instructed from 
without. But the strength of such reasoning depends upon 
the number of instances which ean be adduced, of a peo 
ple remaining in barbarism, in its true sense. for ages : 
upon the probable certainty of this barbarism never hav ine 
yielded to civilization, and again relapsed into a state 
worse than before. 'l'wo or three instances, striking as 
they may be, do not avail much. It is not always possible 
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to learn a nation’s history from itself. It may have been 
far on the road to civilization, when it was without a lite- 
rature. Returning into savage life, all memory of the arts 
once existing among them, might pass away. If there 
were ho spectators, so to speak, of their ancient greatness 
and long decline, to remember and relate it, all the evi- 
dence would point to a state of perpetual barbarism. We 
know that the tribes of Abyssinia were once, to a certain 
extent, civilized; more advanced by far, in commerce, 
arts, the science of government, and in religious culture, 
than the nation of the ancient Germans, who are not, as 
Whateley tells us, to be counted among barbarians. Yet, 
even now, there are many parts of that African kingdom, 
from which, not only the practice of an earlier day, but 
even the memory of its existence, have disappeared. A 
few more centuries of the same rapid decline, and to that 
nation, the story of its ancient civilization would be as 
wonderful, as the same tale of his past history related to a 
New Zealander at the present day. It is not, then, a fair 
argument to adduce, as a proof of the incapacity of men in 
a state of nature to civilize themselves, certain tribes, who, 
eut off from all communication and observation, may have 
had no historians or monuments to record their previous 
advances in civilization. Nor are we at all authosized, by 
seeing a tribe apparently unchanged in its habits for two 
hundred years, without opportunities for previous observa- 
tion, to say that they have never, of their own accord, ad- 
vanced in civilization. 

‘There is, in every nation under the sun, a monument of 
civilization, which, without literature or art, remains to at- 
test that activity of the human intellect, and to demonstrate 
its inherent power of self-culture. Let it not be under- 
stood that we mean to make the statement, that the diffe- 
rent languages of the world are the separate growth of the 
respective countries in which they have arisen. Our re- 
marks are not designed to call in question, the truth of 
any opinion which men may entertain upon this sub- 
ject. We simply desire to say, that whether language be 
regarded as of one great original tongue, taking place after 
the severance and scattering of the people who spoke it, 
yet it is certain that all the nations in the world now speak 
some dialects, or languages, as it may be, which of them- 
selves indicate by their differences of organization, differ- 
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ences in systematic construction. Systems which cannot 
be explained, in the thousands of dialeets and languages 
with which the world abounds, except on two hypothesis ; 
one is a perpetually recurring miracle until all these results 
were obtained: and the other, is the application of the re- 
flective capacity of men, through a series of years, by the 
combination of new or old sounds into a coherent and sig- 
nificant language. ‘There is, perhaps, no better mark of 
the civilization of a people, than its language; none cer- 
tainly so likely to endure. Its early existence may be ex- 
plained, on any lhiypothesis, by the necessity ol its posses- 
sion. It needed nd more revelation to teach aman that he 
had a voice, than that his arm would move, Nor is there 
any thing wonderful, in his association of an articulate ery 
with any object. We see every infant do it without 
amazement. 

We are satisfied to rest in the opinion, that although it 
may have pleased heaven to bestow upon man, for the 
speedier development of his natural faculties, the gilt of 
coherent speech, yet that there is in every man the capa- 
city of forming a language suilicient to express his wants, 
and to econduet his intercourse with his fellow-man. And 
this capacity of constructing language, developed even 
among savage nations, or among nations, whose derived 
civilization there is no reason for presumiiug, Shows a capa- 
city for self-civilization ; inasmuch as the formation, or even 
adaptation of a language, is a high grade of the reflective 
power. We believe, further, that civilization is a term re- 
lative to the end which we think that men should desire 
to attain. In this view, it is not just to adduce many of 
those instances of barbarism, which Whateley uses. Sueh 
men are no longer in a state of nature, aceording to the 
theory and hypothesis of the Political Keonomists. They 
are not in the position, whieh some ascribe to the first man, 
for instance; that he was a being with all his faculties 
complete, able without pre-existing ideas, or education, to 
derive his impressions of nature from the contemplation of 
nature itself; elevated to the idea of a god, and instructing 
himself in the doctrine of dependence upon a divinity, by 
perceiving that creation did not procecd from himself. 
Barbarians have, in general, a certain notion of divinity 
and social relations, which, whether bred of old reflections, 
or continued superstitions, becomes as strictly the mould 
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of savage customs and opinions, as the forms of our civili- 
zation harden about ourselves, It is, perhaps, sale to say, 
that opinion leads to the last degradation of savage life, ne 
less than to. the perfection of culture. Witness the possi- 
ble superstition of the Fetishes ; a belicf more inimical to 
the advance of civilization, than the state of man could 
have been, had his mental faculties been but one degree 
above brute instinet. Many barbarians have gone as far 
astray, following the guidance of a mis-directed intelli- 
vence —mis-directed, yet still active—from that state which 
Inay fairly be regarded as the original, passive, perceptive 
state of the newly-created understaning, as other nations, 
following a better impulse, and whom we believe to be 
quite civilized, have progressed in the course of such im- 
provement. 

‘he ditliculty, in which Whateley and the advocates of 
his opinion are involved, more tully appears, when he 
comes to the mention of those attainments in civilized life, 
which he supposes to have been the giftof revelation. He 
says, that “the brief and scanty record of Genesis, fur- 
nishes only a slight notice of two; the working of metals, 
and the construction of musical instruments. ‘The know- 
ledge of fire must have been earlier; but this was, perhaps, 
no human discovery, but a gift of Providene e, in the way 
of revelation. It does not seem likely that a man could 
have discovered, (at least till after a very long series of 
years) I do not say fire, but the uses of fire.” It is diflicult 
to answer this reasoning. As a mere question of probabi- 
lities, we can conceive of a man discovering, by a more 
simple deduction, the general uses of fire, than we can un- 
derstand his subsequent application of it to the purposes of 
working metals, An accidental conflagration might in- 
deed terrify a savage, but it would be strange if he did not 
feel the heat; and if the remembrance of this did not in- 
duce him to attempt, in a cold season, its reproduction tor 
purposes of warmth. ‘There is nothing improbable in the 
notion, that accident supplied him with the means of doing 
this. ‘he common means by which savages are known, 
in almost all newly discovered countries, to accomplish it— 
the rubbing of dried sticks together, is not a proceeding so 
foreign to the ordinary accidents of life, that we need sup- 
pose that it required a miracle to bring it about. ‘There is 
much greater reason for imagining a miraculeus teaching 
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of the art of working metals; inasmuch as this is in great 
nart one of the few, and not often observed, effects of fire. 
Many phenomena of nature exhibit fire; few show the 
melting of metal by that element. So that, if one followed 
soon after the other, and was by no means its obvious con- 
sequence, but required tor its proper understanding a higher 
dezree of contrivance and reflection than the other, there 
is still more reason for its being miraculously taught. It 
may also be said, that in the ordinary course of matters, 
the discovery of an instrament of music would sueceed, 
rather than co before the discovery of fire. . The reflective 
faculties would seem to have reached a somewhat elevated 
degree, which could observe the accidental harmonies in 
nature, and re produce them by human contrivanee in 
agreeable successions. Are we to believe that in this ease 
also, in the contrivance of a musical instrument, Providence 
saw fit to make a special revelation? ‘There seems to be 
the same reason for such an opinion, as there is for that 
favored by Whateley. 

We apprehend that there is no real necessity, according 
to the Scriptural account, for imagining a special revelation 
pon such subjects from God to man. ‘The father of all 
our race was not placed in the position, in which a new 
made man, now cast out into a wilderness would be. The 
dangers from ravenous beasts, the dreaded extremes of 
weather, the sad experience of famine, according to the 
beautiful story of the creation, never could have threatened 
him. Ife stood a man child, with an open eye and atten- 
tive ear, in a world full of wonder and beauty. 'The same 
natural instinet of appetite which carries the lamb to the 
field, and to the water side, led him to the clear stream 
and hanging fruits of the garden in which he lived. And 
from his companionship with nature,—a companionship 
which made him familiar with all its forms, and gave him 
the facility of using them in times of keener necessity, 
came the first of the small beginnings of that civilization, 
which may be regarded as the maturing of the intelligence 
of man. ‘These are curious speculations for a work on 
Political Economy, and we fear that our readers, who 
looked for some glimpses into a science, now growing to be 
of general interest, shrink back from fancies with which 
the world too much abounded some sixty years ago. ‘The 
discussion of the topic introduced by Whateley, and the 
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space he devotes to it, are certainly far beyond what is due 
to its importance, at this stage in the history of the science. 
When it has so far advanced, as to blend its widening 
limits with the boundaries of pliysical and theological in- 
quiries, the book of Whateley will become curiously illus- 
trative of the early traces of its harmony with other studies. 
Sut while it retnains a study, which has even yet to strug- 
ole for its pli ice as a science, it is well toe onfine all inqui- 
ries to the matter of which it proposes to treat. Separate- 
ly from the science, the remarks of Whateley, upon a sub- 
ject of curious research, are worthy of great note and at- 
tention; both for the doctrines which they teach, and for 
the masterly simplicity of language, and a fitness of illus- 
tration of their whole composition. 

In the seventh lecture, the author makes the following 
sound observation: “It appears that society, when once 
placed in a position removed to a certain degree above utter 
barbarism, has a tendency, so far as wars, unwise institu- 
tions, imperfect and oppressive laws, and other such obsta- 
cles do not interfere, to advance in wealth, and in the arts 
which pertain to human life and enjoyment.” It is a prin- 
ciple of no mean value which is here inculeated. Men 
are too often under the apprehension, that the civilization 
and prosperity which they behold around them, are the 
creation of the laws which have been formed for the gov- 
ernment of society ; whereas, in fact, these blessings are 
no more dependant upon the law for their vitality, than is 
the vine indebted for its leaves and ~_ to the trellice 
which supports it. Without such stay, or left to find its 
own support, it might waste half ichupamaes eand beauty, 
but all the training or direction that can be given to its 
branches, does not add one new capacity to the truitfulness 
of the vine. It serves only to develope all the beauty and 
power of production, of which it is capable by nature. 

Whatcley devotes some space to the demonstration of 
ihe problem, that society really advances in knowledge, 
wisdom and virtue, no less than in art and luxury, as the 
wealth of the community increases. Because he says, 
and the truth of the remark is, to a certain extent, un- 
doubted, men can have less time to consider their intellee- 
tual wants, when their physicial necessities demand their 
whole attention. So, when society attains that degree of 
affluence, in which either the possession of wealth enables 
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certain men to set apart their lives for the purposes of men 
tal culture, or to encourage and support students, not them 
selves rich. The reasoning is just, when understood with 
eertain limitations. Some ease and comtort—some freedom 
from the necessity of previding for daily wants, Is unques 
tionably necessary to the advance of mankind in intellee 
tual culture. But this exists as well in a community, in 
which the industry is comparatively unfrnitful, as it does 
in one in which industry and capital are adding great ac 
eunulations to the wealth of the whole country. Indeed 
it may be said that the advantage to the intelleetual eul 
ture of the pr ople, is rather to be tound in the less praspe 
rous state, It is unhappily the fact, if the value of attain 
ments of the intellect are measured in the sight of man, by 
the exact amount of service or pleasme, rendered to man 
kind by their use. In some respects, this state of things 1s 
beneficial: because, it is only by the recompense awarded 
to such service, that many are enabled to devote them 
selves to intellectual pursuits. When the wealth of a com 
munity is limited, individual labor, as an element of pro- 
duction, is valuable. ‘The service of every man, in any 
department, is computed with some relation to this high 
value. But, when capital has accumulated, it enters into 
eompetition with individual labor, as a cheaper form of 
production; and it has the necessary, although mournful 
etlect, of reducing the value of labor. Capital becomes 
the chief souree of wealth, and the great element of pro- 
duction. Unless, then, in such a community, the intellee- 
tual efforts of a student are regarded as assistances to pro- 
duction, they decline in their relative value. And, as all 
things are prone to be judged of by the compensation 
which they receive, knowledge is degraded into a lower 
place than it should properly occupy, by this advanee in 
the value of capital. It may be said, that the zealous de- 
votion of the student to his task, does not depend upon the 
pecumary compensation that :ewards his toil. No man 
can remember the lives sacrificed in the pursuit of wis 
dom- the hopes and fortunes abandoned in its discovery. 
without paying this tribute to the dead, and this justice to 
the living. . sut the intellectual advancement of the world. 
not the attainments of particular men, is what civilization 
and wealth is said to accomplish: What attracts society. 
as a whole, to any condition of knowledge or pursuit, is 
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- @ ihe amelioration of life, and advantage which is derived 
® trom it. And we are constrained to think, that the spec- 
© tacle of the limited rewards conceded to intellectual exer- 

3 tions, as compared with those bestowed upon offices con- 

nected with the management of capital, tends rather to di- 

> vect mankind from wisdom and knowledge, than to attract 

itto them. Let any man who would feel this, compare 
the salaries of the learned and scientific men, with those 
eecived by the oflicial operatives upon the civil list in 

Kngland; a nation certainly aflording a noble example of 

intellectual greatness, and the justice of what we have 

said will be apparent. 

‘hat wealth tends to diminish crime, or rather to change 
ts character, from offences of a ferocious sert, to those of a 
inilder description, and less dangerous to the peace of soci- 
ety, we can readily admit. And we cheerfully assent to 
the proposition of Whateley, that the best preventive 
against the desolating wars, which have been the curse of 
civilization as well as of barbarism, will be found by every 
people, in that knowledge of its own interests, which is 
supplied by a wise insight into the true principles of Poli- 
tical Heonomy. "The ninth lecture is more exclusively de- 
voted to the science, of which Whateley was professor, 
than any other. And, although it also contains digres- 
sions, Whica however allied to, do not yet make any part 
4 the necessary history of the science, yet it is written 
with such candor, clearness and force, and with so much 
evideut disposition to do justice to the importance of the 
subject, that we are almost tempted to regret the bestowal 
of the honor which removed the distinguished author from 
the University. We have already commented at such 
length upon the preceding chapters of the work, that we 
shall be constrained to forbear trom the free quotations of 
of the text which we had designed to make; confining 
ourselves only to some general observations upon his man- 
ner of treating this part of the subject. 

The great object to be attained by the student, is the 
knowledge of principles. 'These are embraced in the sim- 
plest transactions of the life of every man, as well as in the 
perplexed business of the commercial world. The inquirer 
is neither to falter, nor fall back, because he is not able to 
see these principles manifestly working in every transac- 
| 3 tion to which his attention is called. It is one thing to 
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know principles in their detail, another to understand their 
working in joint action. Aman cannot bea thorough ana- 
tomist. unless he knows every bone and muscle of the hu- 
man frame. But, although this knowledge is essential to 
his comprehension of the structure of the body, yet it 1s not 
sufficient to enable him to say exactly what motion each 
limb is capable of making under every impulse, Nothing 
except experience and observation of the living man, can 
supply him with this. So it is in Political Reonomy. — I'he 
student cannot hope to comprehend it, unless he dissect 
the body of every transaction, and separate, through its 
entire extent, all the principles that enter into it. But he 
must wait for his pertect understanding of the working ot 
these principles, and of the degree and extent with which 
they influence and control each other, until a long obser- 
vation of the course of trade has made him familiar with 
results. From his knowledge of principles, he is then able 
to analyze these, referring to each circumstance its appro- 
priate influence. All that he ean except to gain asa stu- 
dent, is a knowledge of principles. It behooves, therefore, 
the careful instructor, not to embarrass the pupil’s atten- 
tion by the adduction of cases more complicated, than are 
necessary as examples of principles. When numerous 
transactions have been so analyzed, as to leave the clearest 
notion of their separate parts, a more complicated case may 
be considered, in order that the student’s mind may be 
brought to perceive that those principles, like the units of 
calculation, do not only explain why two and two make 
four, but equally account for sums of all magnitudes. 
Whateley also presses upon our attention, the necessity 
of adopting exact and accurate definitions of the terms used 
in this science. We confess that his charge, as to the in- 
accurate use of words by economists, is in the main just. 
It has proceeded from the employment of words, which 
have a more general sense in the meaning of society, than 
is due to them from their exact signification. When their 
true meaning is under discussion, there is not usually any 
great difficulty in understanding the precise conception, 
which any writer whom we remember designs to attach to 
them. But it often happens, that in discussing collateral 
questions, these terms are introduced and without being 
properly guarded, and in such cases they have all the un- 
certainty and error of their commonly received meaning. 
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De Quincey, in his work on the Logic of Political Econo- 
my, has trie d in one or two instances, the use of a new 
te rminology ; ; but he has failed to introduc e his plan into 
general acceptance. ‘The words, wealth, rent, profit, 
wages, capital, value, must still remain with all the embar- 
rassments of their different common and scientific mean- 
ings. It only behooves the professor, to guard against 
false inferences being drawn from the introduction of their 
common meaning into the premises of an argument. 

In concluding our notice of Whateley’s work, we must 
again acknowledge the instruction and delight, which we 
have drawn from its perusal. On several points we have 
ventured to doubt the correcmess of the author’s conclu- 
sions, but always with such deference as it becomes us to 
use towards a man, whom we believe to have been gov- 
erned in his argument, by an honest intention of serving 
the cause of truth. ‘To such a mind, the unhesitating re- 
ception of whatever it might advance, could be productive 
of no pleasure. We feel that we have discharged a duty 
to the purpose of the author, no less than to his distin- 
guished character, by the minute criticism which we have 
betowed upon this volume. 


Art. I.—Mopern Prose Fiction. 

A New Npirit of the Age. Fidited by R. H. Horne, au- 
thor of “ Orion,” “Gregory VII,” ete. New-York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 


Ir 1s now a considerable time since we made, in these 
pages, an examination into the merits of this volume.* It 
is not necessary that we should occupy the attention of the 
reader, in explaining why it is that the resumption of our 
analysis, promised at that period, should be delayed till 
now. It is quite enough that we endeavor, however tardi- 
ly, to supply former deficiencies, and to complete that survey 
of the field of modern prose fiction to which we asked his 
consideration, less, perhaps, with the view to a discussion 
of its intrinsic value, than of surveying the extent of its 


* Vide Southern Quarterly Review, vol, vii., No. 14, for April, 1845. 
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territory and the variety of its productions. ‘The vast 
number of topics, direct or incidental, which the very com- 
prehensive plan of Mr. Horne suggested, must furnish an 
excuse for thus trespassing a second time upon the patience 
of our public. Buta recurrence to the volume seems abso- 
lutely due to the great merits of many of the writers left 
unconsidered in the previous notice, not less than to the 
obvious incompleteness of the article itself. We shall en- 
deavor, now, to be as brief in our discussion as we possibly 
can, consistently with the subject betore us, and the consi- 
derations, in literature and art, which it may become neces- 
sary in our progress to develope and examine. 

Having examined the general merits of Mr. Horne him- 
self, the Editor of the work under review,—as well in his 
poetical as in his critical capacity—and, in some degree, 
those of others among the recent belles-lettres writers of 
Great Britain, we pass naturally to a group of authors in 
fiction, all of whom, partaking of certain characteristics in 
common, we have agreed to class under one general deno- 
mination. These are Bulwer, James and Ainsworth, 
Mrs. Shelly, Mrs. Gore and Mrs. 'Trollope, Banim and the 
Irish novelists. "lo these, we must add a few other names 
who have more recently claimed the attention of the pub- 
lic and shared its applauses; whose names indeed have 
somewhat superseded their predecessors, teaching new 
echoes to the public ear, which threaten, in some instances, 
to make us wholly oblivious of the old familiar voices. 
We need scarcely mention the name of Mrs. Marsh, the 
author of “'The Old Men’s Tales,” or that wonderful ta 
mily of “ Bells ;” each of which, possessing an individual 
tone, gave out so much promise, difficult to sustain or con- 
firm, of a concerted harmony, such as it has not been their 
good fortune or ours, to have realized, 

We place these several writers in one table, not because 
of their equal merits, nor, indeed, because of their general 
similarity of endowment,—for there are wide and easily 
discernible diflerences between them—but simply as they 
have generally confined themselves to the same class of 
writings, and seem disposed to pursue a kindred path in 
their several progresses, They are all writers of the popu- 
lar novel or romance——a species of work in fiction, too well 
known among readers, to need any definition. Still, it 
may be well to throw out some general considerations in 
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relation to the character of this production, as a perform- 
ance of art, that we may hereafter the more readily arrive 
at our standards, in determining upon the merits of those 
upon whom we sit in judgment. 

The history of the novel is a very simple one. In gene- 
ral respects it is that of the drama. Its beginnings are to 
be found among the first dawnings of the human ‘intellect. 
The child himself is a raconteur. He begins, by tasking 
his constructive faculty for the deligh: and wonder of his 
young companions, He invents facts and situations, and 
accumulates events, in proper order and becoming relation, 
so as to form a history. Even in childhood, the ‘faculty is 
an extraordinary one. It betrays talents which are by no 
means common. Not one child in a hundred possesses 
the endowment. ‘lo him, however, it is as natural, and, 
in the language of Hamlet, “as easy as lying.” Were 
older heads to give their attention to the boy-narrations 
that spell the ears of the happy groups that linger at the 
school-house porch, or in the play grounds, or among the 
woods, on a Saturday,—they would be surprised to dis- 
cover, amidst so much of the puerile and frivolous, so much 
readiness of resource, so much invention and so much 
faney,—all leading to a really judicious moral. Of course, 
the moral forms no part of the object of the audience or the 
raconteur. ‘The common aim is the story,—the simple ac- 
cumulation of interesting incidents, in relation to some hero 
in behalf of whom their sympathies are enlisted. 

But as truthfulness is never without its moral, and as the 
great end of the artist is the approximation of all his 
fiction to a seeming truth, so, unavoidably, he inculeates a 
moral whenever he tells a story. As the peculiar endow- 
ment which makes the narrator, is equally native and de- 
cided, so the passion for his narratives is equally true to 
the moral instinets of his auditory. "This determines the 
legitimacy of his art, which has been practised from the 
beginning of time, in all the nations and all the ages of the 
earth. No people have ever lived without their authors of 
fictitious narrative. No people can live without them. 
‘The art is as common to the savages of North America, as 
to the most refined of the Asiatic nations. ‘he inventions 
of the Six Nations,—of the Cherokees and Choctaws,—if 
inferior in polish and variety, do not seem to have been 
less bold than those of the Arabians, from whom we obtain 
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some of the loveliest fictions which man has ever drawn 
from the fountains of imagination.* These fictions were 
at first simple, like those of children. ‘They were scenes 
rather than histories, and recorded the most pleasing and 
the most striking of occurrences in the common experience. 
Religion soon employed the artist for her purposes, and 
glimpses of the wild and spiritual were made to elevate the 
common-place and the ordinary. ‘This led to the machine- 
ry of superstition. Hence magic,—hence diablerie of all 
sorts,—the phantoms of imagination, the spectres of igno- 
rant dread, and those vague and shadowy influences that 
lurked about lonely places, among the woods, in the hol- 
lows of desolate hills, int he depths of remote but lovely 
waters—the Gnomes, the Kobolds, the Ondines, the sylphs 
and fairies,—fantastic creations of a genius struggling con- 
stantly to pass from the oppressive chambers of the real, 
into the rare atmosphere of an ideal which has no incum- 
brances. 

Gradually, as art continued to advance in the refinement 
of her own powers, and in the more facile employment of 
her own machinery, fiction became a thing of more com- 
plexity and of diminished fancy. As the faith of the igno- 
rant in the objects of former superstition, diminished, the 
raconteur found it necessary to accommodate his fiction to 
the more rigid and exacting standards of popular belief. 
To seem like truth was, still, as it has ever been, in every 
age, the object of fiction; and the invention which had 
hitherto been exercised with the supernatural, suffered no 
great loss of resources, when it found itself compelled to 
turn, for its materials, to some such period in history as 
that of the middle ages. ‘The romance of progress, natu- 
rally succeeded to that of the purely spiritual nature— 
which was a romance of progress also—and _ this was, in 
turn, followed, naturally, by the romance of society, or the 
ordinary novel of the present day. In each of the latter 
classes of fiction, the chief object seems to have been, so to 
delineate the aspects of real life, under certain conditions 
of society, as at once to preserve all its distinctive charae- 
teristics, and to invest, with a biographical interest, certain 
favorite studies of situation and character. 

It must be evident, to persons of the most ordinary re- 


* See the “ Algic Researches” and “ Oneota” of Mr. Schoolcraft 
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flection, that to execute such a design, with even moderate 
success, requires a very rare combination of intellectual 
attributes. No intellectual performance, indeed, demands 
a greater variety of powers. Keen perception, quiet in- 
stinets, delicate tastes, strong good sense, a perfect know- 
ledge of character, a nice appreciation of all that consti- 
tutes the sensibilities, and all that makes the virtues of 
humanity—these are absolute requisites for that artist, 
who, in the delineation of real life, in an atmosphere of fic- 
tion, must, to a certain extent, borrow faculties from every 
department of human art. ‘The poet must yield imagina- 
tion and fancy; the painter, an eye to the lanseape ; the 
sculptor, a just conception of form and attitude; the dra- 
matist, invention and combination ; and, even the lawyer 
and the historian, must, or may, be drawn upon,—the one 
for the capacity to argue out a case to its probable results, 
to weigh the motives to action, and to determine the 
awards of judgment ;—and the other, to sift the causes of 
social progress, to estimate duly the moral of leading events, 
the effects’ which they should produce, and the principles 
which they are likely to develope hereafter, whether for 
good or evil, upon the community no less than the indivi- 
dual man. 

In a rare judgment, all these faculties are necessarily 
found to unite. The artist in fiction, whether prose or 
verse, must possess the constructive faculty in large degree. 
With this, he frames and adapts his materials to the sort 
of edifice he proposes to construct. ‘That edifice may be 
a palace or a hovel, but it must be symmetrical; in com- 
plianee with laws growing out of the conception by which 
the structure was first suggested to the mind of the builder. 
He must possess lively fancy or imagination; else how 
should he adorn and embellish the structure he has raised. 
He must be a person of great readiness of resource ; else 
how should he entertain his guest and companions. He 
ust own great flexibility of the moral vision ; else how 
should he indulge in that instinctive appreciation of all 
sorts of character, which is called for by the constant ne- 
cessity of discriminating between his dramatis persone— 
the great essential requisite for success in portraiture. The 
lirst dawning of the humours of a period, its passing habits 
and fashions, its various traits of moral and society— 
which are mostly epidemical—are among the requisitions 
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of his art, to execute which, requires a rare versatility of 


talent, to which no mere summary, like the present, can 
possibly do justice. Let it suflice, that the great or sue- 
cessful writer in prose fiction, must be, taking Scott for our 
example, a person of equal imagination and cool common 
sense: of lively sensibilities; of great taet-—which is an- 
other word for admirable taste—and of equal vigilance and 
courage. He must observe without eilort ;—so endowed 
by nature, and so trained by practice, as to achieve, as it 
were, by the simple out-pouring of his customary thoughts. 
Carrying the materials which he thus realizes, by a corres- 
ponding and simultaneous movement of his thoughts, to 
the alembic of his mind, he must extract from them, by a 
process which goes ou without respite, and almost without 
his own consciousness, all the sublimated essences which, 
thus resolved, become aggregated within himself, and con- 
stitute the means and expedients of his own genius. 

To attain these results, and to acquire such materials, 
no mere fagging, with a purpose, can possibly avail. No 
sort of drudgery will answer to provide these means. 
There can be no cramming. 'There must be,—to employ 
the idiom of a contemporary nation—a nature for it. [tis 
very clear, that of the thousand fine issues which belong 
to every action in the progress of a story, the trials of the 
heart, the displays of passion, the subtle combinations of 
wit, the logical results of judgment, the repose which hap- 
pily relieves the actors in the proper place, and the viva- 
city which keeps interest astir ;—it must be very clear, we 
say, that there are very few of these, about which, as the 
necessity for their use occurs, the author could deliberately 
sit down and reason. It would be morally impossible, 
were this necessity to exist, that his labors should ever ar- 
rive at the honors of a single volume. His mental consti- 
fution, on the contrary, must be that of the poet. He is 
born, not fashioned, to his task. He works by intuition, 
quite as much as by calculation and common reasoning. 
He leaps to his conclusions on a wing, which is one ot 
equal certainty and fleetness ; and all that he is required 
to do, at the beginning, is so to choose his ground, with 
such regard to his peculiar tastes, studies and experience, 
as to give free play to whatever is individual in his char- 
acter and genius. Great readiness of resource, a quick 
and keen perception of the diflering shades and degrees, in 
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quality, of human character; a nice sense of what is just 
apd delicate, the lofty and the low, the sublime and the 
ridiculous; an eye always eager for the picturesque ; a 
facility in the employment of details, and a flexibility of 
utterance, by which he may readily individualize the vari- 
ous dialeets of his di amatis persone—dialects which as 
completely distinguish the individual from his fellows, as 
do the particular traits of his countenance ;—these are all, in 
vpeater or less degree,—the essentials of the novelist and 
ronance writer. If held generally, and in large endow- 
ment, he will be an artist of the highest order—a univer- 
calist in art,—remarkable for his a#any sidedness, as the 
Germans have it—a poet, a dramatist; a philosopher, a 
painter; a seer anda prophet. His words will flow from 
him like those of inspiration. His creations will seem like 
those of a god. This voice will possess a natural authority 
in every ear, and even he who denies and disputes, will do 
so with the manner of one who shows his hate and his 
envy, rather than his secret faith and genuine convictions. 

The fabric of such a genius, will be raised with an 
equal eye to its grandeur, its uses and its durability. The 
true artist works not less for eternity than man. He builds 
in compliance with laws and motives, which do not seem 
to consider earth. His conceptions are caught from the 
Highest, and seem to emulate his achievements. The 
sky for beauty and repose; the sea and the forest for vast- 
ess and extent; the rock and the mountain for solidity 
and strength—these are model forms and aspects, that 
sink, from the beginning, into his soul, and fashion, uncon- 
sciously to himself, all the modellings of his genius. His 
fancies and tastes will, in like manner, be controlled and 
counselled by the sweet and the lovely, the graceful and 
the bright, whieh the garden groups beneath his eye, or the 
groves cherish and encourage about his footsteps. And 
thus informed, insensibly as it were, he fashions his own 
creations. ‘Thus, the tout ensemble of his fabric will awe 
with its magnificence, yet with such exquisiteness of de- 
tail, that its cunning joinery will scarcely be perceptible to 
(ie Nicest examination. 'The first great evidence of his 
superior art, will be the manifestation of design. It is in 
lis particular that we are made to see the genius. It 
must be seen that he is working out a purpose. It will not 
do that he copies other masters, following a beaten path, 
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and doing little more than multiplying specimens unde: 


well-known laws and models. ‘The world is never satis 
fied with such performances. [It may be pleased for a sea 
son. but the adfniration whieh hails the worker in the com 
inon-place and the familiar, is never of long duration 
\ud it is by the strangest instinets that the world soon dis 
covers the evininal from the imitator. It is never long 
imposed upon: and, in due proportion with the temporary 
suceess and extent of the imposture, will be the scorn and 
the oblivion which must follow upon its discovery. "To 
please the listless mood, to. stir the morbid appetite, lo 
minister to a depraved taste, or a drowsy passion, by tem 
porary expedients in art, by clever surprises, by clitte ‘ring 

but spiowbet intial shows, the slight fetches of a talent that 
is capable of small executions only—will never answer 
long. It is in the design, in the creative originality of art, 
that admiration becomes permanent, and reputation grows 
into a fixed condition which the world finally calls tame. 
The design must first be apparent,—the grand outlines, 
the great bulk upheaved upon the plain,—massive but pro 
portioned—-a maze, but with a plan,—showing the noble 
scheme, the classical conception, the appropriate thought, 
and then the symmetry of part and feature, by which the 
mighty fabric of imagination is sustained and set off by 
the thousand cariatides of taste and fancy. We must 
not only see that the builder himself knew what he was 
about—that he did not work blindly and at random,—but 
we must be prepared, at a glance, to acknowledge that his 
work is purely his own—that his copy has not been set for 
him—that he has strained with a native birth, and struck 
his shaft into the soil, with the vigor of an arm that obe yed 
an impulse equally noble and independent. We must see 
freshness in his conception, with all that eagerness of bent, 

and enthusiasm of adventure, which burns in the heart 
and eye of yout! i in the consciousness of a new discove ry. 

It must be because of a love for the labor, that he sets 
himself about its et Ife builds not for the shelter, 
not for the recompense,—scarcely for the fame and_ the 
praise,—though these naturally suggest themselves to his 
mind, as influences that encourage and cheer him in his 
enterprise, He cannot help but build. It is because of the 
god in his soul, that he secks to raise the te mple. His strug- 
zle after the erection, betrays his secret sense of properties, 
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in the true and the beautiful, which he entertains in his 
own nature, and which he seeks to evolve and symbolize, 
is well as he may, in the best materials he can, for the de- 
licht and admiration of others, 

The decorations of his temple have an equal signifi- 
cance. ‘hey declare tor the tastes, as the fabric itself 
speaks for the religion of the artist. ‘The sentiments,— 
which are only so many passions informed by the ailee- 
tions, and subdued to a spiritual delicacy by the soul,— 
now busy themselves in embellishing the walls. "The 
chambers are to be furnished, the high saloon, the lofty 
portico, the altar and the niche. Music and the dance 
ire to be present, to spell, with seasonable soothing, the 
pauses between majestic lessons and aflectionate discourse, 
Intellect must make itself felt, through some, if not many, 
of its various agencies. "There will be eloquence, though 
itimay be that of the passions only. ‘here will be song, 
though it speaks as freely the language of frivolity and 
lust, as that of poetry and love. ‘There will be a better 
lite, however,—more of the inner lite—in the art which it 
thus shelters, embodies and makes familiar, in spite of all 
its abuses and excesses, than human life could possibly 
enjoy, apart from the ministries of art, and when served 
only with reference to its merely brutal necessities. "These 
fabrics, thus built and endowed, are yet moral, in a com- 
parative degree, inasmuch as they owe their existence to 
the workings of a spiritual nature. 'The sensual may still 
be there,—must be there, perhaps—so long as humanity is 
the simple occupant ;—but it is the home still of the intel- 
lectual man—of him who struggles,—-blinded though it 
may be, and frequently overthrown,—to attain that better 
condition to which the races, without their own conscious- 
ness, are forever addressing their endeavors. The genius 
of art, however degraded,—-however false to its capacities 
and trusts, and forgetful of its high commission,—is still 
of an immortal and of an elevating nature. It is because 
of this redeeming security, for life, which it possesses, that 
itcommands the world’s eye, even when most practising 
against the world’s happiness. It is in the conviction that 
we feel, that the great fabric, though sometimes prostituted 
(o the business of the brothel, has still, in its very structure, 
such materials of conception, magnificence and durable- 
ness, that we are constrained to recognize the deity in the 

5 VOL. Xv.—NoO. 29. 
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builder, though he be a god in exile,—and still, as we can, 
recall him to the abandoned shrines, which we purity and 
set in order for a purer service. 

Such is the master of fiction, and such will be his better 
performances. We prefer setting forth his higher offices 
and the more encouraging and elevating standards which 
regulate and enforce his labors. These all belong to poetry, 
the noblest fashion of art, whether we regard its dramatic, 
its lyrical, or its epic forms. The same standards, applied 
to prose narrative, are as legitimately derivable in this form, 
as in any other, by him who craves amusement and needs 
instruction. "The aims of prose fiction are precisely those 
of poetry, simply contemplating another and a larger audi- 
ence. ‘There are persons who care nothing for music, who 
do not comprehend its happy harmonies, and those delici- 
ous flights of sound, which, through a sensual medium, 
lift the soul to objects of divinest contemplation, Yet, to 
such persons, the same object is gained by other artists, the 
poet or the painter; and the spirit which the musician 
would deem utterly callous to all tender influences, is made 
to overflow with sympathy when appealed to through an 
agency with which its aflinities are naturally strong. And 
he who is insensible to the intricate charms of poetry, “ the 
measured file and metrical array” of art—will yield him- 
self gladly to the very lessons which he rejects in verse, if 
his teacher will employ the more simple and less ambi- 
tious mediuin of prose. The genius of art is of vast com- 
pass and wonderful flexibility. She adapts herself to all 
conditions, and contrives a spell which wins all affections. 
“Nothing stales her infinite variety ;” and, as her purpose 
and destiny are universal conquest, so she is enabled to 
make becoming —-in other words, to render classical, every 
form of expression or exhibition, whieh will contribute, in 
any degree, to the attainment of this superior object. 

This is the conclusive answer to all that one-sided class 
of critics, who narrow the province of the classical, to that 
one simple form of utterance, to which their taste or expe- 
rience most inclines them. 'They overlook the catholic 
nature of art, which accomodates its lessons to the indivi- 
dual understanding, and insinuates its objects through one 
medium when it finds itself stubbornly resisted in another. 
As there 1s no more good reason why a poem should be 
compassed in twelve books, and in the Spenserian stanza, 
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than in five acts and in the fashion of the drama ; so, the 
plan of a romance, in prose, in two volumes, is not a whit 
less acceptable to the genius of classical art, than if the 
same materials were wrought into heroics, and tagged with 
the unnecessary, but beautiful, appendages of rhyme. We 
insist upon this the more, because of the lamentable igno- 
rance of certain purists-—to say nothing of their bigotry— 
in relation to this subject. We do not argue in respect to 
abuses of the popular novel—the low purposes to which it 
is put, and the inferior objects which are sometimes aimed 
atin its composition. All forms of art, all doctrines, all 
customs- the offices of religion,—the purest privileges of 
love and of society—are thus sometimes employed for their 
own desecration. Our purpose is to show that the suscep- 
tibilities of this particular species of fiction, are quite as le- 
gitimate, and, indeed, much more various, than is the case 
with any other. "The same order of? persons who now de- 
hounce prose fiction, once denounced poetry in the same 
witless manner. Dull men, deficient of imagination, are 
always to be found, to whom the beautiful in art, appears 
only like a false syren seducing the unwary from the pro- 
per course. "hey would have the young voyager seal up 
his ear to every charming but their own; and, the better 
to accomplish this object, they conceal their dullness with 
good morals, and cloak their malignity with cant, and com- 
pel men to seek in secret, and consequently with shame, 
that very being, who was despatched to earth with the’ 
most beneficent commission of sympathy and love. If you 
denounce prose fiction, such at least as we have indicated ; 
a fiction which contemplates the highest objects of art, and 
Which is susceptible of the noblest forms to which art has 
ever yet given expression ; you must equally denounce poe- 
try and music. Its flexibility, greater than these, is yet 
equally the creation of arbitrary standards—standards 
which require that it should conform to all the properties 
ofart and nature. Its privileges are larger, but do not ren- 
der its exercise the less proper and becoming. Its aims 
may be quite as daring as those of poetry,—its machinery 
as wild and wondrous—and, to employ a word, the literal- 
hess of which almost excludes it from use in this connec- 
ion—as impossible and visionary. It is not less true be- 
cause of its impossibles. It is a truth in the seed, to ger- 
minate hereafter—a truth of the superior nature—that 
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spiritual mood by which we are so imperfectly informed 
and of which, at present, we have such vague, partial and 
unsatisfying developments. Our cravings are the great 
arguments which establish the truthfulness of fietion, and 
prove its legitimacy, as a universal element of delight and 
desire, natural to the hopes and the imaginations of man- 
kind. 

Fiction, indeed, is neither more nor less, than probable 
truth under intenser conditions than ordinary. — It is quite 
as legitimately the organ of religion, as any prayer that 
ever ascended from bearded patriarch, or any praise of the 
devotee, that ever borrowed the wings of song to cleave the 
vaults of the temple, in making its way to heaven. — It has 
been the frequent language of all religions. It is employ- 
ed in the form of fable and parable, by Deity himself; and 
no more remarkable specimen of romance was ever framed 
tor the wondering delight and instruction of man, than the 
noble drama, embodied in the Scriptures, which relates the 
cruel trials of the man of Uz! That modern fiction 
should incorporate a history of mortal loves and mortal 
disappointments—that it should be given up to a narrative 
of the thousand cares and vices that vex the wayward 
heart, and embitter all its struggles—that it should involve 
details of licentiousness and crime—that it should betray 
passion.in its hour of most wilful exereise, and the hope- 
less and various misery which follows its indulgence—no 
more lessen the propriety of its claims, to minister for the 
good and the safety, the instruction and the reproof of 
man,—than do the events in the career of David,—-the 
murderer of Urias and the ravisher of Bathsheba. "There. 
indeed, is a model romance, than which no better could be 
furnished in the whole compass of romantic fiction. ‘The 
history of man on earth, however crowded with crimes and 
errors, if honestly written, is a religious history. It is the 
history of his training for another state; and whether he 
makes progress, or falter: by the way, does not impair the 
value of the history, in its lessons to other men. In the one 
case it is a lamp to guide, in the other a beacon to warn. ‘The 
hues of romance which it is made to wear, the purple light 
and the soft attractive colors which constitute its atmos- 
phere, and commend it to the heart which might shrink 
trom the touch of a truth unskilfully applied,—do not di- 
minish the value of the moral which it brings—do not im- 
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pair its healing attributes, or take from what is wholesome 
‘a the sting which it employs to goad the slumbering con- 
science into sensibility and fear. Nor should it be ‘urged 
against the arts of fiction, that, for so long a season after 
youth has flown forever, they bring back pleasing glimpses 
of its better hopes, its summer fancies, its skies without a 
cloud, its songs without a murmur. 

Romance is, in fact, one of youth’ s most legitimate re- 
storers. It brings back all its first, glowing and. most gene- 
rous conceptions— when the heart was least selfish,—when 
the affections were most fond,—ere strife had made the one 
callous, or frequent defeat and disappointment had robbed 
the other of all their sympathies and sweets. ‘There is no- 
thing in life, beheld through such a medium, which is vul- 
gar and degrading ;—all its fancies are pure and show as 
innocently as they are bright. ‘The aspects of nature and 
man are equi ally grateful to the faith which looks confid- 
ingly to all things, under the genial influence of a hope 
that takes its birth in the affections, and believes only be- 
cause it loves. And it is precisely such a confiding nature 
which is the very soul of art. "lo its eye, there is nothing 
unseemly in the natural aspects of earth and men. ‘The 
desert is no desert, spread out in the broad eye of heaven ; 
ihe sea no terror, reposing in its moonlight; the forest no 
place of gloom and exile, but one of refuge and shade, 
when the world threatens, and the burning sun prevails ;— 
the beast is stilled by a look, the reptile is spelled by a 
sound, And man !—'The savage !—is savage, it may be, but 
not necessarily foul or beastly :—-wild, but why vicious 
unless you make him so? ‘The serf, destined to an infe- 
rior condition, through which alone can he rise to a better, 

elevated, by his reverence and fidelity, into a creature 
whom we reward not less with love than with food and 
ument. ‘lo the e atholic eye of art, high and humble are 
mit re ‘lative dependencies, mutual in position, though dif- 
ering In size and aspect;—-the bright and the dark, the 
beautiful and the obscure, are natural foils ;—in other 

ords, parts of a system, in which variety is not only a proof 
f the boundless resources of the Creator, but of his sense 
of what is essential to the proper exercise, the relief and 
the gratification of the soul. The philosophy which art 
teaches, is the faith with which youth begins—a ‘faith 
which youth forgets, but which it is the becoming voca- 
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tion of art still to re-inspire. It is thus that art is always 
youthful. Every generation discovers in her a new as- 
pect. New forms, new guises, declare for her supremacy 
over the innovations and still recurring aspects of ordinary 
time ; and, it is scarcely matter of surprise, when we find 
the critic of hacknied judgment, grown subservient to the 
customary, resenting, as a vice, the assumption of new 
phases in the very genius whom he worshipped in another 
form. He is unwilling to think that there should be a 
novelty in art, when there is no longer freshness in his 
own fancy. 

In thus elaborating our views, too discursively, it may 
be thought, for a mere introduction to such a criuicism as 
we contemplate,—we have had in mind, two objects—both 
of which have regard to the future destinies of American 
literature. We have aimed at showing what the fiction ot 
a nation may be made,—how pure in its uses, how grand 
in its history, how altogether lovely and desirable. At 
piesent, our estimate of its uses, depending upon our tastes, 
is not calculated to elevate its aims, or to unprove its char- 
acter. ‘he fine arts are apt to follow slowly the progress 
of those which are subservient chietly to the animal neces 
sities or desires of the people. The usefulness ot poetry 
and painting, becomes clear to the mind only as itexpands 
to a just sense of its noblest destinies and purpose. It was 
our misfortune to have learned conventional wants—the 
cravings of an established and comparatively civilized so- 
ciety,—in advance of those which are spiritual and imagi- 
native. Sprung from a people which had already gone 
through their infancy, without any individual infancy of 
our own, we could see and feel our own deficiencies of a 
physical and external sort, long in advance of those which 
belong to the exercise of a peculiar and independent think- 
ing. As our people look to Great Britain, and survey her 
towers and palaces, the grandeur of her cities and her ship 
ping, the triumphs of her imanufactures and commerce, 
they feel, like Adam in the garden, that they are naked. 
Their emulation is addressed accordingly to the external 
clothing. They must show as fairly to the eye. ‘They 
must contend with Britain in her external aspects ;—and 
they will do it,—-and then !—Why, then, we may hope for 
something more ;—miay hope that, looking farther down- 
into the inner heart of the mother country,—they will dis 
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cover the worse nakedness in which they have so long 
sufiered the American soul to sleep. ‘They will see that, 
however magnificent may be the empire of Great Britain— 
her broad, massive exterior, and wondrous physicial pro- 
erties, —these are all as nothing in comparison with--nay 
all are due to—the intellectual vigor of her genius, height- 
ened and made resolute, quickened and made strong, by 


the constant workings of her sons in all departments of 


art, the spiritual and the moral, far more than the merely 
absolute and physical. 

A young and hurrying people such as ours, laboring un- 
der new conditions and urged by novel necessities, are apt 
to see little else but the things which present themselves to 
the eye, or which strike the imagination through this me- 
dium. It will require some time, and many lessons, before 
a new experience of what is useful and needful, will dawn 
upon our national consciousness. With this discovery, li- 
terature will reach the dignity of a profession. Until then, 
our people will entertain false notions of its value, and will 
place but a low estimate upon the true properties of fiction. 
‘They will yield their sympathies sooner to any other class 
of laborers. Nay, it is precisely because he does not seem 
to labor, that the artist sinks in their esteem. They have 
no faith in inspiration—no fondness for a nature that seems 
to do without effort, what is beyond themselves to do at all. 
‘Those branches of letters which are really the most infe- 
rior, are those upon which they will most insist—because of 
these very impressions—as of the greatest value. The 
greater the drudgery, in the eye of mere utilitarians, the 
greater the merit. ‘The mere working man is prefe rable to 
the mightiest genius. Your delving historian, of whom 
the world loses sight ina second generation ; your logician, 
who is turned out of school by his own pupils ; your plod- 
ding metaphysician, whom new systems repudiate; your 
Statesinan, who is forgotten the moment he leaves the fo- 
rum ;—all these meet with ready reverence in their day and 
generation, and command the homage of the multitude. 
But not so with your poet, your dramatist, your nove ‘list, — 
your master of fiction in one or other of its multiform com- 
missions. Tle may amuse, or he may not; but how should 
they suppose he should be thought fit to be named in the 
same day and generation with these grave and toilsome 
workers, [tis in vain that you would arrest the multitude, 
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as they run, and point them backward to the experience of 


ages. You show them vainly who were the great masters 
of the past, in the unvarying acknowledgments of the tu. 
ture. ‘They were certainly not the professed writers ot 
history and polities and logic,—but chiefly distinguished 
by that one faculty, in which all these are comparatively 
wanting—imagination,—the great faculty of the writer of 
fiction. Read their names,—the Homer's, the Euripides’s, 
the Aischylus’s, the Sophocles’s, the Dante’s, ‘Tasso’s, Boc- 
cacio’s and Alfieri’s; the Shakespeare’s and Milton’s; 
the Calderon’s and Cervantes’,—and,—but what a list!—a 
list by which the nations swear—by which they live,—and 
yet not a single man of them any thing better than a mere 
worker in the fields of fiction. But it is for this very rea- 
son that they live,—because, in the exercise of the imagi- 
nation, they employ the profoundest, the subtlest, the 
most powerful, various and excursive of all the faculties, 
which Deity has ever conferred upon his creature ; the 
faculty which, in turn, makes him a creator also! A na- 
tion will hardly reach its highest point of excellence, until 
it attains this conviction. It is a lesson which, important 
to all nations, is particularly essential to ours. Advancing 
with miraculous rapidity in a progress simply physical, we 
are at present the victims of a selfdelusion, which time 
will dissipate, we trust, but which it is not premature for 
patriotism and philosophy to reprehend. We are obscur 
ing, if not crushing, some of the nobler of our taculties, to 
such as are of inferior merit and importance. With us, li- 
terature—by which we do not mean to be understood to 
mean the drudgery of compilations—the school histories 
and biographies, the grammars and exercises in rhetoric 
and logic,—accumulations of state papers, and sermons and 
orations on stated occasions and seasons—but the highest 
exercises of the conceptive and ereative capacities of the 
human mind —its unmeasured flights, its daring specula- 
tions,—its researches into the indefinite and the expan- 
sive—its employment in analyses directly opposed to what 
is simply fixed and mechanical ;—our literature of this sort, 
is rather the amusement of the amateur, than the chosen 
vocation ef the professor having a faith in what he seeks. 
Our poets, afraid of, or sharing the cautious utilitarianism 
of our people, dare not risk themselves on the doubtful 
waters of protessional life, in*so frail a vessel, and keep 
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her only as a pleasure boat, in which they play wanton, 
with measured gambols, when the great ship is careened, 
or at her moorings. 

Such timidity does not comport with great endowment,—— 
will always prove a barrier to great and ultimate success. 
Complete mastery in art requires a perfect surrender of the 
mind to the favorite employment. 'The whole soul, the 
spirit and the strength, must be yielded up to the one pas- 
sion and pursuit. Unlike ordinary pursuits of trade or 
labor, that of art is first a passion. "lhe youth may choose 
to be a lawyer, or a doctor, or a merchant, or a soldier,— 
but in art it is the profession that chooses him. He is eall- 
ed, as Samuel was in the night-time, by a voice whose 
summons he does not understand, but dares not disobey. 
It is the voice of his own nature—of a special endowment, 
which tasks him wholly. Itdemands not only all his obe- 
dience, but all his faculties. It requires of him the entire 
surrender of his time and thoughts. It is his law as well 
as his voeation. And here, we are reminded of certain 
counsels of Walter Scott and Carlyle, to young beginners, 
who desire to be initiated in the service, and at the altars 
of the muse. ‘The vulgar constraction which has been 
put upon the answers of these two great men, in seeking to 
discourge their youthful aspirants, would make them guilty 
of most woful heresies, did we not feel very sure that both 
counsellors have been greatly misrepresented and misun- 
derstood. In some degree, they have misrepresented them- 
selves. ‘To the young friend, who applied to Scott to en- 
courage him in his desire to address himself to letters, he 
solemnly urges him, on no account to surrender himself to 
literature ; and, in one of those felicitous phrases, in which 
he was so fortunate, he tells him to make a “ staff of lite- 
rature rather than a crutch.” In other words, to take the 
muse for his mistress, if he pleased, but by no means make 
an honest woman of her. 

Of Carlyle we have a similar anecdote. He writes to 
a young kinsmen, that life is not to be wasted in verse-ma- 
king—that he must go to some better business. In both 
instances the advice thus bestowed was private. It was 
addressed to the individual. It belonged to his case only, 
and the terms employed by both teachers were made gene- 
tal, only to forbear giving pain to the persons for whom 
only the ungenial counsel was designed. It is in proof 
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of the virtue of the advice, thus given, that its recipients 
gave it publication. ‘They had not thesagacity to perceive 
that an amiable weakness had prompted their great kins- 
men to a degree of furbearanee which they did not merit, 
One of these goodly youth, eschewing the counsels of his 
kinsman, has put forth his versicles, and by this process fur- 
nished additional proof of the propriety of Carlyle’s opinion 
applied to the individual instance for which it was meant. 
l'o suppose that either of these distinguished writers, who 
had won fame and fortune by literature—as well in verse 
as prose,—should denounce the voeation—should decry it 
as an unbecoming art, unworthy of manhood—a waste of 
time, and a perversion of endowment—is toascribe to them 
no less impertinence than folly. That Carlyle, who has 
been, for the better part of a life time, living, feeding and 
fattening, by lectures upon German poets and poetry, should 
turn up his nose at poetry—that he should presume to sneer 
Milton, and Shakspeare, and Goethe, into torgetfulness—is 
an absurdity too monstrous to be supposed possible in the 
case of any writer, still less such a writer as himself; and— 
how ungracious in Scott—if he designed any thing more 
than to counsel a youth against a profession in which his 
chance was to be approved by neither Gods, men nor 
columns—to utter himself in such language—to rebuke the 
taste, which all the muses had combined to foster in himself, 
with equally great results of fame and fortune. But he was 
guilty of no such ingratitude. He, himself, had been particu- 
larly fortunate in having secured a staff before he became fa- 
mous in letters. He held an office of profit which was a sine- 
cure, and which enabled him, profitably, and at his leisure, 
to woo the muse at almostany season. But how cruel to mock 
the poor litterateur just beginning his career, and well endow- 
ed with the requisite genius from nature, with an exhor- 
tation to get an office under government before he sufler- 
ed himself to be a poet. What a gross ignorance of lite- 
rary history to exhort him against making literature an ex- 
clusive profession, by any one truly capable in intellect, with 
the long chronicle before him of great men in all ages, and 
countries who had done so, and, if not profitably, at all 
events famously and to the world’s great blessing and _be- 
hoof. The counsel of Scott, in which a graceful figure is 
made to look like an argument, should not be suffered to 
abuse mankind, or furnish an argument to the vulgar, who 
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have shown themselves but too ready to make use of it. 
Scott had no notion of its general application. Something 
of a worldling, he looked with a gentle pity upon the slight- 
ly endowed, but aspiring person, who sought his encourage- 
ments rather than his advice. <A careless feeling would 
have prompted another to have complied with the secret 
wishes of the youth, rather than with the expressed de- 
mand ;—-to have encouraged his vanity at the expense of 
his future fortunes. ‘Too generous and just for this, Scott 
was, at the same time, quite too amiable to declare the bet- 
terreason, in disabusing his mind of the pretension which had 
possessed it. He employed a middle course—always a 
mnistake in such cases—and the consequence is that he be- 
comes censurable for a heresy which he really did not en- 
iertain. "he application to Carlyle was of precisely the 
same character. But Carlyle was a creature of rougher 
and sterner character. He, too, forebore to show to the 
applicant his incompetence, but he also desired to turn the 
mind of the youth from an unsuitable employment, in 
which he would only chase a shadow, to the ruin of his 
earthly fortunes, and the probable sneer and laughter of his 
neighbors. He sought to gain his end by a sarcasm upon 
poetry in general, as a thing quite unworthy the pursuit of 
a genius so magnificent as that of his young kinsman. It 
was Carlyle’s misfortune that the blockhead, by way of jus- 
tifying his desertion of the muse, has published the dispara- 
ging opinion of his distinguished relative. That he design- 
ed any thing by his counsel, other than to keep the youth 
from making a fool of himself, nobody, with his wits about 
him, would be so foolish as to suppose. The publication, 
in both cases, of these crude oracles, is a proper penalty for 
the lack of candor—no matter what its souree—in which 
they originate. 

It is our duty to teach another sort of doctrine. Our 
purpose is not to encourage the incompetent. We cheer- 
fully concur in the propriety of the counsel which rebukes 
mere pretension, and scourges it to its proper tasks. We 
have no doubt that such advice is exceedingly valuable— 
vitally important, indeed, in the case of thousands, who 
mistake the cravings of ambition for Genius, and see their 
resources only through the atmosphere of self-esteem. But 
this is nothing to the argument. Our claim is that, where 
the endowment exists, it declares the duty ;— and that where 
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the mental faculty leads to Literature Literature musi 
, be the profession of the individual. The native faculty Is 
th . never to be disr earded, without bringing In the train ot its 
neglect, a thousand penalties, which deteat the enterpris 
and mock the desires of the heart. ‘Phat peculiar struetun 
and condition of mind, which distinguishes real talent, is 
of the most arbitrary character. It cannot be set at nought 
with impunity, and is basely perverted, in defiance to thy 
will of Heaven, when it Is compelled to subdue itself to si 
lenee. in obdience to considerations of vulgar gain, and th 
miserable desires of the passing hour. Gain may tollo 
its abandonment—such gain as satisfies the nature of th 
worldling—but which, as we contend, can never compen 
sate, to the loftily endowed, tor the better nature which they 
set at nought; and we are prepared to believe, if not 
prove, that, 1 most of those cases, where the duty, flowing 
trom the original allotment, is disregarded, a long. train ol 
social and mental miseries must follow, which society would 
vainly ascribe to any other cause. It is, in fact, a very 
abandonment of self which is counselled, when we are call- 
ed upon to forego the use of the higher faculties within our 
allotment. St. Paul’s recognition of the individual gifts ot 
man, involves a social, as well as a religious lesson. Assu- 
ming thatthere is a peculiar gift,—a special call—and that 
the genius of the individual is decreed at shrines which are 
conspicuous above the dead level of the plain where the 
ordinary citizen pursues his toil—and it becomes the religt- 
ous duty of the friend and neighbor,as we feel sure that itis 
their policy, rather to urge the subject to his peculiar task, 
leaving the profits totally unconsidered, than to oppose any 
barriers to his performance, or sanction any influences 
which persuade from its execution. We should counsel 
obedience to the call, as a selfish policy of society, arguing 
ba with no reference to the individual! himself. His duty has 
a common and general object, of which he is only the spe- 
cified instrument. It is from him that society drinks its 
inspiration, when it would acknowledge a higher appetite 
than is ever provoked by gain. Our tendency is com:on- 
i ly but tooearthy. There is little danger that the race of 
men, distracted by a thousand merely human desires, as- 
sailed by a host of petty social temptations, dogged by all 
sorts of base passions, forever striving in the dust, and after 
objects of the day,—there is little danger that they will be 
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hecuiled too far into the region of Cloudland, or become, for 
any length of time, forgetful of the day’s business or the 
day’s delight. We should bless, and encourage, all the 
influences that gradually prepare us for change; for spiri- 
iual impressions ; for that diversion of the mind from sordid \ 
passions and desires, Which are, immeasurably above all 
others, the danger that forever darkens about humanity. It 
sin this very oftlice that fiction becomes a great moral 
agent with humanity. It is thus that the poet ministers to 
religion. tmagination, his essential endowment, as it is 
the one whose exereise and oflices bring us more into the 
ikeness, as well as the comprehension of the Duty, is thus 
the paramount essential of that ministering priesthood, 
which, in ancient days, combined the faculties of the seer 
with those of the minstrel, and made of the poet a prophet 
who wasalone permitted to ascend the sacred eminences, 
eceiving, for his people, the laws and judgments of the 
iwtul and Kternal -ather ! 

sut this is a selfish consideration with society—a higher 
selfishness to which our feeble humanity has not yet 
fairly arisen. "lhe duty of the individual is not justifiably 
abandoned, because society has no taith in his mission, 
and no sense of its importance to themselves. It is the 
province of those having charge of the infant years of the 
inspired or endowed pupil, to sustain him in his work. The 
parent blessed in a child whose faculties are thus certainly 
aspiring, should see that he is set apart, and dedicated to 
his duties, as Hannibal was to his national revenges, at the 
altar. His training should have special reference to his 
endowment and pursuit; should be rigid, exacting, tena- 
cious and exclusive ; should sober his passions, strengthen 
nis body, make gentle his affections, and render his intel- 
leet equally full and clear. It is idle to say, that the ca- 
pacities and tendencies of the pupil are not discernible, and 
cannot be known until too late, for any social training. 
“The child’s the father of the man.” He himself shows 
us, by every incident of his own progress, for what he is 
designed and what should be his duties. We are speak 
ing, of course, of him only who has a call to a more than 
ordinary vocation—to something beyond the mere desire of 
seeing that money breeds like sheep. If we will but con- 
descend to study the child duly, instead of simply requir- 
ing that he shall study us, we shall soon learn how he 

6 VOL. xv.—No. 29. 
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should be taught. ‘Talent usually shows itself at a very 
early period. “The signs are commonly abundant. The 
tastes of the boy. his early employments, his humors, thy 
objects which he prefers to seek, the character of the “ASSO 
ciates whom he most affects, his spirit, lis habits, his very 
humours, and, in particular, his selfinspired eXerelses 

these. all. furnish indications whieh suffice amply tor th 
information of the curious, and the instruction of those 
who feel an interest in the pupil. It is we who refuse to 


i 


see. We perversely resent any disparity between the boy’s 
nature and our own. We oppose a hiind will to the de 
sires of his mind: and. looking through this meditim only, 
are vexed in due degree with the hostility or indifference 
with which he regards our expressed wishes in regard to 
his studies and pursuits. His nature is speaking to Us 


hourly, throueh his very moods, his absence: and what ts 
evidence of a native thought busy in his brain, we igno- 
rantly and angrily construe into an erratic nature which 
needs coercion and punishment, lest it’ wander to exeess. 
Perhaps there never was so uniform a history of misery- - 
excess, debauchery, frivolity, wild manners and vicious 
morals,—as we find in the career of most of the great 
British dramatic authors. How much of this perversity 
was due to the struggle, carried on through a sutlering in- 
fancy and youth, between the native passion at theirhearts, 
and the well-meaning, but blind will, of parental authority. 
They were kept in a constant state of warfare, which as it 
was socially legitimate, was one to which they could only 
oppose the resistance of stubborn listlessness or reckless 
defiance. Their performances have established the fact of 
their endowment. Suppose these could have been con- 
ceived at first?) Whrat might have been the moral results, 
aflecting equally their happiness and fortunes, had they 
been recognized—had they been trained, in obedience to 
the manifest appointment of mature, and spared the cruel 
struggle which embittered their affections, and made life 
as much a waste as a triumph ! 

Scott’s opinions were in the teeth of all experience, no 
less than ef his own example. 'The history of literature 
shows us—particeularly that of fietion—that it has seldom 
or never been successful, exceptas a profession. ‘The lives 
of the great masters of art in fiction, were exclusively surren- 
dered to the one vocation. There may have been one excep- 
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‘ion, and this under peculiar cireumstances—but it will 
be scarcely possible to discover more. The reckless hardi- 
hood with which the dramatic writers of the Elizabethan 
period, and subsequently, threw themselves upon their art, 
in defiance of public reproach, and all manner of destitu- 
tion, was quite as much in proof of their peculiar endow- 
ment, and because of it, as of the injustice of society, and 
the oppressive conflict with the hourly recurring and humi- 
liating necessities of life. ‘Their mission implied a pas- 
sion, and found for them suflicient reward, as Coleridge 
has happily remarked of himself as a poet, in its own ex- 
ercise. [tis in this way, that nature always seeks to furnish 
the motive for those upon whom she imposes her heaviest 
labors. "Mhey could not have been mere amateurs,—could 
not have chosen one vocation in order to please their neigh- 
hors—-satisfied with stealthy visits only to the objects of their 
love. "The whole soul was in their work. Shakspeare’s 
pursuit was the drama only. It was through this form of 
poetry that his genius developed itself most readily. Who 
will say that Shakspeare—with a wonderfully balanced 
mind—with the most astonishing resources of causality 
and comparison—with an imagination which bore him by 
single flights to his couclusions—with all the necessary 
faculties strong in unison, and rejoicing, as it were, to 
work—who shall say that he could have made one-half so 
good a lawyer, historian, physician, painter er engineer, as 
dramatist and poet? Who can doubt that he pursued his 
natural vocation, and obeyed that mission for which he was 
a thousand times better fitted than any other? Yet, it is 
highly probable that he would have made more money by 
any other craft—quite as much—and, in many others, 
would have been far more sure of the sympathies and res- 
pect of the doggedly good among his neighbors. And so 
we may assert of the Marlowe's, the Shirley’s, the Beau- 
mont’s, the Fletcher’s; Peele’s, Greene’s, Dekkar’s, Jonson’s 
and a thousand others. ‘These are all found to have sur- 
rendered themselves to their art. And thus, in suceeeding 
times, literature was the single occupation, confined com- 
monly to one of its branches only, of the Pope’s and Dry- 
den’s, the Cowper’s, Byron’s, Moore’s, Campbell’s—all, in- 
deed, who have grown famous, whether in prose or verse 
fiction. So with Scott himself, and Milton, though both 
of them had oflices. Milton’s office, by the way, was a 
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literary one. As for the duties of Scott’s office, they were 
such as never to distract his mind, and they called for little of 
a . his time. The “Shirra’ was a fortunate man. His 
crutch would certainly not have been rejected by any ot 
the poets who preceded him, (we have seen how sorry a | ; 
one was accepted by Burns) and would not have lessened ; 
by any means the number, as it must have helped very 
‘greatly the value, of their productions. A mind secure 
; against the miseries of want, very naturally soars with ten- 
fold grace and vigor, than when fettered by nakedness and 
clipped of its wings by hunger. ‘The sheriflalty with F 
Scott, was a source of revenue, not a vocation, Could he 
have given to his young friend his office with his advice, 
" the latter might have been returned to him with interest. 's 
: His own case not excepted, we repeat, with perfect confi- 
4 dence, that not one of the decidedly successful masters of 
English fiction, but surrendered himself with all his soul 
and with all his strength—bhaving no other love, having no : 
other labor,—to the communion and worship of the muse. | 
We trust that we shall be able, in the end, to justify these 
long and seemingly remote digressions from our immediate 
subject. There is a superior motive which governs the re- 
view writer, beyond the mere claims of the author, or even 
the book under consideration. ‘This consists in the desire, 
not merely to determine justly upon the merits of these, 
but to declare and fix the standards of judgment, and sug- 
gest new clues to design and execution for the achieve- 
ments and the progresses of others. Unless we aim at the 
instruction of the future student, we do but imperfectly ful- 
fil the duties of criticism which we have undertaken. The 
American reviewer, in particular, is not supposed to write, 
simply to show what has been done in other countries and 
by other hands; for this task may be admitted to be exe- 
i cuted by the critics of the very region from whence the 
production issues. Our merit would be very slight, and 
our performances of little value, if we merely indulged, bis 
repetita, in the iteration of opinions at second-hand, with- 
out adapting them in some degree to our peculiar condition 
. and necessities. It is, above all, important that our views 
should be made to inspirit and refine the struggling 
if thought of our rising generation ; and the development of 
— ae ales letters and art, the suggestions of the no- 
jects which lie within the scope of the latter,—to 
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say nothing of the necessity of counteracting foreign criti- 
cism, When, in obedience to those laws of routine which 
ust uly fetter progress under ancient institutions, it would 
lead us in opposition to our own,—should, as a matter of 
absolute propriety, accompany every attempt to adjust the 
pretensions of the author under notice. ‘To lead our read- 
ers to the more earnest consideration of the subject—to re- 
veal its occult no less than evident uses—to show how it 
nay bear, not only upon the popular taste, but upon the 
national prosperity and happiness—to furnish equally the 
true motives and true models for the government and di- 
rection of the native faculty—these are considerations 
which seem naturally to grow out of any inquiry into what 
has been done by other nations, towards informing and 
employing the a spirit of the age.” ‘There are still classes 
among us, ignorant of the true nature which distinguishes 
the human gifts from those of the animal—who, w ith equal 
insolence and blindness, set themselves resolute ‘ly in op- 
position to every exercise of art—ignorantly seeking to si- 
lence the very noblest utterance by which man is author- 
ized to present himself before his Maker; and when we 
find that a similar stupidity perverts the opinions of men, 
themselves great masters of art, such as Scott and Carlyle, 
it becomes doubly essential that we should expose the ab- 
surdity, and indicate the true sources of all this wretched 
perversion of common sense, which secks the overthrow of 
senses which are not the less necessary, because they are 
uncommon. In showing that the true nature of man is 
art—that he is a builder and creator like his Sovereign 
Master—that it is really by the e xquigite ingenuities be- 
longing to his faculty for de sigh, that he is most certainly 
distinguished from the brute creation,—we claim to be do- 
ing something no less necessary to the morality and reli- 
gion, than for the tastes and pleasures of the race. 

It is now for us, keeping in mind the views laid down 
in these pee mises, to take up the writings of the several 
British authors, whom we have so long kept in waiting at 
ile porch. Some of these m: ay be dismissed in ve ry fe W 
sentences, Our previous notice,* discussed the claims of 
Horne, Dickens, Marryatt, Ingoldsby, Douglas Jerrold, 

heodore Hook, the Misses Porter and D’Israeli, Macready 


* See Southern (Quarterly Review, vol. vii., No. 14, for April, 1845. 
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the actor, with passing glances at other distinguished pei 
sonages, who are supposed to exercise a certain influenc: 
upon the mind and temper of the age. In this task, wi 
ventured to supply some of the omissions of Mr. Horne 
We take up the calendar where we lett it then, beginning 
with those writers who seem to have the smallest claim on 
our attention. 

The American reader, familiar with the modern Literatur 
of England, will naturally, under this resolution, look to 
see us mention Mrs. 'I'rollope. The very name provokes 
a smile. It was, surely, by some fatality which revenges 
the wrongs done by her pen to this nation, that she was 
wedded to sucha name. Of the thing itself, the husband, to 
which this awkward name attaches, we know nothing and 
shall say nothing; except, indeed, it be to express ow 
apprehension, that, in the choice of a mate, he must have 
designed nothing more than fitly to appropriate the name. 
Trollope she is, all over. ‘Che woman is inherently vulgar. 
All her books, even in greater degree than that on America, 
declare this fact. Her tastes are gross and masculine. 
She is prying, impertinent and confident ; of a bold, auda- 
cious spirit; with a humor thatis English only in its rude- 
ness, and its utter lack of delicacy and forbearance. Sen- 
sibility she seems to have none. Never was intellect more 
animal; and, in the perusal of any of her volumes, we are 
irresistibly reminded of that criticism by Bulwer (in the 
“New Monthly” if we remember rightly) upon one of 
them, where he notes the perpetual appetite trom which 
she suffers. She is always for the creature comforts, Het 
nose is ever in the pantry. Fish, flesh and fowl are the 
creatures of her waking thoughts and of her nightly dreams. 
Does she ascend a hill, it is less to survey the prospect than 
to provoke an appetite. ; 


She eats while going up, and she 
eats when coming down. 


She eats as she sallies forth, and 
the first thing she does on returning, is to eat again. "This 
is English we know. But Mrs. ‘Trollope is more than 
usually Huglish in this respect. Her inspiration is caught 
trom her appetite, and her most sratetul thoughts may be 
traced to the region of the diaphragm. We have no doubt 


that all her quarrel with Cincinnati arose from the inferiority 
: Had it cooked well, she had acknowledged 
tts virtues. She is a creature essentially of stomach, and 
certainly possesses better digestion than brains,  'I'bes' 


of its cuisine. 
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characteristics appear even more conspicuously in her novels 
than in her travels. Among the latter, the book about the 
United States was the best, as it was the first. "That in 
regard to the Parisians is in better taste, but of less merit. 
The strong coarse humor, which we have ascribed to her— 
a tolerable share of common sense-—a bold Cobbett-like 
manner of expression,—and a more than common share of 
that spicy malignity with which British writers season 
their writings when the subject is America,—these com- 
bined to give circulation to a volume, and notoriety to an 
author, neither of which, without the latter adjunct, could 
have commanded much notice from the public. It is not 
in our province now to waste words upon the “ Domestic 
Manners of the Americans.” ‘That work, whether for good 
or evil, has served its turn. It will do no more mischief. 
It told us some truths after a vulgar fashion, and perhaps 
led to some improvements. Its defect was one to which 
most British travellers are subject—that of generalizing 
confidently upon immature views, and inadequate premises. 
A single fact usually suffices the Englishman,—and Eng- 
lishwoman—when it can be made to tell against America. 
In looking at the criticism of Mr. Horne upon this lady, 
we find that he goes with us in all respects, and has dwelt 
upon the sare prominent features in the style and manner 
of this lady, in terms probably even more harsh than our 
own. Weare sorry, however, for the sake of Mr. Horne 
himself, to perceive that he could not criticise Mrs. Trol- 
lope, without indulging in a sneer at the expense of this 
country. He discovers that her books are vulgar and silly, 
and false and insolent, except when the Americans are the 
subject of vilification and impertinence. Such are his 
prejudices —the old English leaven still—that, though he 
himself knows nothing of us personally, he prefers to 
believe in one by whom we are disparaged, and in whom he 
puts ho faith in respect to any other of her representations. 
The novels of Mrs. Trollope are coarse and clumsy deli- 
Heations of society. She has written several, in all of which 
humanity is simply 'lrollopised. She has no skill as an artist, 
hone of that invention which knows how to design and 
systematize, aud uo taste. She has vivacity, a flippant 
treedom of discourse, a slight capacity for homely pictures 
ter the Flemish school, some broad humor perhaps, 
aud possibly some wit. But, altogether, the qualities of 
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her mind are very far from such as should or will commend 
her to posterity. “We cannot see in what manner her wri 
tings can inform or influence the age, unless in the effect 
which they may be supposed to have had upon the more 
ignorant portion of the American people whom she took in 
hand to lesson. 

Mrs. Gore, though at this time rather popular, from cer- 
tain unacknowledged writings, “Cecil” and “Self,” we 
place next in rank, but above Mrs. Trollope. Her vul- 
garity,—and she has it also,—is of a different sort from 
that of the latter lady. Mrs. Gore is vulgar through her 
conceit rather than through her tastes. Hers is the vul- 
garity of sentiment and fashion rather than of innate moods. 
It is in her presumption that she offends rather than by her 
sympathies. Her book for example, “Self,” through which 
we have just gone, is marked more decidedly with preten- 
sion than with talent. The strain for effect, for fine saying 
and happy repartee, is continual, znd seldom successful. 
Her wit is an up-hill business. It is labored and artificial. 
She mistakes flippancy for wit. She is frivolous when she 
endeavors to be fine. ‘The egotism and vivacity of these 
two works are the qualities which give them temporary 
success. Mere animation imparts buoyancy. She has 
talent, confessedly; considerable tact; she is skilful in her 
groups, and contrives a surprise of situation, and a contrast 
ot character, with great readiness and adroitness. But 
there is a shallowness, an unsubstantiality, about her fabrics, 
which make them but as so much brass and tinkling metal 
in our ears. ‘The impression is lost as soon as it is made. 
A faint echo returns to us, of her voice—a faint outline 
upon the retina of memory—of some among her many 
personages; but they pass quickly from sight, melt into 
shadow, and we lose them from sight forever. She pour- 
trays no individual whom we ean, or care to, remember. 
And this, solely because there is no genius, no originality, 
in her performances, ‘They are transcripis from received 
impressions, She possesses no home power. She is with- 
out Mnagination; her fancy is quick and lively, but its 
Wings are borrowed; and she has no capacity to give 
warmth and color to those scenes of fashionable life iu 
which she expatiaics, We are not prepared to recognize 
the Justness of that estimate, in the critique before us, which 
yields so much respect to her delineations and details of 
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party and political intrigue. “ Self,” is not even a story of 
continuous and sustained interest. {t is distinguished by 
some contradictions in the character of the principal per- 
sonage; who, by the way, is no more than a well known 
member of the dramatis persona, sulficiently familiar to 
the common capital of the novelist of social life. ‘To ad- 
mitthat her books are readable—that they amuse the un- 
employed intellect and beguile the languid hour—is an 
admission Which may be made in the case of a thousand 
volumes, of which, ifasked the question a week after, we 
should doubtfully answer if we said that they had been 
read at all. ‘Their animation, the variety of their scenes, 
the continual throng of characters, and a slight dash of 
the spirituelle in the mind of the writer—just enough to 
enliven a not very decided fancy,—are the highest proper- 
ties of her talent. 

The Lrish novelists are Banim, Lover, Lever, Carleton, 
Mrs. Hall, and Lady Morgan. Miladi Morgan is passée. 
She has survived her mission. Yet what boy of thirty 
years ago, can forget the fair Miss Owenson, whose Wild 
Irish Girl seemed to have been created for his own especial 
devotion. We are not prepared to believe that this author 
has deservedly sunk into disrepute. She has certainly lost 
the ear of the public. Something of this was due to her 
mannerism, and to the great mistake which she made, of em- 
barrassing the progress of herstory by her discussions. Yet, 
the “Beguine” a comparatively recent novel, shows her judg- 
ment to have increased without any corresponding dimin- 
ution of her powers of invention. In our early readings 
of this once popular writer, we confess to have been fre- 
quently reminded of Corinne. Certainly, had Miss Owen- 
son been caught young—or rather, we should say, had she 
not been caught young,—she might have been the Irish 
Sappho or Corinne. We are now recording an impression 
only, and not a grave judgment in the premises. It might 
be dificult to trace the peculiar endowments which would 
justify us in finding in her intellectual nature a sympathy 
with the Italian or the Grecian Lmprovvisatrice. But the in- 
quiry might be profitably commended to those who are 
entering upon that dawning period, when the ailections are 
most strongly informed by the fancies. ‘They may discover 
the similitudes which would puzzle the grave reviewer, no 
longer in the ‘May of life ;’ and, for their benefit, we trust 
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that this reference will persuade some American publishe: 
to a complete edition of Lady Morgan’s writings. — 

Mrs. Hall’s pictures of Irish life, are equally pleasing and 
faithful portraitures. Her tales embody her most successful 
performances. These are graceful and tender, rather than 
powerful or pathetic. If any thing, she is too literal, and 
lessens the value of her sketches, as whole things, by a lit. 
tle too much detail. Her prudence, and nice sense of pro- 
priety, are, perhaps, rather injurious than beneficial. They 
impair her courage as a novelist, and, without audacity, 
invention most commonly stales, and becomes a thing ot 
second hand. William Carleton belongs to the same school 
with Mrs. Hall. He possesses more dramatic power, with 
less taste ;—and is quite as faithful in his portraitures, with 
a larger degree of warmth andcolour. Of Lover, we know 
something personally. He is, sociably and in books, what 
the world calls a rare good fellow. He is a pleasant humo- 
rist in society, and, in his stories, a lover of fun. His wn- 
tings would be more successful, if he would infuse them 
with more of the quality which he finds most successful in 
society. But they lack the method which makes his per- 
sonal humor so contagious. They have a little too much 
uproariousness. Besides, they are far from being so natu- 
ral as himself. There is too much straining after the mer- 
riment. ‘The grin is sometimes too broad, the joke too 
laboriously designed, and a whole book, such as Handy- 
Andy, made up entirely of absurdities, meant to keep the 
reader’s jaws agape, is a little too much for human philoso- 
phy to bear, even in the least occupied intellect. But Lo- 
ver is truthful also. His Irishman is a native. He knows 
his origin; he believes in whiskey and shilelah; and the 
boy has a natural flavor about his brogans which leaves 
him in no doubt of his identity when he wakes. He is not 
a quarrelsome Pateither. If he breaks his neighbor's head, 
or exposes his own to a similar mischance, it does not sour 
his temper. He never doubts that a plaister can be found 
for the hurt; and, in this conviction, he is not unwilling to 
renew, at a proper invitation, the orgies which occasioned 
the mischance. Lover leaves the rebellious Lrishman to other 
novelists. ‘There is no malice really in his clan. ‘They 
have the infirmities of the Island. but do not seem to be in- 
fected by any of the venom, which party has been distilling 


for its curse during the last three hundred years. 
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We have spoken of Lover in society. He is a rare com- 
panion. ‘hose who have heard him in his evenings, as a 
narrator and singer, in this country, can form a partial idea 
of what he would exhibit in the snug circle of triends and 
soot companions. As asinger, he is sweet and tasteful, 
without being powerful; his lyrics are graceful embodi- 
ments of simple and natural sentiments. ‘The material of 
his narratives appeals to similar feelings and sympathies. 
He tells a story happily, with just enough of dignity to keep 
his himor from losing him the respect of his audience, and 
ust enough of fancy for the decoration of both. 

\ir. Horne rates Lever, the author of “ Harry Lorrequer,” 
quite too humbly. Lever is something more than the im- 
pulsive delineator of animal lite. "That he has wonderful 
buoyancy, is true; that this buoyancy sometimes hurries 
him away into a forgetfulness of the due proportions of his 
story—making him forgetful of its light and shade—re- 
gardless of its proprieties, and impairing the very force of his 
action by the absence of that necessary contrast which is 
aflorded only by occasional repose in his delineations—is 
contessedly his fault. But it would be a lamentable injus- 
tice to assume that he is entirely deficient in the sense of 
heauty or the sentiment of tenderness. It is not that he 
wholly lacks in these, but that his bueyancy makes us heed- 
less of them when they appear. It is the superiority of one 
of his faculties that makes us forgetful of the rest. But 
there is a quality of ‘ Harry Lorrequer’ to which Mr. Horne 
accords no acknowledgment. It is the shrewd sense, the 
acute humour, the keen argument, the broad bold view of 
life in society, which the author takes, and which would be 
quite sutlicient, even in the absence of the sentiments, to re- 
deem the author from the imputation of being a mere crea- 
ture of vulgar enthusiasm, only attractive from the gross 
excess of mere animal spirits. Unquestionably, Lever is 
not a writer with whom the softer emotions predominate. 
His warmth is moderate,—his coloring not vivid or intense. 
It is form and action in which he excels chiefly. But his 
form is very symmetrical, and his action is that of a rider 
who manages his steed with a wonderful power, which 
only does not seem to exhibit grace, because of the fact that 
the grace, though considerable, is far less impressive than 
the speed. He is a blooded courser, in whose rapidity of 
fight we naturally overlook,—and this because of our own 
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blood —the arching neck, the gaily tossing head, the glossy 
skin. through which the red blood seems ready to burst—th 
sleck limbs. the streaming mane, and the great fiery dila- 
ting eve. He so excites us by the race, that we, ourselves, 
eall for repose, and pay but little heed, whilst he, himselt, 
is enjoying it. Inthe latter writings of Lever he has shown 
paces more subdued: more care in his designs, and mo! 

harmony in his delineations. Whether this is the resultol 
subdued animal spirits in himself—or,—which is quite as 
probable,—-of a cooler estimate of the various requisites ol 
his art.—his future writings must determine. "This soni 

what perilous trial is betore him—regarding wholly his 
present popularity —of so bringing eut new qualities of 
strength, as to compensate, to his old admirers, for any d 

minution of that wild vigor, which Mr. Horne seems but 
too much inclined to disparage. 

We confess to no other knowledge of Mrs. Shelley, as a 
novelist, than by the single story of * ’rankenstein.” "There 
is another romance from her pen entitled “ Valperga” which 
has escaped our notice. It has never, we, believe, reached 
an American edition, and this, probably, beeause of the 
small success in this country of the first production. Mr. 
Horne describes “ Valperga” as a work of high merit, aim- 
ing at anoble object and attaining it. He admits it to be 
inferior to Frankenstein, though we should fancy, from his 
description, rather because of the inferior boldness of the 
design than the inferiority of execution. “ Frankenstein,” 
itself could not well be successful, in the popular meaning 
of the word. Its reputation must always be inferior to its 
circulation. It belongs to the class of intensely imagina- 
tive fiction, the standard of which belongs rather to poetical 
than prose performances. It is a conception rather mons- 
trous than magnificent, contemplating an extreme violation 
of natural laws, rather than a bold grasp beyond the ordi- 
nary domains of nature. This is a great error. The 
mind of man is not unwilling to receive as truth that which 
does not openly seek to outrage truth. It will believe in, 
and admit the merely possible, and the art of the romancer 
consists in making this seem probable ; but the manifestly 
impossible is an outrage upon the understanding to which 
it never submits with resignation. Here lay the vital de- 
fect in “Frankenstein,” and all the merit which the reader 
will concede to the author, is the recognitition of that auda- 
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city of purpose, that imperious will, and those various at- 
tributes of genius, which, in adventuring upon extravagan- 
cies, is yet enabled to command the respect and even ad- 
miration of those, who, nevertheless, withhold their faith, 
We regard “ Frankenstein” with admiration as a work of 
fearlessness and ingenuity,—the ingenuity not being equal 
tothe courage which prompts its exercise. When an au- 
thor undertakes to frame a man from the shambles of the 
surgeon, and endow him with animation, we expect to be per- 
mitted to witness the processes. It will not do to say,— 
‘Presto! the thing is done!’ We ask for the manner of 
the doing, and require, the exhibition of a modus ope- 
randi, involving, at least, a sufficient array of happy plausi- 
bilities. Here lay her difficulty ; and, if we could over- 
leap this difliculty as readily as the writer, the rest were easy. 
The power of Mrs. Shelley is strikingly shown, in the aw- 
ful sorrows of the Being whom she has unnaturally brought 
to life. She has made a monster, gross and unsightly; resem- 
bling well neither man nor beast—and has endowed him 
with human sensibilities. He has the deepest sympathies 
with the race; and, with passions the most intense, longs 
for the sweet communion of his fellows. But his simple pre- 
sence aflrights all others. ‘The eyes of men revolt at his 
approach with loathing, and he longs for society in vain. 
He loves, yet inspires nothing but disgust; and it is not 
wonderful that, in the wild despair of his desolation, he 
should haunt with hate the unwise being whose ingenuity 
has endowed him, to no purpose, with existence. “Franken- 
stein” is emphatically a work of power; but it is a power 
too frequently exercised at random, and lacking that sym- 
inetry of parts which denotes a subdued judgment, and a 
presiding taste. It is a power, indeed, that would seem 
only a natural birth in the wife of Shelley, the adventu- 
ous spiritualist,—the child of Godwin the materialist, and 
of Mary Wolstonecraft, who was a strange compound of 
both, with a more than common proportion of the woman ! 
The writings of Ainsworth, are in direct contrast with 
those of Mrs, Shelley, though both belong to the class of som- 
bre gothic fiction. But there isan immeasurable difference 
and distance between them. The performances of Mrs. 
Shelley are distinguished by design, one of the first essen- 
lials of genius; those of Ainsworth are almost entirely de- 
ficient in this quality and depend for their success chiefly 
‘ VOL. xv.--No. 29. 
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upon the accumulation of details. A certain, not Inconsi 
derable ingenuity, in the arrangement and grouping of thes, 
details, for the purposes of present effect, is the single se 
cret of the success of thisauthor; who has also sought for 
popularity by appealing to an inferior class of readers. Hi 
has descended to pacity the tastes of those who have n 
native taste for literature, and who seek no interest in books 
higher than that which is to be atlorded by any collection 
of cause celebre which may be gathered trom the crim 
nal courts of every fargecity. "To delineate bold, bad mer 
or weak and viciors ones, Is surely no difficult, matter, as 


the two characters belong really to the surface of society 
It would redeem and prove the genius of the writer. who, 
in the employment of such characters, would detach his in 
stances from the mass and confer upon them that indiv 


duality by which we could remember them hereafter, This 
is what is done by great artists only. The Brian de Bois 
Guilbert, of Scott, for example, was no doubt as reckless a 
ruflian as ever disgraeed humanity; but he was not the 
ruflian of a class; and nobody ever confounds him with thi 
undiseriminated herd of criminals such as fix the atten- 
tion of the gaping and shuddering crowd at the quarterly 
discoveries and convictions of the Sessions. Now, Ains- 
worth’s scoundrels, though justly drawn as such-—rogues i 
grain—are all rozues of the same grain precisely; and when 
you have gone through all his volumes, and thrown them 
aside, it will be difficult to separate them and assign the 
particular deeds toeach. You will be apt to fasten the 
events of one life upon the conscience of another ; and the 
plot of one story, if plot it ean be called —* which plot is 
none”—will rarely ever occur to you in connection with its 
pecuilar dramatis persone. His books are suecessive 
scenes of crinie, loosely hung together, and to be found in 
the same frame work, only that one greater ruflian than the 
rest, Is made to figure most couspicuously on the zreate! part 
of the canvass. ‘The secret of their vitality—their popula: 
rity rather—is due entirely to that prominent taste among the 
greater number which delights in annals of strife and blood 
shed—which make thousands crowd to an execution,—a 
cockfight or a pugilist exhibition. 
Ainsworth 
don, and « 
merit consists in the 


In the same class with 
,1S Reynolds, the author of the Mysteries of Lon- 
ther books of like character: in which the chief 
wonderful rapidity with which crime 
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travels after crime. ‘The gaol, the brothel, the ginshop, the 
callows,—these are the favorite scenes and subjects. How 
to train rogues to excellence—how to exhibit their ingenui- 
ty--in what w: ay to corrupt the morals of both sexes how 
to oppress feebleness with foree—-with what gout to exhi- 
hit drunkenness——to etfect fraud—to exercise agility in rob- 
bery,—skill in the escape from custody, and hardihood on 
the gallows: in these the author’s mind labors unce asingly, 
with a fearful taste for the depravities of human society, 
which make us almost faney that itis not merely as a mi- 
nister to a prurient appetite that he labors, but con amore, 
as one Who longs to be a profe ssor. Reynolds has more in- 
genuity and better sustained abilities, perhaps, than Ains- 
worth ; butdrawing their material from similar sources with 
Kugene Sue, they, neither of them, possess a tithe of his ge- 
nius, his power, the skill with which he combines, or the 
courage with which he conceives. "Their nearest neighbor 

\lexandre Dumas; but the latter is infinitely the supe- 
rior in invention, in good taste, in variety of costume and 
character, and in that good taste which prompts, for the pur- 
poses of relief and contrast, the light and shade which are 
essential tothe picture. We gladly pass from these to an- 
other order of writers, 

It would be scarcely proper, in such a catalogue rat- 
sonnee as We are making, to omit all notice of Lockhart. 
Mr. Horne has done so, and it would be difficult to say for 
Whatreason. It is not as a eritic, or as a poet, that we propose 
toconsider Lockhart; though it will probably surprise many 
of our readers to hear him discussed in any other character. 
In America, he is chiefly known as the translator of the 
Spanish Ballads, the contributor for Blackwood, the editor 
of the Quarterly Review (succeeding Gifford) and the au- 
thor of that saue y, Spicy corre sponde nee, “ Peter’s Letters 
to his Kinsfolk.” As a eritie, he is ge nerally regarded as 
stern, inflexible and cold; with few genialities, and stan- 
dards which are exacting, rather because of his tempera- 
inent, than in recognition of any very sublime and exacting 
requisitions of the judgment. Allowing for the natural dis- 
\ualifications of such a critic, on the score of deficient 
sympathie s, and it will probably be found that Lockhart’s 
criticisms are usually just and well considered, as they are 
mostly considered honest. We do not know that his poli- 
tical or personal prejudices have warped his opinions in 
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greater degree than is the case with reviewers generally, 
As a translator of the Spanish Ballads, he has showna 
nerve of his own, and a muse quite as independent as is 
becoming in one who professes to be a translator only. 
That he has the tastes which make the poet, with an imagi- 
nation to enkindle and enliven them, is unquestionable. 
But his muse is deficient in fancy, and her want of sympa- 
thy and warmth leaves her strain without adequate modu. 
lation. Her tone is too even, her paces too uniform, not 
finally to become monotonous. ‘The same qualities, how- 
ever, which enabled Lockhart to make a dignified figure in 
verse, constitute essential endowments for the successful 
romancer. Verse requires warmth, no matter what the sub- 
ject of delineation. ‘This constitutes the sources of its 
coloring, as the sunlight is essential to the rainbow. But 
the romance is a wondrously wide field, susceptible of a 
thousand forms and uses to which verse could not fitly be 
applied ; and he who lacked the sympathies necessary for 
a story of girlish love, or vehement tenderness, might yet 
compel an admiration, in the delineation of scenes of hea- 
then persecution, or Christian fortitude, recalled fromthe 
mighty wreck of Rome’s awful and various history. The 
hand that might not linger, toying idly in the silken meshes 
of the hair of Nea or Amaryllis, might yet be lifted in 
lonely desolation above the bald heights and dark lonely 
tarns among the Scottish highlands. Lockhart’s novels 
are “ Valerius, a Roman Story,” and “Adam Blair,” “ Mat- 
thew Wald” and “Reginald Dalton.” The three latter 
are domestic narratives. Reginald Dalton is the least 
powerful of these, as much perhaps, because of its season 
and material, as from any other cause. “Adam Blair” and 
Matthew Wald,” are both fearful tragedies—guilt and 
horror—intense agonies of spirit—awful meditations, and 
slow but complete repentance, constituting the essential 
properties. ‘They are tales of profound horror; the more 
intense, as the author has not the power, with lighter hues 
9 tage at a to mitigate the depth and intensity 
, the 1 gh which he conducts us. A_ single 
directness of purpose seems to govern him in his progress. 
He himself appears to take no interest in what he sees. 
_ exhibits the stern habitual indifference of the anatomist. 
basa, horrid wound, the butchered frame, the 
, the gushing arteries, the sundered and still 
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juivering heart, without sharing in your emotions; and 
some portion of your thrill and shudder is due to your 
revoltings at that cool inditlerence—that stoical fortitude, — 
which not only fails to sympathize with the horrors which 
t contemplates, but which shows no sort of sympathy 
with your distresses, It is as Mephistophiles conducting 
aust: only that, in the case of our novelist, he. does not 
mock the spectacle which he simply seems not to feel. He 
couduets you through this realm of horrors as a guide to 
whom they have so long been familiar that his sensibilities 

have grown quite callous in the survey. This is the chief 
detect of the author. In ether respects, the stories in ques- 
tion, are fullof rare proots of a justand profound knowledge 
of human nature in certain of its forms—in the stubborn, 
fierce, morbid, wild and unrelenting—in its sense of reso- 
lution and self dependence—its sense of wrong and hu- 
miliation—its sense of fear—its susceptibilities of con- 
science and self rebuke. In the portrayal of these charac- 
teristics, there are few novels to compare with Adam Blair 
and Matthew Wald. ‘lhe same features prevail in Vale- 
rius, with this addition,—that the story is made to borrow 
a portion of its interest from history. It restores us Rome 
at an imposing period. It gives us classic pictures drawn 
bya hand equally vigorous and truthful. It is a noble 
sketeh, such as may be always read profitably with regard 
to the interest which it awakens by its shows of ancient 
manners and society, and its illustration of favorite periods 
in a favorite history ;—and pleasantly, in regard to the 
story, Which is one of considerable force and character, 
As classical performances, by which we are to understand, 

a nice fitness of properties, a just accommodation of parts, a 
general symmetry of form, and aclear, simple, direet man- 
her—these novels of Mr. Lockhart deserve careful study, 
and will alwys ys reward perusal. Nor, considering the 
absence of warmth, and the coldness and thinness of at- 

hosphere which distinguish them, will it) be objected that 
the style is wanting in varie ty and grace, and marches 
lorward, like the author, with a carriage that seems staid 
wd unbroken, having regard only to the stern and simple 

“Wgencies of the subject, ? 
rom Lockhart we turn to one of the most recent of the 
novelists of Great Britain, who, in some characteristics, seems 
‘vresemble him. Currer Bell is the author of “Jane Lyre,” 
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a story that took strong and immediate possession of the 
popular mind. It had qualities to justify this popularity. 
With many deficiencies, chiefly of the kind that we have 
pointed out in Lockhart—a coldness, a searching severity— 
an apparent lack of geniality—a something of the mono- 
tonous in the general employment of details—and an occa- 
sional departure from the laws of a becoming taste—it 
possessed features of strength, passion, power, and origt- 
nality, which naturally commended it to the favoring judg- 
ment of the multitude. Freshness in an author, where 
his processes are not occult, and his aims not indirect and 
circuitous, will always find its way to the popular heart ; 
and, in addition to this quality, the author of “ Jane Eyre,” 
possessed, in considerable degree, those intuitive faculties, 
which enable the novelist of genius, to dart at once into 
the secret motives of human action. He showed a rare 
insight of character—was searching if not profound, and 
succeeded in framing a fine study in the character of Jane 
Eyre, which, but for some serious defects in the por- 
traiture, might almost persuade us to place her in the same 
gallery with Jeanie Deans. She united the heroine with 
the woman, and this is a triumph always with the novelist. 
His hero was farless suecessful. The character wanted sym- 
metry. It was frequently inconsistent with itself and with 
the author’s own purposes; and the difficulties of the situa- 
tion, appears not unfrequently to have prompted him 
toa departure from his plans. That “Jane Eyre” isa 
work exhibiting design, as well in the persons as the story, 
constitutes the chief claim of the author to position. He 
needs refinement—more deliberate study—a more rigid 
adherence to his original purpose, and the careful avoidance 
of coarsenesses, of which, however stern, and rude, and 
arbitrary, the productions of Lockhart exhibit few tokens. 
Other works have been imputed to this author, which are 
probably chargeable only in part tohis account. He seems 
to have several brothers engaged in literature. But, with 
considerable shows of a rough native power in “Wuthering 
Heights,” we should do great injustice to “Jane Eyre” 
to compare with it this clumsy, inartificial, and frequently 
absurd performance. : , 

Mary Howitt is chiefly known as the Translator of Ger- 
man and Swedish stories. Miss Bremer, whom she intro- 
duced to us in an English dress, is an amiable sketcher of 
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domestic scenes; pure and artless, with a just morality, 
governed by a proper taste. Her invention is moderate ; 
and her reputation depends rather upon her success in 
delineating actual life, under humble conditions, than as 
an artist. Miss Pickering makes a clever story, aiming 
at nothing beyond it. Mrs. Hall is more ambiticus without 
being more successful. The same may be said of Mrs, 
viofland. ‘There is nothing in the invention, the profundity, 
or the spirit of either of these writers, to lift them into a 
position which might challenge a chapter of criticism to 
themselves. In other words, though clever, they lack 
freshness and originality. Of Warren, the author of “Pas- 
sages trom the Diary of a late Physician,” we can venture 
to say little more. His “ Now and Then,” a work of con- 
siderable pretension, is totally without originality—an old 
story, not even put into new forms, and not redeemed by 
any felicity or remarkable force in any of the characters. 
His “ Passages” were clever as sketches only. His success 
lies wholly in scenes, in some of which he exhibits pathos, 
but this is too frequently oppressed by detail. In the art 
which plans a structure of the magnitude of the novel, he 
is quite deficient. We pass to writers at once more distin- 
guished and discerning, than either of these last. 

It is now some twelve or fifteen years, since the atten- 
tion of the public was taken by a couple of slender vol- 
umes, put forth anonymously, entitled “'T'wo Old Men’s 
Tales.” The qualities of these stories,—at a period when 
the romantic literature of the age, degenerating from the 
school of Scott, though grafted upon it, had sunk into a 
mannerism, the worst fault of which, was not simply its 
monotony,—were of a kind to seize favorably upon the 
popular tastes. ‘They were fresh and genuine—simple in 
their structure,—-gentle in their character—subdued in their 
tone,—delicate in their tastes and fancies, and quite as full 
of feeling as of truth. That they were not pretentious— 
that the author was unknown—that they were unostenta- 
tiously given to the press—were all in their favor. The 
stories in themselves were interesting ; and their defects— 
which were not inconsiderable,—were not of a kind to les- 
sen their claims upon the attention of the mere reader. The 
crite could readily perceive their deficiencies as works of 
art. There was, for example, a frequent difficulty, on the 
part of the author, in reaching his denouement with natu- 
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ralness and propriety. ‘The issue was foreed, in one case, 
in a manner totally at variance with all the laws of fiction, 
One ot the persons ot the story Was to be removed, The 
reader is aware that a good character may sometimes | 

an incumbrance in a novel. Some ot the dramatis per 
son@ must perish, to make way for others, ane enable thy 
author to dispose of his action with a proper finale. — Tn the 
case of our author, resort was had to a casualty, and the 
youth thus destined by the courts of fietion to expiate thi 
sin of surplusage, was suddenly struck dead by lightning. 
Now, the true art of a romancer is to bring about the re- 
sult by natural agents—in other words, such agencies as 
belong absolutely to the province in which he walks. 
Lightning, which sometimes strikes equally the dwelling 
and the tenant, is not a natural agent here. Were this to 
be allowed, nothing would be more easy than to frame a 
novel ;—no ingenuity would be necessary in disposing of a 
character ;—there need be no design ina plot ;—there need 
be no plot at all. We have only, when a person is to be 
killed off, to get up a thunderstorm. We have only to con- 
duct the unlucky victim to a conspicuous tree or a seat by 
the window. Let him play with his penknife or his dag- 
ger,—and the work is done to our hands,—and nobody is 
to blame, and all the derived results enure in the family. 
But where is the merit of the author?) This is a fetch in 
fiction—a poor contrivance—but too frequently resorted to, 
which proves that the author’s invention is giavelled ; and 
that, to relieve himself from his embarrassments, and bring 
his story to a close, he must summon special agencies of 
providence ; in other words, he must put his own work out 
of his hands, to be finished properly by an artist superior 
to himself. Of this class of contrivances, is one familiar 
- Mr. James. He sets the house on fire, and in the con- 
fusion, covers a multitude of sins. So, Mr. Bulwer some- 
times hurries his hero into a revolution; and many a novel- 
ist, in this situation, owes his gratitude to the conflagration 
of Moscow, or the reign of terror in France. In al! such 
cases, the ability of the artist, or his industry, has failed ; 
and, in resorting to such expedients, he virtually acknow- 
ledges his indolence or his deficiencies. True art requires, 
that, as the work is a human invention, the plan and con- 
duct of the action, and the persons employed to carry it on 
to a fit conclusion, shall be adequate to the object. It is 
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charlatanism that hides the catastrophe in an explosion, 
and conceals the disappearance of the chief performer in a 
blaze of rockets. All this belongs to the lowest depart- 
ment of the melo-drame. 

The public are now aware that a Mrs. Marsh was the 
writer of the “'T'wo Old Men’s Tales.” She has writter 
several volumes since, all of which exhibit, more or less, 
the characteristics which commended her first work to po- 
pular favor. In some respects, she has improved upon it— 
in respects of art, certainly—though still there is evidence of 
frequent awkwardness in the management of the turning 
points—the transition periods of the story. ‘There is also 
evidence of a greater power and a greater variety of pow- 
ers, especially in “Father Darcy,” “ Norman’s Bridge,” 
and “Emilia Wyndham ;”—but there is a defect—a fault 
of judgment—which her recent works exhibit as growing 
upon her. We allude to long and common-place didac- 
tics—a habit of purring over some small social philoso- 
phies—which, even were they of value, are entirely out of 
place, impeding the progress and impairing the interest of 
the narrative. But, unhappily, they are not only of little 
importance, in themselves, but are so coated with the 
merest verbiage of fancy, so inflated in style and diffuse in 
expression, that, va the fatigue of the reader, and his vexa- 
tion, he is apt to forget the virtues of the author. These, 
we repeat, are considerable. Her thoughts are pure, her 
conceptions fresh, and her delineations very truthful, as 
well as delicate and harmonious. 

We have yet to discuss the claims and position of Messrs. 
James and Bulwer; but we have left ourselves but little 
space at present for the analysis. Authors so voluminous 
as these, demand a chapter to themselves, which may be 
provided in future issues. In the present, the question re- 
mains, not only in what degree the several writers whom 
we have had under consideration, embody and represent 
the spirit of the age, but how nearly have they approxi- 
mated those high standards of art, which we have set up 
as rulesand principles in prose fiction? Have they worked 
as artists, weaving their works after models deliberately 
conceived, and what approach have they succeeded in 
making towards the ideals of their own choice and fashion ? 
We have shown that the modern novel, rightly conceived, 
is @ species of performance, more singularly susceptible 
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ralness and propriety. The issue was forced, in one case, 
in a manner totally at variance with all the laws of fiction, 
One of the persons of the story was to be removed. ‘The 
reader is aware that a good character may sometimes be 
an incumbrance in a novel. Some of the dramatis per- 
sone must perish, to make way for others, anc enable the 
author to dispose of his action with a proper finale. In the 
case of our author, resort was had to a casualty, and the 
youth thus destined by the courts of fiction to expiate the 
sin of surplusage, was suddenly stuck dead by lightning. 
Now, the true art of a romancer is to bring about the re- 
sult by natural agents—in other words, such agencies as 
belong absolutely to the province in which he walks. 
Lightning, which sometimes strikes equally the dwelling 
and the tenant, is not a natural agent here. Were this to 
be allowed, nothing would be more easy than to frame a 
novel ;—no ingenuity would be necessary in disposing of a 
character ;—there need be no design ina plot ;—there need 
be no plot at all. We have only, when a person is to be 
killed off, to get up a thunderstorm. We have only to con- 
duct the unlucky victim to a conspicuous tree or a seat by 
the window. Let him play with his penknife or his dag- 
ger,—and the work is done to our hands,—and nobody is 
to blame, and all the derived results enure in the family. 
But where is the merit of the author? ‘This is a fetch in 
fiction—a poor contrivance—but too frequently resorted to, 
which proves that the author’s invention is giavelled ; and 
that, to relieve himself from his embarrassments, and bring 
his story to a close, he must summon special agencies of 
providence ; in other words, he must put his own work out 
of his hands, to be finished properly by an artist superior 
to himself. Of this class of contrivances, is one familiar 
to Mr. James. He sets the house on fire, and in the con- 
fusion, covers a multitude of sins. So, Mr. Bulwer some- 
times hurries his hero into a revolution; and many a novel- 
ist, in this situation, owes his gratitude to the contlagration 
of Moscow, or the reign of terror in France. In all such 
cases, the ability of the artist, or his industry, has failed ; 
and, in resorting to such expedients, he virtually acknow- 
ledges his indolence or his deficiencies. 'True art requires, 
that, as the work is a human invention, the plan and con- 
duct of the action, and the persons employed to carry iton 
to a fit conclusion, shall be adequate to the object. It is 
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charlatanism that hides the catastrophe in an explosion, 
and conceals the disappearance of the chief performer in a 
blaze of rockets. All this belongs to the lowest depart- 
ment of the melo-drame. 

The public are now aware that a Mrs. Marsh was the 
writer of the “'T'wo Old Men’s Tales.” She has written 
several volumes since, all of which exhibit, more or less, 
the characteristics which commended her first work to po- 
pular favor. In some respects, she has improved upon it— 
in respects of art, certainly—though still there is evidence of 
frequent awkwardness in the management of the turning 
points—the transition periods of the story. ‘There is also 
evidence of a greater power and a greater variety of pow- 
ers, especially in “Father Darcey,” “Norman’s Bridge,” 
and “Emilia Wyndham ;”—but there is a defect—a fault 
of judgment—which her recent works exhibit as growing 
upon her. We allude to long and common-place didac- 
tics—a habit of purring over some small social philoso- 
phies—which, even were they of value, are entirely out of 
place, impeding the progress and impairing the interest of 
the narrative. But, unhappily, they are not only of little 
importance, in themselves, but are so coated with the 
merest verbiage of fancy, so inflated in style and diffuse in 
expression, that, i the fatigue of the reader, and his vexa- 
tion, he is apt to iorget the virtues of the author. ‘These, 
we repeat, are considerable. Her thoughts are pure, her 
conceptions iresh, and her delineations very truthful, as 
well as delicate and harmonious. 

We have yet to discuss the claims and position of Messrs. 
James and Bulwer; but we have left ourselves but little 
space at present for the analysis. Authors so voluminous 
as these, demand a chapter to themselves, which may be 
provided in future issues. In the present, the question re- 
mains, not only in what degree the several writers whom 
we have had under consideration, embody and represent 
the spirit of the age, but how nearly have they approxi- 
mated those high standards of art, which we have set up 
as rulesand principles in prose fiction? Have they worked 
as artists, weaving their works after models deliberately 
conceived, and what approach have they succeeded in 
making towards the ideals of their own choice and fashion ? 
We have shown that the modern novel, rightly conceived, 
iS a species of performance, more singularly susceptible 
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than any other, of every possible form and characteristic 
of literature ;—that, in addition to the delineation of char- 
acter, and the development of combined or conflicting in- 
terests, working to a common end, as in epic or dramatic 
story, it involves the arts of the painter and the sculptor ; 
admitting of displays of outline portraiture and landscape, 
all of which may be made happily to harmonize with the 
superior requisites which belong to the orginal design. We 
have shown that profound studies in metaphysics, may be 
made to accompany without conflicting with the action ;— 
nay, in great degree, as tributary to it; and as not only lifting 
the tale into dignity, but as furnishing the occasions for the 
introduction of that shading, which is as necessary to the 
novelist as the painter, for the purposes of relief and con- 
trast; and that the argument demands to be as caretully 
studied and evolved, as that of the counsellor in the most 
exacting law case. Here, religion, too, as well as philoso- 
phy, finds a not inappropriate vehicle for conveying her 
warnings, and beguiling with sweet persuasions ; and here 
society may behold her aspect, seized in just colors, even 
in her most capricious moods and moments, and fixed in- 
delibly for the amusement, or the instruction of future 
times. Nothing but a bigotry as idle as it is blind, can 
possibly, at this day, deny the wonderful properties of prose 
fiction, in conveying knowledge and bestowing pleasure. 
The age is but too frequently wiser than its teachers, and 
he is the best philosopher who avails himself of the tastes 
and instincts of the multitude, as a mean, by which to 
inform their intellects and persuade their hearts. 
Recognizing, therefore, the legitimacy of modern prose 
fiction, in its manifold uses, the question arises, in what 
degree the writers just discussed, have availed themselves 
of the properties of their art, in fulfilling its objects? In 
what degree have they succeeded as artists and teachers. 
Some have shown large endowments, in one or more res- 
pects ; have been witty or wise ; energetic or graceful ; pas- 
sionate or contemplative ; philosophical, or merely sketchy 
and descriptive. Clearly, but few have combined all the 
essentials of the great and various masters. Scott, per- 
haps, of all, has shown himself the most catholic ; combi- 
ning the peculiar powers of the raconteur with those of the 
poet, painter, and the analyst ofevents and character. But 
Scott, himself, is supposed to be deficient in one essential. 
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He lacks insight, to employ a foreign phraseology. As 
ametaphysician, he was probably wanting in great de- 
eree when compared with Godwin and Bulwer. ‘This 
deficiency, however, does not in any degree affect him asa 
narrator. On the contrary, his works, as mere stories, are 
somewhat more grateful, becauseof his psychological defi- 
ciencies. As an appreciator of character—as it is,—a just 
delineator of the beings whom he created or endowed——no 
deficiences ean be urged against him. But his world, clear- 
ly. was not a spiritual one ; nor did he explore, very deeply, 
the recesses of any heart, except in its moments of action ; 
when, indeed, the secret soul declared itself without any 
reserve, in the fullness of a passion fully awakened, and in 
emotions that rise impatient to the surface. With these ex- 
cepuions, Seott is, nevertheless, more perfect, more complete 
and admirable, than any writer of his age,—combining the 
greatest variety of requisites, and more full and faithful in 
theirembodiment and exposition. But, there is no reproach 
to be spoken in the case of human deficiencies. ‘They are 
not faults, and the very want of certain properties, in each 
single writer, is suggestive of the boundless provinces yet 
left to be penetrated and developed by future adventurers. 
The ideal is that possible perfection to which humanity 
may attain in the intellectual and moral progress of the race. 
The generations dre required to build above the heads of 
their predecessors, as we build over the graves of our fa- 
thers; and so far from reproaching them with labors left 
undone, it is the gratifying conviction, for which we owe 
them gratitude only, that they have left empires yet unap- 
proached, for the ambition and exploration of their sons. 


ker. TL—Ortein or tHe War witu Mexico. 

President Tyler’s and President Polk’s Messages to Con- 
gress, in 1844, 5, 6,7 and 8, relative to the Texan Ques- 
tion and the prosecution of the War with Mexico. 


R THe origin of the war between Mexico and the United 
States, has been attributed by our President and his friends 
to the misconduct of Mexico; whilst the opponents of the 
*xecutive, have not hesitated to charge its unnecessary in- 
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ception, and all its errors, on the cabinet at Washington. 
Documents, messages, speeches, essays and reviews, have 
been published, to sustain both sides of the discussion, and 
the whole question was argued with so much ability and 
bitterness, so much zeal and apparent sincerity, that a truly 
impartial mind finds great difficulty in detecting the actual 
offender. 

That grievances existed in the conduct of Mexico to- 
wards the United States, during a long series of years, can- 
not be denied; but it is equally true, that between govern- 
ments, well administered and entirely reasonable, on both 
sides, none of these provocations justified a final resort to 
war. Yet, when oflended power, on the one hand, and 
passion on the other, become engaged in hot discussion, it 
requires but little to fan the smallest spark into a flame, 
and thus to kindle a conflagration which the stoutest arms 
are unable to suppress. It often occurs that neighbors are 
the bitterest foes. Men sometimes dislike each other at 
their first interview, especially if they belong to families in 
which mutual prejudices have long existed. ‘They find it 
impossible to assign reasons for their mutual aversion ; ne- 
vertheless, it exists in all its rancorous virulence. A slight 
disagreement as to limits between bordering land holders,— 
a paltry quarrel among servants,—the malicious representa- 
tion of innocent remarks,—a thousand vain, or trifling inci- 
dents, may effectually create a degree of ill-feeling, and 
cause them never to meet without scornful gestures and 
excited pulses. At length this offensive temper is manifes- 
ted in personal annoyance, orinsulting language, and blows 
are struck in the first encounter, without pausing to debate 
the justice of an assault. It is with nations as with per- 
sons. ‘I'he boasted discretion of statesmen, and the provi- 
dent temper of politicians, have, in all ages, failed to con- 
trol the animosity of mankind, and thus we unfortunally 
find as much littleness in the conduct of governments as in 
the personal petulence of men. 

In studying the history of the inception of this war, we 
have been led to the opinion, that no single act or cause can 
be truly asserted to have originated it; but that it occurred 
as the finale of a series of events, and as the natural con- 
sequence of the acts, position, temper, passions, ambition, 

and history of both parties, since our international relations 
commenced. 
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Our readers will observe, that we draw a just distinction, 
in our subsequent pages, between hostilities and war. We 
shall discuss the former of these two elements of govern- 
mental trouble, when we relate the occurrences on the Rio 
(Grande, at the outbreak of military operations. 


When our first Minister, Mr. Poinsett, was despatched 
1) Mexico, he found that country pausing to recover breath 
vier her revolution. ‘That great and adroit statesman ex- 
erted his extraordinary abilities, to aid in the foundation 
if true liberty for the Spanish race on the continent of 
(merica. But the bad government of the mother country, 
was followed by the reckless turmoil and bloodshed of the 
ebellion ; and that, in turn, was succeeded by the anarehy 
| adistracted republic. Revolution has followed revolu- 
tion so rapidly, since then, that the historian, at a loss to 
liscover their causes, Can scarce ly detect their pretexts. 
Mor twenty years, we have been so accustomed to bear of 
inew revolt in Mexico, that the familiarized act seems to 
he only the legitimate order of constitutional change. 
Passion, ambition, turbulence, avarice and superstition, 
ave so devoured the country, that during this whole pe- 
iod, Mexico, whilst presenting to foreign nations the exter- 
ual aspect of nationality, has in fact, at home, scarcely 
‘ver enjoyed the benetit of a patriotic government, that 
could make an enduring impression upon the character of 
the people, or their rulers. At first, she sought to adopt 
our federal system; but the original difference between the 
colonial condition of things in the two countries, made its 
operation almost impossible. ‘The British provinces of 
North America, with their ancient and separate govern- 
ments, naturally coalesced in a federation for national pur- 
poses, whilst they retained their freedom and laws as inde- 
pendent states. But the vice-royality of Mexico, when it 
revolutionized its government, was forced to reverse our 
system,—-to destroy the original central power, and, subse- 
quently to divide the territory into states. Until the year 
1824, nothing of this kind existed in Mexico. The whole 
country, from the Sabine to its uttermost southern limit, 
was under the central rule of a viceroy, with the same 
laws, religion, judges, and civil as well as military author- 
ites. ‘The constitution of 1824, for the first time, broke up 
the consolidated nation into nineteen states; and then, by the 
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. same legislative compact, re-composed them in federative ple 
union. ‘The constitutions of these nineteen states, conse- tar 
wet ; quently, were creative of ditlerences which never existed pa: 
. before, and the unity of power, will and action, which ex- Pr 
isted previously, was destroyed, in principle, forever. "This of 
} was, naturally, the fruitful origin of parties and sectional it 
4 feeling: and the result was, that the revenues of the coun Me 
“4 try became wasted, whilst their collection was impeded, | 
ety, and that a people, unused to freedom and chietly com to 
ae posed of illiterate rreofes, were confused by a scheme of ff an 
"t government whose machinery was too intricate. tio 
mt . The state and municipal governments of Mexico were th 
, i consequently, quite as incompetent for self-rule, as the cen th 
at tral authority. In addition to this, they were cordially ol 
bi jealous of the national powers in the capital. "This arose pr 
Re: from the state fears of consolidation ; and, as it was with en 
me these municipal authorties, as well as with the corrupt gov co 
bf 7 rh ernment oflicers, that our commercial citizens were chicily M 
brought in contact in the ports, it is not at all wonderful to as 
cys find them soou complaining of oppression, er burthening the 
pe the records of our legation with their mereantile grievances. th 
ae ih When our Ministers sought redress, the Mexican govern- R 
7 . ; ment was reluctant to undertake the investigation of the th 
a subject, and when, at length, the cause was forced upou a 
te cabinet’s notice, it continually encountered delay and equi- ) 
vocation on the part of the local authorities. "he distant iu 
| peculator was anxious to escape, by procrastination, the Ww 
penalty of his fault: and the Mexican Secretary, ever will- th 
ing to uphold his national pride, by veiling the villany of tk 
his subordinates, was ready to sustain him by an intermi- ce 
nable correspondence. 5 te 
‘The history of the diplomatic and mercantile relations m 
between the United States and Mexico, as exhibited in all he 
the published volumes of Congressional documents, pre- di 
sents a series of wrongs, which the reader will find ably re 
recapitulated in a report made by Mr. Cushing, in 1842." n 
Our claims, arising from Mexican injuries, were no ordi- 
nary demands, founded on mere querulousness, or con- ‘ 
trived with a view to obtain money from that republic. Se 
Phey were brought to the notice of the Ministry of Foreign C 
Affairs, by all our envoys, and their justice urged with am- a 
Ww 
| oe * Rep. No. 1096, to 0. of R., 27th Cong. 2d Session. pm 
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ple proof ; until, at length, upon the return of Mr. Powha- 
tan Ellis to the United States, in 1837, after demanding his 
passports, —they became the subject of a message from 
President Jackson, in which he alleges, that all his efforts 
of pacific negotiation had been fruitless, and that he found 
it both just and prudent to recommend reprisals against 
Mexico. 

Our readers will find, in the message of President Polk 
to Congress, on the 6th of December, 1846, a lucid, fair 
and succinct enumeration of our complaints. ‘The allega- 
tions of our executive are unquestionable. ‘They rest upon 
the evidence of documents, which are accessible to all, in 
the published papers of our government.* The outrages 
of Mexico, consisted in the seizure of property, illegal im- 
prisonment of citizens, deprivation of just rights, interfer- 
ence with our lawful commerce, forced loans, violations of 
contracts, and arbitrary expulsion from the territory of 
Mexico without trial. All these misdeeds formed the ex- 
asperating burthen of our complaint, and their perpetra- 
tion was, in fact, proved beyond the possibility of cavil, by 
the awards in favor of our claimants, made by Baron Von 
Roenne, who, as Prussian Minister, was umpire between 
the Mexican and American comunissioners. 

It must not be forgotten, that we had claims also against 
Spain, France, England, Denmark and Naples, which were 
adjusted by negotiation, and liquidated in strict accordance 
With treaties. ‘These demands, however, originated during 
the wars in Europe, which followed the French Revolu- 
tion; so that, it remained for Mexico to peculate on our 
commerce, and persecute our people, during a period of in- 
ternational peace, aud without any excuse, save the direct 
misconduct of her government, or the corrupt ignorance of 
her subordinate officers. Such were some of the causes of 
dissatisfaction, on our part, when the unfortunate occur- 
rences took place at Monterey, in California, under Com- 
modore Jones, in 1842, which tended to exasperate the 1l- 


,.* See Doc. No. 139, 24th Congress, 2d Sess., H. of R. Senate Doc, No. 
320, 2d Sess. 27th Cong. Doc. No. 57, H. of R., 27h Cong., Ist Sess. 
Senate Doc. No. 411, 27th Cong., 2d Sess. Doc. 1096, H. of R., 27th 
Cong., “4d Sess. Doc. No. 158, H. of R., 28th Cong., 2d Sess. Doc. No, 
_ H. of R., 28th Cong., 2d Sess. Senate Doc. No. 85, 29th Cong’, Ist 
"ess, Senate Doc, No. 151, 29th Cong., Ist Sess. The above documenis 
will supply the reader with all the documentary evidence necessary to sup-+ 
port the opinions and statements of Mr, Polk. 
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temper of Mexico towards us, and to make her doubly 
offended when the proposal was made by President 'T'yler, 
to annex T'exas to our Union. 


Since the year 1843, the Texas question has been so 
much a matter of party dispute in the United States, that 
the true history of the revolt of that province against 
Mexico, seems to be almost forgotten. We shall not hesi 
tate, therefore, to recount some of the events connected 
with it, because they are relevant to the issue between us 
and Mexico, as well as necessary to the elucidation of the 
justice of her quarrel. 

It is an error, that the Texas rebellion was conceived 
in a spirit of sheer fraud upon Mexico; and writers who 
stigmatize it thus, are entirely ignorant of its origin. 

The contest that arose between the cenfral and federal 
parties in Mexico, immediately after the establishment ot 
independence, has been heretofore alluded to. The first 
federal constitution is an almost literal copy of our own, 
but its equitable and progressive principles did not suit the 
military despots, who, whilst they commanded the army, 
held the physical power of Mexico in their hands. The 
consequence was, that during the administration of the 
first President, Victoria,—there were pronunciamientos 
against federation, and in favor of centralism, by Padre 
Arenas, and at Tulaneingo, under the Plan of Montayno. 
Quarrels in the party lodges of the Yorkinos and [iscoss- 
ceses—the liberalists and centralists—next arose; and, 
finally, the revolution, under the Plan of ‘Toluca, destroyed 
the cherished constitution of 1824, by striking a death 
blow at the federative principle. This plan vested the 
power In acENTRAL government, abolished state legisla- 
tures, and changed the states into departments, under the 
control of military governors, who were responsible to the 
chief authorities of the nation alone. These principles 
Were embodied in the new constitution of 1836, and were. 
of course, distasteful to every friend of genuine liberty. 

Meanwhile, the beautiful province of Texas had not been 
an unconcerned spectator of events. Bordering on the 
Gult of Mexico, and stretching along our southern boun- 
dary, it contained an extensive territory. fine rivers, wide 
prairies, and a soil capable of maintaining several millions 
of people. Such a country naturally attracted the atten- 
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nm ol t 
: lways ready, with the adventurous spirit that charac- 
Sour race, to seek new lands, and improve their for- 
by emigrating from the crowded places of their birth. 
The proje ‘tot colonizing ‘Texas, had, therefore, struck an 
intelligent citizen of out country; and, on the 17th of Jan- 
uary, [821, Moses Ausvrin obtained permission from the 
supreme government of the Kastern Internal Provinces of 
New Spain, at Monterey, to settle a colony of emigrants in 
‘Texas. Aecordingly, in the following winter, his son, 
Siephen F. Austin, who undertook the enterprize in obedi- 
ence toa testamentary request of his father, appeared on 
the Brazos with the first Anglo-American settlers, 

In January 1823, a national colonization law, approved 
by the Emperor Lturbide, was adopted by the Mexican 
Congress; and, on the LSth of February, a decree was is- 
sued, authorising Austin to proceed with the founding 
of his Colony. his decree, atter [turbide’s abdication and 
the downfall of Imperialism, was confirmed by the first 
executive Council in accordance with a special order of 


the people of the United States. numbers of whom 


the Mexican Congress. 

In IS21. the Federal Constitution was proclaimed as the 
established polity of the land, and, at this period, the cha- 
racter of ‘Texas begins, for the first time, to assume an In- 
lependent aspeet,—-for, by a decree of the 7th of May, it 
was united with Coahuila, —and, under the name of “Coa- 
HtinA AND Texas.” formed one ot the constituent Nove- 
reign States of the Mexican Contederacy. Up to this pe- 
rod, whilst all was proceeding well in the capital, the 

tiene of emigration seems to have met with no discou- 
ragement. By an act passed in August, 1824, another ge- 
veral colonization law was established; and, bya State 
Colonization System of Coahuila and ‘Texas, foreigners 
Were invited to settle within the limits of that jurisdiction. 
hus it was that Srate Severs ieniy tivst accrued to ‘Texas 
md Coahuila under the Federal system,—a system siml- 
wto the one under which the Colonists had formerly lived 
‘hour Union, and, under which, by the adoptiow of their 
own State laws, they signified their willingness to become 


Members of the \! ‘XICAN Contederacy . "Lhis State sove- 


Migity Was never resigned ; but, on the contrary, was al- 

Ways distinctly asserted. "Che federation existed precisely 

forthe same purposes that the Uniou was formed; and, as 
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soon as the Constitution of 1824 was destroyed by intrigue 
and revolutionary violence in 1835, the several States 
were remitted to their inherent rights, independent of any 
military despot who succeeded in seizing the central power, 
Meanwhile our people had tlocked to ‘Texas under the be- 
lief that a Constitution which was substantially a trans- 
eript of our own, would secure peace and prosperity to set- 
tiers. Aceustomed to find laws observed, and the Consti- 
tution indestructible, they expected to encounter the same 
regulayity and firmness in that virgin State. ‘They were 
industrious in their pursuits and willing to abide the settle- 
ment of all quarrels in the Capital: nor was it until long 
after the federal and centralist disputes commenced, that 
they began even to notice the politieal convulsions which 
were so omnious of disaster. ‘The quiet and orderly con- 
duct of our emigrants was, nevertheless, not regarded so 
favorably by the Mexicans. The rapidly increasing strength 
of the Texans and their strict devotion to constitutional 
liberty, attracted the jealousy of the Supreme Government ; 
and, when a Mexican begins either to doubt or to fear, the 
provocation is quite enough to convert him into an oppres- 
sor. Accordingly, on the 6th of April, 1830, an arbitrary 
law was passed, by which the future immigration of Ame- 
rican settlers to Texas was prohibited. Minrrary posts 
of surveillance were established over the State, and inso- 
lent soldiers of another race, began to domineer over a peo- 
ple whom they regarded as inferiors. At length the civil 
authorities of ‘Texas were entirely disregarded, notwith- 
standing their constitutional rights, and the emigrants, 
hitherto unused, at home or abroad, to an armed police, or 
to the sight of an uniform except on parade days, suddenly 
found themselves subjected to the capricious tyranny ot 
military despots. : ° 
_ On the 26th of June, 1832. the colonists took arms against 
tis interference with their liberty, and beseiged and capt 
ied the fort at Velasco. "The garrison at Anahuae and 
Nacogdoches were next reduced; and, in December of the 
same year, when hostilities were suspended between Santa 
Anna and Bustamente, the Colonists were again restored 
to the enjoyment of their rights guarantied by the Consti- 
tution. i 
: In May, 1824, 'Texas had been promised a separate State 
Constitution as soon as she was prepared for it; but, upon 
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application to Congress in 1833. after framing a suitable 
yjstrument in general Convention at San Filipe, her reaso- 
nable request was denied. In 1835, the crisis, at length, 
arrived. ‘The Federal Constitution of Mexico fell betore 
the assaults of its usurping enemies. ‘The resistance ot 
several States to central despotism was suppressed by force. 
The Legislature of Coahuila and Texas was dispersed at 
the point of the bayonet. Zacatecas, a brave stronghold 
of Federalism, was attacked by the Central chiefs, and her 
people butehered. And, finally, the whole Republic, save 
Texas, yielded to Santa Anna. 

As this State atonce resolved to maintain her sovereignty 
and federutive rights, corresponding committees of safety 
and vigilance, were promptly formed in all the municipa- 
lities; an immediate appeal to arms, proclaimed the peo- 
ple’s resolution to adhere to the Constitution ; and at Gon- 
ziles, Goliad, Bexar, Conception, Lepantillan, San-Patricio, 
and San-Antonio, they were victorious over the Centralists. 
In November, 1835, the delegates of the Texan people as- 
sembled in “general consultation,” and declared that they 
had taken up arms in defence of the Federal Cénstitution 
of 1824, and that they would continue faithful to the Mexi- 
can confederacy, as long as it should be governed by the 
laws that were framed for the protection of their political 
nghts;—that they were no longer morally or politically 
bound by the compact of Union; yet, stimulated by the 
generous sympathy of a free people, they offered their as- 
sistance to such members of the confederacy as would take 
up arms against “ Military despotism.” ‘This patriotic ma- 
lulesto, declaring at onee the freedom of 'Texas, and offer- 
lug to other parts of Mexico a defensive alliance in favor of 
constitutional liberty, found no response from the overawed 
States, and thus Texas was abandoned to the mercy of a 
military president, who signalized his campaign of 1836 by 
‘cls of brutality which must forever consign his name to 
‘ikuny. Notwithstanding Santa Anna’s success at San 
\utonio, and his frightful massacres, General Houston 
nr and conquered the Mexicans on the 21st of April, in 
‘Sob, in the brilliant action at San Jacinto, and thenceforth, 
—in the emphatic language of Mr. Webster,-—“‘the war 
Was atan end.” 

“No hostile foot found rest” within her territory for six 
seven years ensuing this event, and Mexico, by confi- 
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ning her assaults to border forays, practically, abstained 
from all etierts to re-establish her authority. In this com- 
paratively peaceful interval, the country rapidly filled up 
with emigrants; adopted a national constitution ; estab- 
lished a permanent government ; and obtained an ae- 
knowledgment of her Independence by the United States 
and several Kuropean powers. {tn E837, when it was esti- 
mated that nearly 100,000 people occupied the territory, 
‘lexas sought to place herself under the protection of our 
confederacy. But our government declined the proposition, 
made through the plenipotentiary, upon the ground that 
the treaty of amity between the United States and Mexico 
should not be violated by an act, which, only a year after 
the action of San Jacinto, might have involved us in war, 
with the adversary of ‘Texas.* 

This brief history of the ‘lexan revolt against Centralism, 
places the authorities of that country on a firm basis of na- 
tural and constitutional right. In the constant contlicts 
that have taken place between the federalists and contra- 
lists in Mexico,—or rather between democracy and despo- 
tism,—T'exas attempted no more than any of the liberal 
States of the Mexican confederacy would have done, had 
tiot the free voice of genuine patriots been stifled by mill- 
tary power. ‘he only ditierence between them is, that in 
Texas, there was an Anglo-American population, bold and 
strong enough to maintain republicanism, whilst, in Mexico, 
the mongrel race of Spaniards and Indians was too feeble 
tor effectual resistance. 

From 1:36 to 1846, Santa Anna diligently persevered 
in the support of his central usurpation, but in the latter 
year, the principles of the Texan revolution ebtained a de- 
cided victory over iilitary despotism, and then even this 
daring ( hiet, who had b en the originator of all the revolu- 
tions of his country, the disturber of its social peace, and 
uestroyer of its political morality, was foreed to make a hu- 
miliating confession of his errors. 

It will be remembered that he was exiled from Mexico 
i i the year 1845, and resided in Havana until the summer 
ot 1846, when a revolution against the government of Pa- 
redes prepared the way lor his return. On the 8th March, 


*See letter of Mr. Forsyth to Gene 5 37 } 
\ orsyt eneral Hunt, 25th August, 1837, Doc. No 
40, H. of R. 25th Cong. Ist Sess, , = 
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1846, in writing to a friend a letter which has since been 
published he declares that : 


“'The love of provincial liberties being firmly rooted in the 
m nds of all, and the democratic princ iple predominating every- 
where, nothing can be established in a solid manner in the coun- 
try which does not conform with these tendencies; nor without 
thei n, can we attain either order, peace, prospe rity, Or respecta- 
bility, among foreign nations ‘To draw every thing to the cen- 
tre,and thus to give unity of action to the republic, as I, at one 
time considered best, is no longer possible; nay, more, I say it is 
fangerous;—it is contrary to the object which I proposed for 
myself in the unitarian system, because we thereby expose our- 
selves to the separation of the northern departments which are 
te most clamorous for freedom of internal administration.” 


lu this remarkable retraction of Santa Anna’s despotic 
principles, ''exas finds a perfect vindication of her revolt. 
It would have been well for Mexico had her military pre- 
sident been willing to make the same concessions before 
the memorable battle of San Jacinto ! 


There is no doubt, that although the government of the 
United States was anxious to preserve a strict neutrality 
between the belligerents in 1837, and thus to avoid assum- 
ing the war with Mexico, by annexing an insurgent state, 
it nevertheless, refused the proffered union with regret. 
From the earliest pe ‘riod, our statesmen contended, that by 
the Louisiana treaty, we acquired a title to territory extend- 
lig to the Rio Grande, and that we unwisely relinquished 
our title, by the Spanish treaty of 1819, which substituted 
thie Sabine for the Rio Grande, as our western boundary. 
But, divested as we were, by solemn compact with Spain, 
at what may have been our rights, under the treaty with 
France, it was idle to regard the soil and control of ‘Texas. 
WS a proper subject for restoration to our Union, whilst 
active hostilities were w aged by Mexico. Nevertheless, 
such was the evident value of the province, and such the 
ny fo regain our ancient limits, that before the out 
break of the revolution, Mr. ( ‘lay, as Secretary of State, 
“g Mr. Adams’s administration, in March, of 1825 and 

S27, directed Mr. Poinsett, our nvoy in Mexico, to nego 
ist ¥ the transfer of Texas. "This direction was. re- 
ang by Mr. Van Buren, to our Minister, in 1829, and 
ras followed by similar instructions from Mr, F ‘orsyth, on 
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the 2d of July, 1835. President Jackson, however, was 
not content with negotiations for that province alone—but, 
looking forward, with statesmanlike forecast, to the growth 
and value of our commerce in the Pacific, as well as on 
the west coast of the two Americas, he required the Secre- 
tary of State, in August, 1835, to seek from Mexico a ces- 
sion of territory, whose boundary, beginning at the mouth 
of the Rio Grande, would run along the eastern bank of 
that stream, to the 37° of latitude, and continue thence, 
by that parallel to the Pacific. ‘This demand, if granted 
by Mexico, not only secured ‘Texas, but would have in- 
cluded the largest and most valuable part of California, to- 
gether with the noble bay of San Francisco, in which our 
navy and merchantmen might always find a safe and com- 
modious refuge.* 

Our anxiety to re-annex Texas, by peaceable negotia- 
tion, Was not met, however, by a corresponding feeling on 
the part of Mexico. Mr. Poinsett, on his return from his 
mission, informed Mr. Clay, that he had forborne even to 
make an overture for the re-purchase of 'Texas, because he 
knew that such a negotiation would be impracticable, and 
believed that any hint of our desire would aggravate the 
irritations already existing between the countries. ‘The 
events which subsequently transpired in Texas, during the 
period when emigration increased from the United States, 
to that of the actual outbreak of hostilities, prevented the 
formation, in Mexico, of any party favoroble to such an en- 
terprize ; and, after the war began, all hope of negotiation 
between us, was dispelled. 


“ A leading member of the Mexican Cabinet, once remarked 
to me,” says Mr. Thompson. in his Recollections of Mexico, 
“that he believed the tendency of things was towards the an- 
nexation of ‘l'exas to the United States, and that he greatly 
preferred such a result, either to the independence of ‘I'exas, of 
any connection or dependence of ‘l'exas upon England ;—that if 
it became an independent power, other departments of Mexico 
would unite with it, either voluntarily or by conquest, and that 
if there was any connection between ‘Texas and England, Eng- 
lish merchandize would be smugeled into Mexico through 
l'exas, to the utter ruin of Mexican manufactures” 

“In one of my last interviews with Sanra Anna,” continues 
the American Minister, “I mentioned this conversation. He re: 


* See Ex. Doc. No. 42, H. of R., 25th Cong., Ist Sess. 
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lied, with great vehemence, that he would war forever for the 
re-conquest of Texas, and that if he died in his senses, his last 
ris should be an exhortation to his countrymen never to aban- 
n the eflurt to recover that province; and, added he, ‘ you 
very well, that to sign a treaty for the alienation of 

il he the same thing as signing the death-warrant of 

hy the same process, the United States would take 


ther of the Mezica provinces, until they posssessed 


W 
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Such were the feelings of Mexico, in regard to annexa- 
and such the anxieties in cabinets of all parties in the 
United States. to restore our asserted ancient limits, when 
iy presses intimated in TS44, that President ‘Tyler was 
oliating a treaty with ‘Texas, as a strictly independent 
vol power, It was on the eve of a Presidential can 
and, whilst the incumbent of the executive chair 
wht, very naturally, to present himself to the people with 
successful results of a popular and beneficial negotia- 
tion, thes were other candidates who opposed the mea- 
sure, both on principle and poliey, as well as on account of 
the mode in which it was to be efieeted. 


We designed, in this sketch of the outbreak of the war, 
to have narrated the political history of ‘Texan annexation, 
ior which we have the amplest materials ; but a full detail 
would oceupy too much space in this publication, and an 
incomplete narrative would only provoke discussion. ‘Tex- 
as, bound to the North American confederacy, by a solemn 
act of our Congress—the indisputable constitutionality of 
which is implied in its passage—is, indeed, the only sub- 
ject Which the historian is fairly compelled to regard. We 
dealt together as sovereign and independent nations. What- 
ever results ensued, whether they were perceived and pre- 
licted by the statesmen of the time, or were entirely latent 
until developed during the last four years, must be entirely 
attributed to the act or joint resolution of Congress, which 
consummated annexation, by reposing in the hands of the 
President the mere executive power, of solemnizing the 
union. ‘The strict lawfulness of that act is not to be doubt- 
ed, both in relation to ourselves and to Mexico; and an im- 
partial historian, of another nation, has declared that “never 
was an annexation made in a more regular manner.”* 


* Thiers. See Niles’s Register, vols. 68 and 70. 
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In March, 1845, as soon as Congress passed the joint re- 
solution, General Almonte, the Mexican Minister to th 
United States, demanded his passports and departed, A 
correspondence which took place in Mexico between Mr 
Shannon, our Envoy, and Senor Rejon, the Minister of Fo- 
reign Aflairs, relative to the projected union, resulted  fruit- 
lessly ; and, on the 2d of April, Sefior Cuevas, who had 
succeeded Rejon in office, announced to our legation that 
his government could neither continue diplomatic inter 
course with ours nor maintain friendship with a republic 
which. he asserted, had violated her obligations and usur- 
ped a portion of Mevrican territory. | 

This violent and denunciatory language, together with 
the hint to our minister to depart, was, of course, not calcu 
ewated to allay animosity in either country. ‘Phe Mexi 
ean Congress was not less bitter in its animadversions 
thereby spreading the ill temper among an excitable people. 
It promptly seconded the wishes of the Cabinet, and offered 
two projects, both of which asserted the unalienated rights 
of Mexico over ‘Texas, and the National resolve to main 
tain them by toree. 

Meantime, however, domestic discontent was again brew- 
ing in the distracted Republic. A certain General Range! 
attempted to revolutionize the government, and is said to 
have been favored by the partizans of the previous adminis- 
tration. ‘The insurgents seized the Palace, capturing the 
President and three of his Secretaries of State; but they 
were speedily overpowered and the insurrection suppressed. 
In June and July of this year (1845) all the Mexican news 
papers were loud in their clamours for vengeance. ‘he Mi- 
nister of War, Garcia Conde, wrote despatch after despatch; 
and, with the usual spirit of gasconade, denounced oui 
“perfidy,” and continually alluded to “the war whieli 
Mexico waged against the United States.” in consequence 
of our alleged “treachery.” On the 16th of July he trans- 
mitted to the Minister of Moreign Relations and Justice, a 
note detailing a plan for recovering the national frontiers, 
in which, he asserted, that Mexico would maintain her 
rights by force, or fall in the struggle. “She will not con- 
sent,” said he, “to give up one half of her territory from the 
base fear of losing the other !” 

Patriotic and stirring as are these declarations, they can- 
not be regarded otherwise than as the most inflated bom- 
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bast. especially when we recollect that they were made in 
defiance of the United States after a failure for seven years 
io reconquer the feeble ‘Texans. What just hope could 
disordered Mexico reasonably entertain of ultimate victory ? 
Several vears before this period, her discretest Statesmen 
privately acknowledged that ‘l'exas was lost forever. Pe- 
cuniary embarrassments, political misrule, and repeated re- 
yolutions had still more impaired her national strength ; 
and yet, an obstinacy as inveterate as it was silly, forced 
her to make declarations of designed hostilities which only 
served to foment and spread the excitement among the 
masses ! 

We should fairly concede to national pride and honor all 
they demand of consideration or respect, yet we greatly 
misunderstand the spirit of the age, if it does not require 
nations to be as reasonable in their quarrels as individuals. 
Empires, kingdoms, states, republics, anc men, are equally 
amenable to the great tribunal of the world’s common sense, 
and all are obliged, if they consult justice and their inte- 
rests, to yield to the force of circumstances they cannot 
control or avert. Dignity demands the sacrifice. Christi- 
anity and Peace, exact it. What then becomes of the mere 
visionary and abstract “ right of re-conquest,” which Mexi- 
co asserted, but which we do not admit her to have posses- 
ved afier the central usurpation, and defeat at San Jacinto 
nISs6? > It is true that Mexico had the power to annoy 
us and procrastinate her fate ; she might oppose and resist ; 
she might stimulate the evil passions of her people and let 
them loose on our armies in irregular warfare; but these, 
alter all, were nothing but the spiteful manifestations ot 
impotent malice, disgraceful to the nation that encouraged 
them. "Phe cause of humanity demanded the pacification ot 
lexas, "he cruelty with which the war had been waged, 
aud the brutal conduct of Mexicans towards the Santa Fe 
prisoers, Convince us that a strong power should have im- 
posed peace on Mexico. National propriety demanded it ; 
lor, how long was this “ right of re-conquest” to continue 
without bemg made efficient and possessory ? England, 
the proudest nation on earth, acknowledged the indepen- 
dence of the United States after a seven years war. ‘The 
sreat_ powers of Europe interfered to protect oppressed 
tareece, and even selected her future sovereigns. England 
(as several times interposed in the affairs of Spain and 

4 VOL. XV.—NO. 29. 
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Portugal; and our geographical, as well as political affinity 
to 'Texas, clearly indicated that it was alike our nationa! 
interest‘and duty to establish a firm and friendly govern. 
ment on our border. 


There ean be no doubt that when General Herrera was 
almost unanimously elected President of Mexico, in Au 
gust, 1845, he saw things in this light, and was prudently 
disposed to bend with dignity to inevitable fate. Notwith 
standing the warlike despatches, speeches and prociama 
tions to the Mexicans in the earlier part of the year, our 
Secretary of State seems to have sufficiently understood 
the gasconading habits of this singular people, to disregard 
their inflated manifestos. He therefore authorised Mr 
Black, who remained in Mexico as our consnl upon Mr 
Shannon’s withdrawal,---to propose that we should send 
an Envoy with power to adjust all the questions in disput 
between the two countries. Mexico, notwithstanding her 
open bravado, secretly assented to our proposal, declaring 
she would receive “the Commissioner of the United States 
who might come to the capital with full powers to settle 
the present dispute in a peaceful, reasonable and honora- 
ble manner.” 

Accordingly, Mr. Slidell was hastily despatched, so as to 
be sure of meeting the same persons in authority with whom 
the compact had been made by our consul; for, in Mexi- 
co, the delay of even a day may sometimes change a go- 
vernment, and create new and unwilling negotiators. Ne- 
vertheless, when our Minister presented himself in the ca- 
pital, early in December, 1845, having travelled rapidly and 
unostentatiously so as to avoid exciting ill feeling among 
the Mexicans as to the purposes of his mission, he found 
the Secretary unprepared to receive him. — It was objected 
that Mr. Slidell’s commission had not been confirmed by 
the Senate of the United States, and that the President had 
no constitutional right to send him; that Mexico agreed te 
receive a commissioner to settle the "Texan dispute, and 
not a resident Envoy ; that the reception ef such an Envoy 
would admit the Minister on the footing of a friendly mis 
sion during a period of international coneord, which woul 
not be diplomatically proper so long as our amity was iM 
the least interrupted; and, finally, that the government! 
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had not expected a Commissioner until after the Session of 
Congress began in 1846. 

There may be some technical force in diplomacy be- 
tween the mission as agreed on by Messrs. Black and Pena, 
aud the one despatched by Mr. Buchanan, for the letter of 
eredence declares that Mr. Slidell is “ to reside near the go- 
yernment of the Mexican Republic in the quality of Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, and that he is 
well informed of the President’s desire to restore, cultivate, 
and strengthen friendship and good correspondence be- 
tween us.” A point of extreme etiquette, raised at such a 
moment, when both parties were confessedly anxious for 
peace, naturally excites enquiry as to its probable origin. 
\ccordingly we find that it was a mere subterfuge, urged 
by a tottering administration to avert its ruin. The feigned 
violence of the Cabinet against annexation had done its 
work among the people. When Herrera and Pena accep- 
ted, in Qetober, our proposal to treat, they hoped the popu- 
lar elections, as well as judicious overtures to the depart- 
wients and citizens, would so modify national opinion 
as to permit their independent and liberal action. But 
sucht forbearance could hardly be expected from the watch- 
lulness of Mexican intriguers. Herrera was a federalist, 
but lus failure to proclaim the federal system at once, and 
to throw himself into the arms of that party as soon as he 
attained power, alienated a large portion of it, and made the 
rest but feeble supporters. "Che Church and the Centra- 
lists soon coalesced in hostility to his government, and, al- 
iotigh his measures were moderate, and all his etlorts de- 
signed to correct abuses, yet every political symptom deno- 
ted his speedy fall. Of all the popular clamors, probably 
howe was louder in the mob and army than that which 
arose in Consequence of his effort to negotiate a peace with 
vur country. General Paredes took advantage of this un- 
popularity, and at the head of 5000 of the soldiery, pronoun- 
cel against the government of the President. 
lt Will be perceived from this sketch how completely this 
lexan question and the war with the United States, have 
been made electioneering and revolutionary elements in 


Mexico ; not, however, with just patrtotic hopes and de- 
‘ISUS, Or reasonable expectations of re-conquest, but with the 
“oltemptible anxiety of usurping a temporary power, which, 
While, enabled the aspirant to govern his country with- 
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out the least prospect of settling the international difficul. 
ty of regaining ‘T’exas.* 

“This revolution under Paredes commenced with thi 
army of reserve, stationed at San Luis Potosi, and was se- 
conded by the military men generally. It was Centralism 
in arms against Federalism. On the 15th of December, 
1845, Parades issued a bombastic proclamation from his 
head quarters ;} and, in the .atter part of the same month, 
the revolutionary forces reached the Capital, when a por- 
tion of the garrison pronounced in favor of the insurgent 
chief. ‘This induced an early accommodation between the 
parties, and finished the outbreak without bloodshed. — Yet 
Paredes having overthrown Herrera, partly in consequence 
of his friendly disposition for peace with us, could not now 
attempt negotiations successfully. Mr. Slidell renewed his 
offers to the Cabinet, but was repulsed, and promptly lett 
the country. The lame reliance of Mexico upon procla- 
mations was again adopted. Yet the people were discon- 
tented with Paredes, who soon began to manifest the des- 
potic tendency of his nature and education. "The military 
life of this chieftain naturally inclined him towards Centra- 
lism, but he was altogether unfit, either by character or 
habits, for civil authority. As soon as he assumed the reins 
of government, a party which had long drooped began 
again to lift its head. ‘The Monarcuists, led by the 
Archbishop, Manuel Posada y Ganduno and the wily Don 
Lucas Alaman, soon got possession of the insurgent Gene- 
ral. ‘They were joined by a large portion of the highel 
clergy, some influential men of fortune, a few soldiers, and 
a number of silly citizens who promised themselves a futu 
rity of progress and felicity by calling to the Mexican throne 
a monarch from beyond the sea. ‘This royalist party was 
strengthened by dissensions at home, and by the expected 
attack from the United States: Many reflecting men che- 
rished no hope of national progress, so long as the turbulent 
ariny was unrestrained by paramount authority. They 
desired at once to crush freedom and domestic despotism 
by a foreign prince, supported by European soldiery, whilst 
they believed that the continental sovereigns would greed- 
ly seize the opportunity of throwing their forces into Ame- 


*See Senate Doc. No. 337, 29th Cong. Ist Sess.. ; cieo as it Wes 
tii °° "= * 
+Id.—p. 400. 
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il. rica in order to check the fancied aggressive disposition of 
the United States.* As soon as this scheme of Paredes was 
disclosed, his unpopularity inereased, His intemperate habits 


l¢ 
e- were well known, and destroyed all confidence in him. 
mn The financial condition of the country was greatly embar- 
Tr, rassed. and foreigners, Who were the usual bankers of the 
IS government, refused loans on any terms. Payment was 
h, denied by the treasury to all employed in the civil depart- 
l- ments, Whilst money was disbursed to none but the army. 
It The freedom of the press, moreover, was suspended ;— and, 
e ty crown the national difliculties, it was at this very mo- 
t ment that Mexico dreamed of overthrowing the republic at 
€ home, and establishing a monareliy in its stead, whilst it, 
V simultaneously, encountered our armies abroad in order to 
s econquer ‘Texas! With such deplorable fatuity was Mexi- 
t omisruled and entangled in a double war upon her own li- 
berties and against the United States! It was untortunate 
that she fell, at this erisis, into the hands of a drunken des- 
pel, Whose mind, perplexed between ambition and intempe- 
y rice, gave a permanent direction to that false public sen- 
tinent Which Herrera had been secretly anxious to convert 
ilo one of peace and good will towards the United States, 
S We have thus rapidly narrated some of the permanent 
events, that led to the warlike attitude of Mexico and the 
Ciited States, in 1845 and 1846. he annexation of 
Texas, without the previous consent of Mexico, may have 
nnoyed that goverminent. It was mortifying to patriotic 
pride, to be bereft of a national jewel, and we should laud 
: Ne republic for its manifestation of sensibility. But true 
ational pride is always capable of manly and dignified 
‘pposition, It dees not expend itselt in bravado or petu- 
; qu rulousness. ft does not assail by threats but by 
meds, and never provokes attack, until it is prepared to re- 


turn t| bl c . } ‘ 
ra the blow with earnest ftoree. ti iS Slicht as the Storm, 
itl it bursts forth in overwhelming wrath, All other 


Was of resistance, are nothing but miserable exhibitions 
nortified vanity, and invoke national contempt, instead 


respectinl compassion. 
Our government, from the beginning, desired and at- 
! 


vipted to allay excitement, whilst that of Mexico, revo- 


wnary, disorganized and weak as it was at home, and 


e: 


*Tributo 4 Ja Verdad.—} ( 
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as it subsequently proved itself to be on the battle field, did 
all it could to foment hatred between the two countries. 
This sturdy resistance of Mexico, did not arise from pa- 
triotism or courage, but, as we have seen, from the dmbi- 
tion of intestine factions, exasperated by rival usurpers. 
Our efforts to establish a boundary upon the most liberal 
principles, were disdainfully rejected. The authorities, 
basing their refusal upon a diplomatic subterfuge, would 
not even hear our proposals. Our presidents were disposed 
to concede every thing reasonable, in negotiation, that 
could have saved the honor of Mexico, and placed our fu- 
ture relations upon the salutary foundation of political alli- 
ance.* Instead of meeting us with the pacific and com- 
promising temper of our age, her demagogues stimulated 
the passionate vanity of the mob, until the turbulent na- 
tures of an ignorant people became so completely excited; 
that they were unable to control the evil spirit raised by 
their wicked incantations. Blundering onward, and blind- 
ed by passion, this unfortunate nation reminds us of that 
passage in the AYnead, wherein the sightless giant is 
described : 


“Summo quum monte videmus 
Ipsum inter pecudes vasta se mole moventum, 
Pastorem polypheum, et littora nota petentem, 
Monstrum horrendum, informe, ingens cui lumen ademptum.” 


This is the end, for the present, of international politics 
and diplomacy. We have frankly stated whatever existed, 
on both sides, either of discontent, or of motive for war. 
But, as yet, there was no war! Mexico and the United 
States had both, it is true, made some military prepara- 
tions on their adjacent borders; and we must now change 
our scene of observation from the cabinet to the camp, 
in order to discover a cause for hostilities, if we cannot 
detect one that justified a war. 


The winter of 1845~’6, passed by our army, under General 
Taylor, at Corpus Christi, was one of the most inclement 
ever known on the borders of the Gulf of Mexico. In Octo- 
ber, 1845, General ‘Taylor reviewed the instructions he had 


* See Buchanan’s instructions to Slidell, and the diplomatic correspon- 
dence sent to the Senate of the United States, in 1848. 
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received from the War Department, and seeing that he had 
been ordered to select and occupy, near the Rio Grande, 
such a site as would consist with the health of the troops, 
and was best adapted to repel invasion, he ventured to sug 
gest the propriety of the advance of hisarmy. This, how- 
ever, was done by him, whilst he felt great diffidence in 
touching upon topics that might become matters of deli- 
cate diplomacy.* Nevertheless, taking a soldier’s view of 
the topographical, and not diplomatic question, he informed 
our government, that if i¢ made the Rio Grande an wiéi- 
matum in adjusting a boundary, he doubted not that the 
settlement would be facilitated by taking possession, at 
once, of one or two suitable points on or quite near that 
river. At these spots, our strength would be displayed in 
a manner not to be mistaken, while the position of our 
troops at the remote camp of Corpus Christi, with arid 
wastes between them and the outposts of Mexico, alto- 
gether failed to impress that government with our readi- 
ness to vindicate, by force of arms, our title to the country 
as far as the Rio Grande.t Moreover, General Taylor felt 
incumbered by the orders from our War Department, of 
the 8th of July, in which he was told that Mexico held 
military establishments on the east side of the Rio Grande, 
whose forces should not be disturbed until our peaceful 
relations were finally destroyed.} 

Accordingly, on the 13th of January, 1846, our Com- 
mander-in-Chief in the field, was directed to advance with 
his troops to the Rio Grande. This move was made, in 
consequence of the anticipated failure of our negotiations, 
clearly indicated by the conduct of the Mexican govern- 
ment, immediately upon the arrival of Slidell in the capi- 
tal. But, before these orders had been despatched to General 
T'aylor, he had already, in August, 1845, been apprized of 
his duties, in the event of hostile demonstrations on the 
part of the enemy. In case of an invasion ot Texas by 
the Mexicans, he was directed to drive them back beyond 
the Rio Grande ; and, although it was desirable that he 


* See Senate Doc., No. 337, 29th Cong., Ist Sess., pp. 75, 77, 80, 81, 82, 
and page 124, 

+See same Doc., p. 99. 

: Id. page 75. 

§Id. page 82. The American Cabinet claimed the Rio Grande as the 
boundary to be defended. 
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should confine himself as much as possible to defensive 
measures, yet in the event of such a repulse, he was au- 
thorized to seize and hold possession of Matamoros, and 
other places on the soil of Mexico. 

This resolution of our government, was made the sub- 
ject of grave complaint, by persons who opposed the war. 
The order to advance from Corpus Christi to the Rio 
Grande, was alleged to be an act of invasion, and conse- 
quently, that hostilities were begun by us and not by 
Mexico. 

It may be pardoned, if we pause awhile to consider a 
question of such vital importance. Its solution was placed 
by one party, upon the determination whether the Rio 
Grande was the boundary between 'Texas and Mexico be- 
fore the battle of San Jacinto; and, if not, whether it had 
been made so since by competent authority ; for, up to that 
period, it was asserted that the Neuces was the western 
boundary of Texas. Mr. John Quincy Adams, in his con- 
troversy with Don Luis de Onis, on the Spanish boundary 
question, in March, 1818,* and Messrs. Pinckney and Mon- 
roe, in their argument with Cevallos, at Madrid, in April, 
1805, claimed the Rio Grande as the true limit between 
the United States and Mexico, by virtue of the ancient 
rights of France, and the treaties between that sovereignty 
and the Spanish King.t It was asserted, therefore, that by 
the cession of Louisiana, all the rights of France over 
what was called Texas, as an integral part of her territory, 
accrued to us; and consequently, that when the State of 
Texas was united to this country, it was only re-annexed 
with what were claimed to be its ancient limits. But this 
was not a true statement of the controversy, for, after our 
treaty with Spain, the aspect of the affair changed. The 
question then, was no longer what had been the boundary 
under the laws of France and Spain, or between Spain 
and the United States, but what were the limits, either 
under the colonial government of the Mexican vice-royal- 
ity, or under the laws of Mexico when she became an in- 
dependent republic. It was asserted, that no map or geo- 
graphy existed since the establishment of the republic, that 
did not lay down the boundary north of the Rio Grande. 


* American State Papers, vol. iv., p. 468, and vol. ii., p. 662. 
See Lyman’s Diplomacy of the United States, vol. i, p. 368, and 
vol. ii., p. 136. : 
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The map of Texas, compiled by Stephen H. Austin, the 
parent of Texan colonization, published at Philadelphia, 
in 1835, and setting forth all the Mexican grants in Texas, 
represents the Rio Neuces as the Western boundary. Gen. 
Almonte, in 1834, alleged, upon the authority of the state 
government of Coahuila and Texas, that the boundary be- 
tween them, was even east of the Neuces.* ‘This was, 
probably, in accordance with an ancient Spanish division ; 
for, in 1805, Cevallos declared to our Ministers at Madrid, 
that the province of Texas, “ where the Spaniards have 
had settlements from the 17th century, was bounded on 
the east by Louisiana, and contains the extensive country 
which lies between the river Medina, where the govern- 
ment of Coahuila ends, and the post now abandoned.” 
Authorities to this effect, might be extensively multiplied.t 
Brazos de Santiago was a Mexican port of entry, which 
continued to be held up to the period of hostilities, and 
Laredo was a small Mexican town, occupied by a garrison. 
If such was the geographical division between Texas and 
Mexico, on the lower Rio Grande, near its mouth in the 
gulf, it was assumed that there could be infinitely less 
right to claim it as a limit near its source, since Santa Fe, 
the capital of New Mexico, had never been within the ju- 
risdiction of Texas, and since the boundaries of Chihuahua 
commenced near the head waters of the Neuces. 

These were some of the arguments used by individuals, 
who deemed the march of our troops to Point Isabel, an 
invasion of Mexican territory, and who, consequently, as- 
serted that the first act of hostility was committed by us. 
It is just, that a few reasons should also be presented, on 
behalf of those who believed it to be both lawful and ex- 
pedient. 

When Santa Anna was captured, after the battle of San 
Jacinto, in 1836, the leading men in Texas had great diffi- 
culty in rescuing him from popular vengeance, for the mas- 
sacres he had committed. The victory over the central 
chief—the despot and dictator of Mexico—was generally 
considered a crowning measure of success, for the bitter 
persecutor soon dwindled into a supplicant, and pledged 





* Kennedy’s Texas, chapter Ist. 

+See Matthew Carey’s General Map of the World, 29th Map, 1814. 
Kennedy's Texas, p. 4. Mrs. Holly’s Texas. History of Texas, by D. 
B. Edwards. Texas, 1836, p. 14. 
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his name and oath to secure the independence of the in- 
surgent state. Accordingly, with every appearance of good 
faith and honor, he executed contracts with the ‘Texan au- 
thorities, which deserve consideration in this discussion. 
On the 14th of May, 1836, at Velasco, two of these docu- 
ments were signed by Santa Anna, Burnet, Collingsworth, 
Hardiman and Grayson ; the first being a public, and the 
second, a secret convention between the parties. The 3d 
article of the first paper, stipulates that the Mexican troops 
shall evacuate the territory of Texas, passing to the other 
side of the Rio Grande ; whilst the 4th article of the se- 
cret treaty declares, that a treaty of amity, commerce and 
limits, shall be made between Mexico and Texas, the ter- 
ritory of the latter power (‘Texas) nof to extend beyond the 
Rio Bravo del Norte, or Rio Grande. Inconformity with 
these contracts, 'I'exas set free the prisoner, whose “ prompt 
release and departure for Vera Cruz,” accoiding to their 
tenor, “ were necessary for the fulfilment of ris solemn 
oath to obtain a recognition of the independence of Texas, 
and to dispose the Mexican Cabinet for the reception of 
commissioners.”* 

Santa Anna returned to his country in disgrace after his 
disastrous campaign, and lurked in retirement at his farm 
until the French attacked Vera Cruz, when he threw him- 
self at the head of the departmental forces. In the action 
he fortunately lost a limb, and by the skillful display of 
his mutilation in defence of Mexico, he renewed his claims 
to national gratitude. Instead, however, of using his influ- 
ence to obtain the pledged treaty—the boon promised for 
his forfeited life.—he became, at once, the bitterest foe of 
Texas, and announced “his intention to fight forever 
for its re-conquest. ‘Texas, meanwhile, acting in good 
faith, and adopting the spirit and letter of the Convention 
with Santa Anna, whom she naturally regarded as the dic- 
tator of Mexico, passed the act of December 19th, 1836, 
establishing the Rio Grande as her boundary from the 
Gulf to its source. Besides, this ; her Congress created 
Senatorial and Representative districts, West of the Nueces; 
organized and defined limits of counties extending to the 
Rio Grande ; created Courts of Justice ; spread a judicial 


* Primera Campaiia de Tajas, by Ramon Martinez Caro, Secretary ot 
Santa Anna, pp. 122, 125. 
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system at the county wherever her people roamed, and per- 
formed other acts of sovereignty which we are compelled 
not to disregard. It cannot be contended that these acts 
and agreements were alone sufficient, under the laws of 
nations, to confer upon Texas unquestionable rights over 
the soil between the Nueces and the Rio Grande, for a con- 
tract with the Captive General and President was not le- 
gally binding; but it is equaliy clear that all these argu- 
ments of the old authorities as to the original boundary, 
and all the new claims, set up by Texas under her statutes, 
as well as the previous stipulations with Santa Anna, made 
that territory a fairly disputed ground whose real owner- 
ship could only be equitably settled by negotiation. ‘The 
strong language of both the contracts just recited seems to 
concede the fact that the President of Mexico regarded, at 
least the lower Rio Grande, as already the real boundary, 
in May, 1836, between Tamaulipas and Texas, notwith- 
standing the opinion of Almonte in 1834 ; and, consequent- 
ly, that it was a proper subject neither of treaty or agree- 
ment at that moment, nor could it become so afterwards 
when commissioners were appointed. 

When Texas was annexed to the United States she was 
received with these asserted limits, though she did not join 
the union with any specific boundaries. Mr. Donaldson 
wrote to Mr. Buchanan, from Washington, Texas, on the 
= of July, 1845, that his “position was, that we could hold 

Corpus Christi and all other points up the Nueces. If at- 
tacked, the right of self-defence will authorise us to expel 
the Mexicans to the Rio Grande. It is better for us to wait 
the attack than to incur the risk of embarrassing the ques- 
tion of annexation, with the consequences of immediate pos- 
session of the territory on the Rio Grande.’* It was thought 
best, by both parties, to leave open, between Mexico and 
our country, the delicate question of exact confines, so as 
not to complicate, additionally, our national entanglements. 
After the Congress of the United States and the Conven- 
tion in Texas had acted on the joint resolution, it was im- 
possible for us to recede. , The course of our President, 
therefore, was at once pacific and soothing towards Mexico. 
For, although they believed that the Mexican Republic had 
no right to be consulted as to annexation of ‘l'exas,—a 


*House of Rep. Doc. No. 2, 29th Con, Ist Sess. p. 78. 
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free and independent State,—they, nevertheless, admitted 
all her natural and just privileges in regard to boundary. 
Accordingly, Mr. Tyler and Mr. Polk, despatched envoys 
to Mexico with liberal offers of negotiation, as soon as a fa- 
vorable opportunity presented itself. But the Chargé and 
Minister of Mr. Tyler were scornfully rejected, while Mr. 
Slidell, as has been related, was refused an audience, upon 
frivolous pretences, at the very moment when the Mexican 
functionary was secretly craving to receive him. 

In such a juncture—what was the duty of the United 
States? It is an easy matter for speculative political critics 
and party philosophers to find fault with the conduct of 
statesmen and to become rueful prophets of woe and disas- 
ter after the events they deprecate. But such men are 
usually timid actors on the world’s stage, and would be es- 
pecially so in such a theatre of folly and intrigue as Mexi- 
co. Governments have but two ways of settling interna- 
tional disputes :—either by negotiation or war ;—and even 
the latter mode of redress must be concluded by diplomacy, 
for nations rarely fight until one of them is completely an- 
nihilated. Negotiation, or the attempt to negotiate, had 
been completely exhausted by us. ‘There is no question of 
this fact. We have the highest authority to assert that 
Mr. Slidell would not have been received by Herrera, had 
he presented himself even with a commission, whose form 
had been agreed on previously at the early interviews be- 
tween Mr. Black, our consul, and Mr. Pefia, the Mexican 
Minister. Had such a document been offered, some other 
pretext would have been found to frustrate the mission, 
and the effort was made to throw the blame of the rupture 
upon the United States. 

Meanwhile, however, Mexico did not intermit her efforts 
to sustain the existing administration at home. An affec- 
tation of relentiess animosity towards us, was studiously 
set before the people in state papers and proclamations, 
which were nothing but the spasmodic struggles of the 
Mexicans for self-preservation. But no proffer, no effort, 
no suggestion was made which would indicate an actual 
disposition, either to make peace, establish boundaries, ne- 
gotiate at a future period, or declare war. Was it reason- 
able that such a things should be permitted to continue? 
Could this perverse aversion to fighting or friendship be 
tolerated? Were our countries to conclude an eternal com- 
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pact of mutual hatred and non-intercourse? Was such 
childish obstinacy and weakness to be connived at by our 
nation? Was it due to common sense, or to the preserva- 
tion of good neighborhood, that we should remain supine 
under insane threats and dishonorable trifling? We truly 
asserted, that upon the ‘Texan question, we had, in justice, 
no dispute with Mexico, except as to the boundary invol- 
ved in the territory our forces were then occupying or about 
to cross. We did not design discussing our right to annex 
Texas. ‘That was an unalterable act. But it was, doubt- 
less, exceedingly convenient for Mexico to maintain this 
pacific state of guasi-war, and to reject alike our amity and 
our hostilities as long as she owed us many millions of dol- 
lars, and refused either to pay principal or interest, or to 
conclude a treaty for the settlement of unadjusted claims. 
Whilst her revolutionary government was able to enforce 
non-intercourse, it was free from both importunity and pay- 
ment. But this adroit scheme of insolvency was unjust to 
our citizens, and only served to augment the liabilities of 
Mexico. ‘he United States had rights as well as our 
neighboring Republic. What then remained to be done 
when arms and amity were alike discarded? The reply 
may be found in a significant anecdote related by Mr. 
Adams, in a speech in Congress, on the Oregon question, 
on the 2d of January, 1846. 

* After negotiating,” —said that sage statesman, “for twenty 
years about this matter, we may lake possession of the subject mat- 
ter of dispute. Indeed, we may negotiate afler we take possession, 
and this is the military way of doing the business. When Fre- 
derick the Great came to the throne of Prussia he found that 
his father had equipped for him an army of a hundred thousand 
men. Meeting, soon after, the Austrian Minister, the latter said 
to him: “ Your father has given you a great army; but our’s 
has seen the wolf, whilst your Majesty's has not” Well, well," 
exclaimed Frederick,—* { will soon give it an opportunity to 
see the wolf!’ Trederick then added,in his memoirs :—“I had 
some excellent old pretensions to an Austrian province, which 
some of my ancestors owned one or two centuries before ; accor- 
dingly [sent an Ambassador to the Court of Austria, siating 
my claim, and presenting a full exposition of my right to the 
province. ‘I'he same day my aimbassador was received at Vien- 
na, | entered Silesia with my army !’"* 


* Nore.—The claim of Frederick, the 2d, to Silesia was considered plaa- 
sible. As Bohemia renounced not only the possession, but all the rights to 
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Such would be a prompt and impulsive answer to the 
manifold and seditious provocations of Mexico. But the 
army we advanced and the country we occupied, when 
Taylor moved from Corpus Christi to the Rio Grande, 
were neither the army of Frederick nor the pleasant vales 
of rich and populous Silesia. A desolate waste stretched 
from the Nueces to the Rio del Norte, barren alike in soil 
and inhabitants, and tempting none to its dreary wilderness 
but nomadic rancheros or outlaws, Who found even Mexico 
no place of refuge for their wickedness. It was surely not 
a place worthy of bloodshed or quarrel, and yet, in conse. 
quence of its sterility, it became of vast iniportance on a 
frontier across whose wide extent enemies might pass unob- 
served and unmolested. With the entire command of the 
Rio Grande, trom its source to its mouth, in the hands of 
our enemies, and the whole of this arid region flanking 
the stream and interposing itself between Mexico and our 
troops, it is evident that our adversaries would possess 
unusual advantages over us, either for oflensive or deten- 
sive war. ‘lhe mere control of the embouchure of the 
river was no trivial superiority, for, on a stormy and inhdés- 
pitable coast, it was almost impossible to support an eflee 
tual blockade, and thus to prevent the enemy from being 
succored along his whole frontier with arms and provisions 
from abroad. By seizing, however, the usual points of 
transit and entrance on the lower Rio Grande, many of 
these evils might be avoided, and, if Mexico ultimately 
resolved on hostilities, we should be enabled to throw our 
forces promptly across the river, and, by rapid marches, 
obtain the command of all the military positions of van- 
tage along the north-eastern boundary. 

The foresight of Frederick the Great disclosed to him 


Silesia by the treaties of Breslau and Berlin, and other subsequent treaties, 
the Kings of Prussia pretended, that by virtue of the renunciation, they be- 
came sovereign dukes of the country and not subject to the emperor in their 
new character. To this claim it was replied that Bohemia, being an im- 
perial State, could, not, by its own authority, destroy the feudal tenure by 
which Silesia was attached to it, and through it, to the Empire. The ques- 
tion was rendered more intricate still, for one party considered Bohemia 
feudal only as to the electoral dignity, but, as a kingdom, free and indepen- 
dent of Germany. The Germans argued that Silesia was part of the Em- 
pire ; the Prussians considered it a seperate and independent state. F're- 
derick took advantage, fairly, of these “state-right” doctrines to sustain 
his claim, just as Texas took constitutional advantage of her state right 
sovereignty when the Cenrrat despotism of Santa Anna overthrow the fe- 
deral Constitution of 1824. 
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the military value of Silesia, in the event of a war with 
Austria, and it was probably this circumstance, quite as 
much as his alleged political rights, that induced him to 
enter it with an army on the day he commenced to negotiate 
at Vienna. He commenced his war with Austria by sur- 
prising Saxony, and, during all his difficulties, clung per- 
tinaciously to Silesia. Saxony was important as a military 
barrier, covering Prussia on the side of Austria, while 
Silesia indented deeply the line of the Austrian frontier, 
and flanked a large part of Bohemia. Thus Saxony and 
Silesia formed a natural fortification for Prussia, just as the 
deserts of the disputed land, when in our rear, covered the 
undefended confines of Texas, at the same time that they 
gave us the keys of the enemy’s country at Point Isabel 
and Matamoras. 


It may be asserted that when vacant or nearly vacant 
territory is in controversy between two nations, and forms, 
in reality, the only object of dispute between them, it 
would be better for both to refrain from an attempt to 
occupy it, provided they are willing to arbitrate the quar- 
rel or settle it by diplomacy. But, when both parties assert 
claims, both have an equal right to enter it, when negotia- 
tion fails. 'The decision is then to be made only by inti- 
midation or war. ‘There is no alternative by which colli- 
sion can be escaped, and it is the duty of the wiser of the 
disputants to place his national forces in such an advan- 
tageous position as either to defend his acknowledged 
territory, or force himself to be driven from the soil he 
claims. “I do not consider the march to the Rio Grande 
to have been the cause of the war,” said a distinguished 
American statesman, “any more than I consider the Bri- 
tish march on Lexington or Concord to have been the 
cause of the American Revolution, or the crossing of the 
Rubicon to have been the cause of the civil war in Rome. 
The march to the Rio Grande brought on the collision of 
arms, but, so far from being the cause of the war, it was 
itself the eflect of those causes.”’ 


The power of declaring war is expressly reserved by 
the constitution to Congress, and though the President is 
Commander-in-chief of our army when called into actual 
service, he should be extremely cautious in issuing orders 
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which may lead to international hostilities. Our Congress 
was in session in January, 1846, when Mr. Slidell was re- 
jected by Mexico; when our relations became inextricably 
complicated; and when the Secretary of War, in obedience 
to President Polk’s order, commanded General Taylor to 
advance to the RioGrande. This was an act that brought 
the forces of Mexico and the United States face to face; 
and, although there can be but little doubt that Congress 
would have authorized the movement of our troops, provi- 
ded the Rio Grande was to be made an ultimatum in the 
ratification of a treaty by the Senate, it is nevertheless to 
be profoundly regretted that this question was not pre- 
viously submitted to our national representatives. At that 
moment the public mind was distracted between Mexico 
and England; but the Oregon question nearly absorbed 
the apparently minor difficulties with our restive neighbor 
on the south. Congress contemplated the solemn proba- 
bility of war with one of the mightiest nations of our age, 
and even some of our experienced statesmen,—as we have 
seen in the example of Mr. Adams,—recommended the 
most stringent measures of armed occupation. Mexico 
knew this, and profited by our fear or anxiety as to a 
double conflict. At such a crisis, and with a confidential 
knowledge of all our foreign relations, it was the duty of 
the President to represent these matters frankly to Con- 
gress, and to ask the opinion of his constitutional advi- 
sors, as he subsequently saw fit to do in the settlement of 
the dispute with England. ‘This prudent act would have 
saved the Executive from needless responsibility, whilst it 
indicated < sensitive devotion to the behests of the consti 

tution. Congress met while our troops were encamped at 
Sorpus Christi, as an aimy of observation, whose hostile, 
though protective character, was unquestionable ; yet our 
representatives neither ordered its return nor refused sup- 
plies. ‘This apparently denoted a willingness to sanction 
measures which might either pacify Mexico or impose upon 
her the immediate alternative of war. It is by no means 
unlikely that Congress would have adopted such a course, 
because, it must be remembered, that according to the pre- 
tensions of Mezico, our troops had then already invaded 
her domains. ‘This is an important view of the question, 
which should not be passed in silence. Mexico never 
relinquished her alleged right to reconquer Texas, but 
always claimed the whole province as her own. The 
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joint resolution alone, was therefore a belligerent act of 
the Congress of our Union, sufficient, according to the doc- 
trines of Mexico, to compel hostile retaliation. But, more- 
over, as the entire soil of Texas, from the Sabine to the 
Nueces, or to the Rio Grande, was still claimed by Mexico 
as her unsurrendered country, the landing of a single 
American soldier anywhere south of the Sabine,—our 
boundary with Spain,—was quite as much an invasion of 
Mexican territory as the passage of our army from Corpus 
Christi to Point Isabel. 

Such is a brief and, we hope, faithful survey of the 
American documents which throw light upon the outbreak 
of the war. We are satisfied that it was impossible to 
avoid “a collision of arms.” We are the more confident 
of this fact, from the subsequent conduct of Mexico, after 
tlle conflict began. Whipped in every action, from Palo 
Alto to the Garita of San Cosmé, she hesitated, after each 
of them, to make peace with us. ‘The Mexicans are a 
singular people. Exorbitantly vain rather than sensi- 
tively proud, they cannot believe their defeat to be possible. 
Prompt at veiling or excusing disaster, they readily credit 
the bulletins which lie their sad reverses into brilliant vie- 
tories. Like Anteus, they rise from the ground, after each 
fall, with renewed strength; but alas! the strength is of 
flatulent gasconade, and not of arms and muscles. ‘To 
fight a foreign foe and to quell domestic rebellions, are sad 
duties to be forced, at the same time, upon men who, at 
heart, are respectable patriots. But such has been the 
unfortunate condition of the best Mexican rulers, from the 
commencement of our negotiations to the conclusion of the 
treaty at Guadalupe Hidalgo, and such, we fear, will con- 
tinue to be the history of that distracted nation, which 
occupies one of the most beautiful regions that God has 
given to unworthy man. B. M. 
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Art. IV.—Guizor’s Democracy IN FRANCE. 

Democracy in France. By F. Guizor, late Prime 
Minister; author of the “History of Civilization,” ete. 
New-York: D. Appleton & Co. 1849. 


Wuar an interesting commentary is the mournful pub- 
lication before us upon the introductory portions of the 
famous History of Civilization, by the same writer, in 
which he compliments France upon its being the centre 
and source of civilization for the world. 


“I cannot,” says he, in his opening lecture,* “but regard 
France as the centre, as the focus of the civilization of Europe. 
It would be going too far, to say that she has always been, upon 
every occasion, in advance of other nations. Italy, at various 
periods, has outstripped her in the arts; England, as regards po- 
litical institutions, is by far before her; and, perhaps, at certain 
moments, we may find other nations of Europe superior to her 
in various particulars ; but it must still be allowed, that, when- 
ever France has set forward in the career of civilization, she has 
always sprung forth with new vigor, and has soon come up with, 
or passed by, all her rivals.” 


He proceeds, upon this assumption, to assert that even 
where the ideas and institutions which promote civiliza- 
tion, first had their birth in foreign countries, they have 
yet found it necessary, before they could bear their proper 
fruits, “to undergo in France a new preparation.” It is 
from France, as a second birth-place, more rich and fertile 
than any other, that they have gone forth for the purposes 
of general conquest ; and this, because of a certain sociable- 
ness and sympathy, a something which has the property 
of greater diffusiveness than is possessed by other nations— 
an energy and facility in the genius of the people—their 
language, their manners, their ideas—it matters not exactly 
what, and M. Guizot does not seek to fix it—which enables 
her to present the subject more clearly, more agreeably, and 
to penetrate more certainly the great masses of mankind. 
“Tn a word, clearness, sociability, sympathy, are the par- 
ticular characteristics of France; of its civilization; and 


* General History of Civilization in Europe, vol. i, p. 16, Appleton’s 
Edition. 
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these qualities render it eminently qualified to march at the 
head of European civilization.” 

A complacency of this description is so peculiarly French, 
that it scarcely needs questioning ; and M. Guizot may 
easily cover his assumptions, with the difliculty of deci- 
ding upon the relative meaning of the word which he em- 
ploys. A definition which shall show what civilization is, 
or should be, is not easily attainable; and there is a sub- 
tlety about one portion of that which he himself gives, 
which will require other definitions properly to elucidate 
and explain it. Fortunately for us, and conclusive as a 
commentary upon the pamphlet under notice, is the final 
conclusions at which he arrives, in declaring the true sig- 
nification of the word. When, rejecting the more remote 
and metaphysical definition, he tells us, that “ civilization 
in its most general idea, is an improved condition of man, 
resulting from the establishment of social order, in place 
of the individual independence and lawlessness of the 
savage or barbarous life,’* we accept the explanation, 


and have only to demand its application, under the gui- 
dance of all experience since the period when Europe first 
claimed to have become civilized, to that region which he 
has just pronounced to be the centre and focus of European 


civilization. We entreat him, without designing a sar- 
casm, to read his own complacent estimate of French civi- 
lization, as written in the passage already quoted, by the 
lights of the pamphlet on “Democracy in France.” It 
will, we apprehend, become necessary, in conesquence, 
that he should revise his lectures by his new convictions. 
His definition is undoubtedly a correct one, and nothing, 
we are very sure, but that rose-colored medium, through 
which the philosophers of France, have invariably seemed 
to behold the country of their admiration, could possibly 
have seduced a writer so capable of thought, so searching 
and sagacious, with his own arbitrary standards before his 
eyes, into the utterance of an eulogium, to which the ex- 
perience of all ages has shown itself so directly hostile. 
With the evidence before him of strifes the most barbarous, 
governments the most unstable, a people the most caprici- 
ous and sanguinary,—revolutions that are never natural or 
gradual—never harmless and never beneficial—which ad- 


* History of Civilization, vol. i, p. 18, note. 
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vance the country nothing—which leave its institutions no 
more settled or secure—its repose no more certain—-its 
hopes no more promising—its virtues no higher, and its 
self-complacency not a whit subdued—and this, through 
a period of at least one hundred years ;—it is truly won- 
derful that the scales should not have fallen from the eyes 
of the philosopher, and that his patriotism, purged of all 
the blinding self-love which might distract and mislead his 
judgment, should not have become conscious of these 
mournful truths, in regard to his country, which are appa- 
rent to all the rest of the world. Unless we take the pam- 
phlet before us as, in some degree, a recantation—an ad- 
mission of past mistakes, and a first step to the adjustment 
of new and revised opinions—it will certainly be difficult 
for us to recognize M. Guizot as an authority in a matter, 
upon which his previous decisions have been so cruelly 
biassed. But, in truth, this essay must be taken as a re- 
cantation,—though it is evident the writer has by no means 
intended it as such. He is at especial pains to assure us, 
in his preface, that nothing will be found in his pages 
“which bear the impress of As personal situation.” Cer- 
tainly, he goes into no detail of facts, no history of the 
events by which his own career, as Prime Minister of Louis 
Philippe, was cut short in the overthrow of his principal. 
But there is evident, throughout the pamphlet, an indus- 
trious labor to thrpw the whole burden of fault upon the 
people of the country, and wholly to acquit the govern- 
ment. 'This is evinced by the nature of his argument, by 
his deductions, and by those suggestions which go to show, 
in fact, that no government, of whatever sort, could possi- 
bly satisfy or suit the'French people in their present condi- 
tion ;—that they are delivered over to a chaos of wild pas- 
sions and false philosophies ;—which leave conjecture utter- 
ly hopeless and blind as to the result. Were this true, 
there would be an end to the argument, and we should be 
forced to assign to Louis Philippe and his ministry, the 
place of honor during those of all ages, who have vainly 
striven, at every hazard, to save their people even in their 
own despite. The opening paragraph of this essay, is 
meant to embody this suggestion. We give itas a key 
note to the whole performance. 

“ Mirabeau, Barnave, Napoieon and Lafayette, who died at 
distant and very dissimilar periods, in bed or on the scaffold, in 
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their own country or in exile, all died under the influence of one 
sentiment—a sentiment of profound melancholy. ‘They thought 
their hopes deceived, their labors abortive. ‘They were assailed 
by doubts as to the success of their cause, and by misgivings as 
tothe future. King Louis Philippe reigned above seventeen 
years, for more than eleven of which I had the honor to be his 
minister. If to-morrow it pleased God to summon us into his 
presence, should we quit this earth very confident in the future 
destiny and constitutional order of our country.” 





The inquiry has a twofold object. It is designed to 
show that, in spite of the labors of the various great men 
enumerated in the paragraph, nothing, at the close of their 
separate lives, had been done, to their satisfaction, for the 
safety and security of the French people. The next infe- 
rence is, that, as these great men had all worked as pa- 
triots, with a single eye to the real good of the nation, a 
certain fatal incapacity for liberty, security and peace, 
among that people, was the true secret of their melancholy 
and despondency. ‘The experiment would seem to have 
been fairly tried, according to this paragraph, by a suffi- 
cient variety of leaders. And yet, with the exceptions of 
Napoleon and Louis Philippe, neither of the great leaders 
above named had any control of the destinies of France, 
at a period when they might have shaped the regular 
direction and plan of a government. ‘Their powers were 
exercised in seasons of revolution, while the storm was 
actually raging. ‘lo weather the tempest was the only 
object, and, this end gained, the future management of 
the vessel of state was confided to other hands. But 
Napoleon, according to M. Guizot, was a despot. What 
was Louis Philippe, and why do we find them in the 
same category? ‘Their melancholy and disappointment 
could not arise from the same causes. 'They were 
very difterent persons—they ruled the country after a very 
different fashion. ‘Their policy and purposes bore no 
common features of resemblance. They pursued the 
ends and objects of government, through very different 
processes. ‘hey were both despots ; with this difference, 
that Napoleon was a despot who contrived to enslave, 
without degrading his people; while Louis Philippe de- 
graded the people whom he had not the capacity to 
enslave. ‘The distinction is a wide one, and, we ask, why 
bring them together in a paragraph, which, if it possesses 
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any significance at all, is meant only to show that the 
ruler weeps his disappointment with a clear conscience— 
and that all the defeat of liberty in France is the result of 
the popular ignorance, passion and superstition—that, whe- 
ther ruled by the legitimates of the Hugh Capet family,— 
by the passionate and wild, but generous, Mirabeau; by the 
despotic Napoleon, deluding the people into servitude, by 
amusing their vanities and exercising their passions; by 
the temperate, and rather cold, republican, Lafayette ; or 
by the selfish and cunning merchant-king, Louis Philippe; 
they were equally incapable of that training which secures 
to a people an even progress to law, order, and prosperity ? 
Why, else, should the prevailing sentiment of these rulers, 
when giving up their autliority, have been that of melan- 
choly and distrust?) Does this distrust lead them to de- 
clare themselves doubtfully of the policy they have 
pursued—does one of them declare that he erred in his 
administration, and that he should be able to repair its 
evils, by avoiding his own errors, were the opportunity 
allowed him for the experiment. Not so!—He has few 
misgivings, and still fewer self-reproaches ;—and M. Guizot, 
in bestowing this anecdote upon us, errs only in the as- 
sumption that such regrets are peculiar to those who have 
labored for the French people. 'The regret is one common 
to the great men of all ages. We have some remarkable 
examples, scattered broadcast over all the fields of history. 
Solomon uttered these regrets; Abderrahman, Hannibal, to 
say nothing of the abundant examples in Roman and 
Grecian history. But this despondency is by no means 
confined to political, it belongs also to literary, history. 
The despondencies of genius, at the close of its career, are 
characteristic of all its departments. They all regret 
that so little has been done, that so much remains undone, 
of that which they had appointed to do. Ambition thus 
deplores the field that others must reap; and its desires— 
the ruling passion strong in death—are mournfully mocked 
by the consciousness that their day of performance is at 
anend. 'They weep not that they have labored in vain, 
but that they can labor no more. And a something of 
self-disparagement, for past works, will possess the mind, 
as it contrasts the vastness of the fields left untilled, with 
the dimensions of those over which they have already 
gone. ‘These are only the natural doubts of an earnest 
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nature, no longer deceived by the world’s applause,—no 
longer sustained by self esteem; seeing all things through 
the clearer medium which belongs to a period when the 
passions are humbled and subordinate, and naturally dis- 
paraging their own labors, since the same agents of flat- 
tery are no longer nigh to encourage ambitions and vani- 
ties, which are no longer active. But M. Guizot has not 
yet attained this condition, in whieh the judgment is 
purged of the clouds of self-esteem. When he asks if 
Louis Philippe and himself, quitting the earth at this 
moment, should feel “very confident in the future destiny 
and the constitutional order of our country ?” he insmnuates 
a something beyond the question. How should we suppose 
the minister to think himself in error, who shall put this 
question? Clearly, we are to understand, that a calm 
survey of his past labors has only satisfied him of their 
perfect propriety. ‘The error, if there be error, is certainly 
none of his. Yet Louis Philippe had the difficult instances 
before him of the leaders of France, throughout the past ; 
and M. Guizot had been a profound student in the histories 
of their career. ‘Terrible examples, sufficient to teach 
them both the peculiar character, the proper wants, and 
the various necessities of the French people, had been 
given them, at the very moment of their ascent to power. 
The question is, did you govern according to these wants, 
these necessities and this peculiar character of your people; 
or did you govern with regard to your own lusts and 
appetites. In due degree with the knowledge which M. 
Guizot shows, in his pamphlet, of the character and con- 
dition of the people he was called upon to sway, will be 
his difficulty in answering this question. 

“Ts then,” asks our author—‘ Is then the French Revo- 
lution destined to give birth only to doubt and deception ?” 
—to bury all its triumphs under ruins ?” 

He answers this question for himself, by representing the 
issue as doubtful—as depending upon the reconciliation of 
classes and circumstances, which it is not easy to reconcile 
anywhere, and particularly in France. France he des- 
cribes as a chaos, and the rank seed of this chaos, we find 
in the one word ‘Democracy.’ Democracy is the great 
hobgoblin of M. Guizot’s imagination. It haunts his sleep- 
ing and his waking hours. It is at his side, whether he sum 
mons it or no. It is the evil principle, as subtle as active, 
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every where busy, and giving the impulse to all that is evil 
in the nation. He tell us that the monarchist swears by this 
principle, defining it under conditions of his own,—that 
the Republicans yield it faith, also with their own defini- 
tious—that the socialists strip it naked, and believe in it 
only in puris naturalibus. In short, that the virtue of the 
word js such that no party, whatever their real principles, 
but er it as the avowed idol of their worship. None 
could hope for success without its adoption. — It is the word, 
signifying every thing, in 2 perfect faith in which the great 
body of the French people have been trained for centuries, 
It owes its power, according to M. Guizot, because, “it is the 
bainer of all the social hopes and ambitions of man— pure 
or impure, noble or base, rational or irrational, possible or 
chimerical.” 

It is well tor the people of France that they have faith in 
something. But what lesson is taught to M. Guizot by the 
experience of ages? ‘That it is through the faith of man 
alone that he is governed, and not in defiance of that faith. 
When, therefore, he telis us that this faith in the word or 
thing, democracy, is the insurmountable difficulty in the 
moral constitution of the Frenchman,—that this principle 
is his nature, is suggestive to him of a thousand instincts, 
at once parallel and contradictory—at once good and bad 
—upholding an “ interminable vista” of “ infinite promises” 
—prompting every propensity, speaking to every passion, 
whether generous or base, moral or immoral, wild or soft, 
beneficent or destructive ;—when he tells us that this faith 
is universal throughout France—that all classes, however 
remote, in rank or residence, alike feel and declare it—that 
it is no transitory impression, but a vital development of the 
popular nature ; and that, henceforth, it is inevitably destin- 
ed to be the permanent condition, and to make the perma- 
nent law of the nation ;—we ask, in the name of common 
sense and common justice, where was the wisdom, or the 
policy of outraging this universal conviction? Why was 
it not recognized as a faith by the government, and adopi- 
ed by the constitutional monarch? By this process, only, 
could its excesses have been restrained; in this manner, 
alone, could its virtues have been brought into activity ; 
pruned of their vices, and stripped of all that is delusive 
and pernicious in their atmosphere and attributes. This is 
the very office of a Government. In this respect it resem- 
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bles religion. Vice and virtue are inevitable constituents 
of humanity. .In all societies we find them equally distri- 
buted. ‘To take the society as it is, with its peculiar faiths 
and instincts, and, recognizing both, proceed heedfully to 
develope the good and rein and subdue the bad, without 
endangering the whole by rash experiments, which threat- 
en the life of the body politic ;—this is the true business 
of government. Its cues are suggested by the people who 
are governed,—by their characteristics and necessities, rather 
than their declared wishes—and this is the true meaning 
of our principle, which requires the consent of the parties 
governed to the governing power. ‘The consent is implied 
by the sympathy which shows itself as it submits quietly 
to the supreme authority. ‘The government which refuses 
to recognize these popular elements, this faith, these instincts, 
refuses, in fact, to recognize the national individuality. 
Each nation has a nature of its own, adapted to its climate, 
its history and its mission. ‘The instant and constant re- 
cognition of those peculiarities which constitute this indivi- 
duality, is the great essential in knowing how to govern. 

He who, profound in books only, looks to the career of 
neighboring and rival nations, or to foreign and remote 
systems, and finds in the fine spun theory of an ancient, 
the proper laws by which to supply the wants of a present 
government, will be likely to sink into contempt, and be 
dismissed from authority by rude and sudden overthrow. 
Still less is he likely to prevail, who apprehends nothing 
but danger when he is required to pass beyond the boun- 
daries of routine. All progress impiies novelty, and he 
whose prejudices or thoughts make fears of change terri- 
ble, was never designed as a leader of the nations. The 
vulgar idea of conservatism, is quite as much in proof of 
gross stupidity as of great cowardice. 'To be incapable of 
distinguishing between the permanent dilation and growth 
of the waters, from an ordinary swell upon the surface— 
to attempt fruitlessly to arrest the upward tendency of that 
ocean, Whose working has its origin in tumults that per- 
vade its uttermost depths—these are the equal proofs, in the 
ruling power, of an imbecility, that is equally blind and 
feeble. The true conservatism never lacks in courage or 
in foresight. It never hugs its delusions when the great 
necessity becomes apparent, and never expends its powers 
in a vain conflict with the billows, over which courage 
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and dexterity will enable it to ride in safety. The feeble 
ruler, on the contrary, religiously wedded to the habits of 
a past generation, as if the progress of a race were to be 
limited to the barriers reached by those who are‘abc.ut to 
disappear from the ranks, may be likened to the efforts of 
the tottering old man, who feebly thrusts his gold-headed 
cane between the wheels of the mighty locomotive, in the 
absurd idea of arresting its advance. The true governor, 
as Carlyle calls him—the king man—pursues a nobler and 
manlier method. He leaps into the car, and seizing its 
guidance, curbs only its eccentricities, and keeps it in the 
track decreed by its destiny. ‘To oppose the progress, 
which, when inevitable is always legitimate, is not conser- 
vatism, but destructiveness. It is always in proof of a 
worthless policy in the ruler, which owes its birth to the 
weakness of the head or the vices of the heart ;—the worth- 
lessness of the one, or the gross and shameful selfishness 
of the other. 

It is evident from this pamphlet—unless we are to sup- 
pose the most admirable of its ideas the result of over- 
throw and exile—that M. Guizot was neither blind to the 
popular appetites and need, nor ignorant of the processes 
by which they might be pacified, without hurt to the com- 
monwealth. He had felt the advent of the new spirit of 
progress, and was well aware of the true processes of con- 
servatism. Hear what he says on this subject : 


“ There is but one means of rendering ourselves equal to this 
mighty task, and of complying with this imperious necessity. 
All the elements of stability, all the conservative forces in the 
country must unite closely and act constantly together. It is 
no more possible to extinguish democracy in the nation than 
liberty in the government. ‘That immense movement which 
has been communicated to every country and agit»tes all their 
deepest recesses; which is incessantly inciting every class and 
every individual to think, to desire, to claim, to act, to employ 
his activity in every direction,—this movement will not be 
stopped. It is a fact in which we must acquiesce, whether it 
pleases or displeases us, whether it awakens our fears or excites 
our hopes. But though we cannot extinguish this movement, 
we can guide and govern it; and if it is not guided and go- 
verned, it will throw back the whole current of civilization, and 
will be the opprobrium as well as the curse of humanity. De- 
mocracy, to be guided and governed, must form a considerable 
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ingredient in the state, but it must not be the sole one: it must 
be strong enough to climb itself, but never to pull down others ; 
it must find issues, and encounter barriers on every side. Demo- 
cracy is a fertilizing, but muddy stream, whose waters are never 
beneficent till the turbid and impetuous current has spread itself 
abroad and subsided into calmness and purity. 

“The Dutch,a great people, though in a small country, whose 
republican glory shone brightly, even amidst the full blaze of 
the monarchical glory of Louis XIV., conquered their country 
from the ocean, and maintained their conquest, by cutting canals 
and raising dikes on every side. It is the ceaseless care of the 
whole community that the canals be never obstructed and the 
dikes never broken; for on this depend the prosperity and the 
existence of Holland. 

“ Let all the conservative elements of France learn from this 
example; let them unite all their efforts, let them keep a com- 
mon and incessant watch, that the rising tide of democracy 
may always find safe channels and indestructible barriers. On 
the joint and efficient action of these depend the safety of the 
community, and the safety of each individual composing it. If 
the conservative elements of French society know how to com- 
bine and to form a united body, if the party spirit which prevails 
among them shall give way to a large and en ightened political 
spirit, then France, and the democracy of France, are saved. If 
the conservative elements remain disunited and disorganized, 
democracy will destroy France, and will perish under the ruins 
she has made.” 


Thinking as wisely at the first as at the eleventh hour— 
as we are peimitted to assume—why was this policy so 
grossly set at nought in the administration of Louis Phi- 
lippe ? Democracy is the great passion of France. ‘This 
is admitted by M. Guizot—nay, asserted with the utmost 
emphasis. At all events, democracy is the great pretext of 
all parties, and this implies the prevailing instinct among 
the people. Now, what is democracy? It is the people’s 
government. We are not now to ask whether the French 
people are fit for self-government. It is enough, that, pro- 
fessing to recognize this fitness, and aware of their assump- 
tions in this respect, the government ot Louis Philippe is 
undertaken. How did he seek to render his government 
the fair exponent of the great body of the nation—the ma- 
jority of the several classes, from the highest to the hum- 
blest?) By what process did he seek to satisfy the popular 
demand, while promoting the substantial interests of the 
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nation? The two should not be assumed to be incompati- 
ble. At all events, if not prepared to think so, and to en- 
deavor honestly to realize the desired object, no party 
should seek the responsibilities of rule. At least, they 
must not ascend the seats of power, to assume that the 
experiment, as between several sorts of government, is still 
open to them. It is not within the province of governor or 
minister, taking office under conditions such as is here set 
down, to pervert these conditions at pleasure, and supersede, 
with his own notions of what is best for the people, their 
own favorite convictions. He is the minister of the peo- 
ple’s government ; let him beware lest he makes it the sove- 
reign’s. We may content ourselves with simply asking 
the question, in what manner M. Guizot, under Louis Phi- 
lippe, rendered that of France the government of the peo- 

le? The world is ready with the answer. ‘The career of 
Louis Philippe, as King of the French, was begun in fraud 
and continued in selfishness. 'The best friends of the re- 
volution of 1830, the true representatives of the people, 
were shuffled off from all connection with the machine of 
state; they were used for the delusion of the people, and 
then let down the wind with an easy indifference, which 
showed the power which they had raised, to be as little 
sensible of gratitude, as it has shown itself of wisdom. 
The fate of Lafitte and Lafayette, and their compatriots of 
1830, were conclusive of the treatment that republicanism 
and democracy had reason to expect at the hands of either 
branch of the Bourbon family. It is no plea in behalf of 
Louis Philippe, that democracy was not a good, wholesome 
or proper rule for the nation. 'The conditions upon which 
he ascended to power—the necessities of the country—the 
exactions of the people—all estop the inquiry. Nor willit 
do for those who have defrauded democracy, to insist upon 
its dangers or impossibilities. To Louis Philippe, any gov- 
ernment would have been ungenial, which should lessen 
his powers and opportunities for absorption and appropria- 
tion. We have no such harsh judgment on M. Guizot. 
He has erred undoubtedly—erred, while hearing the peo- 
ple, to have submitted to the king; but perhaps, erring 
quite as much, because of the impossibles of his own the- 
ory, as in consequence of a too easy yielding to the desires 
of his sovereign. He undoubtedly prefers, of all living 
forms of government, that of a constitutional monarchy, 
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such as Great Britain. He indicates this preference in his 
pamphlet. He would,—but for certain intrinsic difficul- 
ties—certain popular disabilities—have labored to achieve 
a similar experiment in France. Any thing, perhaps, of 
this sortt—any thing which would have given security— 
would have been more grateful to the really solid portion 
of the French people, than the uncurbed tyrannies of Louis 
Philippe. But M. Guizot is rather better at framing, than 
at working oui his problems. His mind passes from prac- 
tice too readily to theory, when, with a Prime Minister, 
the fact should be exactly the reverse. We do not see 
that he was even the representative of the French nation ;— 
he was only the Prime Minister of Louis Philippe. Where 
are the measures of his administration, which are calcu- 
lated to give eflect to such a development of the popular 
wish and strength, as would have quieted—we do not say 
satisfied—the cravings of democracy? ‘Take for example, 
the creation of the Chamber of Deputies, and the popular 
basis taken and established for the representation. Dis- 
card from consideration the gross population of France, 
and consider those only who are proprietaries. ‘These are 
about five millions, speaking in round numbers. Yet the 
right of representation is conferred upon three hundred 
thousand only, leaving four millions and a half denied all 
political privilege. The Chamber of Deputies became 
creatures of the king, and were indirectly an aristocracy. 
They constituted a packed jury, employed really to register 
and sanction the edicts of a despot. Knowing, as he did, 
the popular passion of France for democracy, how does M. 
Guizot reconcile with honesty, or good policy even, a pro- 
ceeding which directly conflicts with their desires, and, as 
he himself las subsequently shown, their unavoidable ne- 
cessities. Was it the part of good faith thus to set at 
nought the very principle upon which the government re- 
ceived its powers? Was it the part of wisdom to outrage 
the principles—eall them passions if you will—of those 
who constituted the great mass of the people under govern- 
ment? On what principle would M. Guizot justify this 
proceeding? Surely not by any argument which considers 
the claims of the people ; and quite as little by any which 
regards the permanence and satety of the governing power. 

The truth is, that Louis Philippe equally mistook his 
own powers and resources, and the position and character 
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of the people. The significant import of the fortifications 
thrown around Paris, was well calculated, however, to in- 
dicate to the people that the government entertained a cons- 
ciousness that there was a vital quarrel—an issue of life and 
death—between them. Whence should this consciousness 
arise? Why this quarrel? It surely needed no oracle to 
interpret to a people, so superior in intellect, according to 
M. Guizot, the meaning of these threatening fortresses—to 
show them that their constitutional monarch had betrayed 
his trust, was become a despot, and was seeking to strength- 
en himself by powers he had usurped, against the people, 
whom he had robbed and wronged. The idea is supremely 
amusing of a people’s government taking such precautions 
against the people. How strong the sympathies between 
the parties ; how admirably is the one the representative 
of the other; and how gratifying is that degree of confidence 
on both sides, which renders it a paternal necessity to place 
over each man’s-cabin, a battery of paixhans trained for use 
at any moment. 

To one recognizing, as M. Guizot so sensibly does, the 
universality of the Democratic spirit in France, and the 
necessity of exercising it without seeking to thwart or over- 
come it, itis wonderful how he should have been content 
to lend himself to an administration which felt the neces- 
sity of such precautions. ‘There was but one method, act- 
ing in good faith to the Revolution of 1830;—to have carried 
out the democratic principle, or yielded the reins of govern- 
ment to other hands. It is unfortunate that all men have 
their ambition, no less than their price; and the love of 
power is scarcely less agreeable to the philosopher than the 
demagogue. Admitting this infirmity, without embracing 
it, and recognizing, for the sake of argument, the necessity 
of clothing Paris in fortifications, there is yet one particular, 
for which we should be at a loss to find excuse or uecessity. 
It may be permitted to a ruler or a statesman to commit a 
crime. ‘The stern policy, the firm nerve, the deliberate cal- 
culation, the requisite audacity—all serve to impart dignity 
to an offence, which outrages, with the rights of man, the 
laws of God and the feelings of humanity. But a mere 
folly—a blunder—has been in all periods confessedly with- 
out excuse in statesmanship. Of this description was that 
backhanded stroke of policy which denounced with procla- 
mations the great Reform Banquet—denying to the demo- 
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cracy, so repeatedly and wantonly defied, the petty plea- 
sure of bestowing one feed upon its lions! It was in the 
very drunkenness of heart—in the supremest insolence of 
power—that this decree was issued by the insane despot. 
The wisest,despotism have been usually at pains to con- 
fer gratuities, as often as possible, upon those they swayed. 
To prevent a proceeding in which discontent would expend 
itself upon champagne, and the excess of popular irritation 
would find a safety valve in mere parade and uproar, was a 
sad folly. he people were unarmed, and their sovereign had 
sixty thousand bayonets at their breasts. Could any weak- 
ness have been greater; any cowardice more conspicuous; 
any policy better calculated to provoke hostilities? M. 
Guizot is a great admirer of the British government. What 
a pity it is that he had not studied as deeply the British 
policy. Government is one thing; a written constitution 
is something ; but the policy which dictates the one, and 
knows, properly, how to use the other, is every thing. 
Compare the course of the British with that of the French 
government, in a proceeding precisely the same. The 
John Bull Reformers announced a great monster procession 
of Reformers. 'The design was precisely that of the French 
democrats. lt was to inspirit their faction; it was to over- 
awe by their numbers ; and, possibly, it may have been the 
wish of many, to have seized the occasion for emeute, in 
order to bring about a bloody revolution. The world 
abroad, as well as at home, was made to anticipate great 
things from this monster procession, and apprehensions 
were aroused, throughout the world, for the safety of the 
fast-anchored isle. A long notice was given, and the pre- 
parations and clamours of the factious and discontented 
were positively awful. ‘The moment was full of peril. 
Had the British government felt, or shown, the least fear— 
had it taken the least false step—the probability is, that a 
terrible trial of strength would have followed, in which it 
would be difficult to predict the consequences. Had orders 
been issued to prevent the Reformers in their promenadings, 
or purveyings, the whole Island would have been in an 
uproar. But, just providing such an increase of the consta- 
bulary, as should keep order in the metropolis, and the 
ministry wisely fell back upon the confidence of the people 
themselves. ‘They had no reason to doubt this confidence; 
they were conscious of no outrages upon the popular faith. 
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They might not have done all that was required of them ; 

but they had never willfully arrayed themselves against 
the social and political principles, for the maintenance of 
which they had been called into existence. This very 
show of confidence not only showed strength, but acquired it. 

It appealed to all that was frank and generous in the na- 
tional heart; and how admirably the appeal was answered. 
The faction sunk into contempt. It had failed in its great 
object, to provoke the fear of the government, and the la- 
borious demonstration had no consequences which were 
not hurtful to itself. But the fretful, fidgetty nature of 
French politicians, always in the tribune and always ina 
crisis, Was capable of no such coolness and magnanimity. 
They armed the activity of their enemies by their own fe- 
verish anticipations of evil; and in solemnly decreeing that 
the opposition should not insolently feed its lions, in the 
sight of the public at all events; they wantonly provoked 
an unnecessary trial of strength, which the opposition, in 
the present instance, would have earnestly endeavored to 
escape. The act was one significant of nothing half so 
much, as the insolence of power, assured, in the posses- 
sion of the necessary strength, and not satisfied unless by 
seizing some early opportunity of making its subjects feel 
it also. 

It will probably be admitted by M. Guizot, now, in his 
retirement, that, if the necessities of public opinion in 
France, required the recognition of the democratic princi- 
ple, the government of Louis Philippe was singularly re- 
gardless of this requisition and these necessities. It would 
be difficult to distinguish a single act of his administration 
which was honestly meant to subserve a popular want, or 
strengthen the republican spirit in the land. Certainly, to 
limit the representative vote in France to 300,000, when 
the number of proprietaries was nearly five millions, was 
a curious mode of recognizing a people’s government. As 
little appropriate to this object, seems the policy that em- 
ploys the public treasure in the erection of batteries about 
Paris, which should blow its honest democrats into the 
moon, at any hour of the midnight or the morning ; and 
should employ sixty thousand troops to assist in this plea- 
sant performance. We say nothing now, of the bribes and 
corruptions of Louis Philippe; the « contemptuous insolence 
with which he spoke of public opinion; and his continued 
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assaults upon the liberty of the press. But the whole his- 
tory is one, in which, so far from recognizing the democra- 
tic tendencies—nay, necessities, of France—the labor seems 
to have been to distress, decry, annoy, subvert, and utterly 
trample out the life and spiritof democracy. Weare afraid 
that M. Guizot, himself, has something of this folly to ac- 
count for. Profoundly taught, as he is, in books, and in a 
thorough appreciation of the social system, he has not 
scrupled to suffer his own preferences to exercise a tyranny 
upon the desires and the demands of others; and he has 
been too ready to forget France, and her peculiar wants, 
in a favorite system. And this is an easy error, with a 
philosopher prone to generalization, and who idealizes sys- 
tems as the poet idealizes passions and fancies. It is always 
much more agreeable to a fine mind to seek symmetry 
and order in schemes of a possible perfection, than in mere 
adaptations of absolute means to ends really available ; 
and it feels a corresponding reluctance to pass from the 
empire of fine and sublime ideas to a rude chaos of con- 
flicting desires, imperfect hopes, vain ambitions, and that 
ceaseless struggle, which is inevitable among mankind, 
from the irregularities in their minds, their strength, their 
resources, and the supposed conflict between their several 
interests. Yet the true labor to is sustain these in equili- 
brium—not to crush, but to uphold them—not to neglect, 
but to feed them,—not still more to render them unequal, 
but to balance them happily against each other. Were this 
not the necessity, there would be no necessity for govern- 
ment. But this is not the condition of the race any where, 
and still less is it the condition of that portion of the human 
family which calls for rule in France. But of this more 
hereafter. 

M. Guizot is not insensible to what we have insisted on. 
He is willing to concede the question of a government 
suited to a people, in disregard of that Procrustes method 
which would stifle or contract the minds of the people to 
a preconceived plan of government. Satisfied that demo- 
cracy is from henceforth destined to be the social state and 
permanent condition of the French nation, he proceeds to 
ask, ‘What is the duty of the government with regard to 
democracy.” The answer to this question occupies his 
second chapter. But the question really remains unan- 
swered. 'The writer, as is his wont, generalizes ‘largely and 
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eloquently upon certain premises and assumptions, but 
there is no specific application of his views to the absolute 
condition of things before him. Carlyle would say, “be 
honest, at all events. Do not defraud those who trust you. 
Do not make government a device to ensnare and betray 
the ignorant, who confide in your promises ; and you will 
probably have as reasonable a prospect of governing se- 
curely, as well.” ‘The just duty of government is to the 
governed. ‘The people are in error, doubtless. ‘They have 
vague notions of their own endowments and _ resources, 
and quite as vague and idle notions of what should be 
the liberties allowed them. M. Guizot expends much of 
his thought, in this chapter, upon the various opinions of 
people and politicians. One class, he tells us, is for the 
widest liberty, having so much confidence in the race, as 
to believe that a little government will answer, simply for 
the suppression of extreme disorder, and the control of 
brute violence: and there is a certain degree of truth in 
this opinion. There is such a thing as misgoverning by 
over-governing. Men are but children of a larger growth. 
Keep the rod perpetually over the boy—punish all his 
e~ © ydes—those which spring only from exuberance of 
animal spirits, as well as those which are the result of a 
will deliberately perverse and vicious—-and you only drive 
him into rebellion. The secret of the best government, is 
that which reminds the subject of his restraints as little as 
possible—which-never shows its teeth except when abso- 
lutely necessary to-make them felt. 

Others, says M. Guizot, believe that man is naturally a 
good, and not a vicious animal, and that human inclina- 
tions will right themselves, when in excess, if you will 
only give them time. ‘To check the animal, unnecessa- 
rily, is to make him mulish; when left to himself, he will 
subside into equal and even paces. And there is some 
truth in this proposition, also. That all is not truth, in 
either case, lessens not the substantive value, of that por- 
tion of each philosophy which is really correct. We may 
reasonably agree with both; though, when we contend for 
giving a little swing to the head of.the blooded beast, we 
do not argue for releasing him entirely from the reins. 
To guide him,—which is to govern him—is not wholly to 
subdue and break his spirit, or to suffer him to run off 
with the vehicle. The didactic portions of this chapter, 
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which relate to the conflict perpetually going on in the 
mind of man, between his rival principles—or rather na- 
tures—may all safely be admitted; but we take it that 
the application of his views to the specific business of 
government, is the point in which M. Guizot and ourselves 
would disagree. We are not to suppose that because evil 
and good are equally at work in the bosom of man, that 
we are to assail the former with a force that leaves nothing 
for the latter todo. ‘The government that allows nothing 
to the better nature of the subject, and undertakes to rule 
him, as if there were no natural auxiliary force, on its be- 
half, working in his bosom, exhibits a consciousness of a 
total want of sympathy with his condition, and a disre- 
gard, equally entire, of all Ais sympathies. It is in poli- 
tics as in medicine. Nature must be suffered to do her 
part. She struggles against the disease, and the true art, 
in medicine, is to give her only the requisite assistance for 
effecting her extrication. The principle holds good in 
politics. Individuals may be utterly vicious, but the con- 
servative principle is in the race, (or it is doomed, already, 
as was Nineveh,)—and the government needs only to ally 
itself to the race, to secure full mastery over the individual. 
It is the error of government, too frequently,—it was that 
of Louis Philippe,—to substitute a faction for the family, 
and mistake a fragment for the whole. The fearful pic- 
ture which our author gives of the wild violence of the 
roused and reckless multitude, however forcible, lacks 
wholly in originality. We do not need, at this time of 
day, to be told how fearful a thing is civil war, and what 
a terrible tempest is that in which the billows of the hu- 
man multitude, roll, raging and roaring, through the ave- 
nues of the affrighted city. But to show that the masses are 
ignorant; that they are to be maddened; that, when mad- 
dened, they are terrible and irresistible ;—is not to acquit the 
government of indiscretion, or to show that the masses are 
to blame for the outbreak. It is in great measure because 
man is ignorant, that he has fearful passions; and that, 
when awakened, they are unmanageable ; that renders go- 
vernment necessary. Were he otherwise, there would be 
no want of King Philippe, or Minister Guizot—we should 
need no civil establishment—we should environ Paris with 
no fortifications. 

The wild horse has a fearful power when you goad him to 
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- 
desperation ; but is he the less noble and valuable, because 
of his power and his passions? Are not these necessary 
to his virtues and his strength; and shall we, who have 
been wantonly provoking these passions, and stinging the 
noble beast into the furious exercise of his powers, com- 
plain of them when he breaks away from our restraint, and 
threatens the destruction of the vehicle in which we ride? 
When M. Guizot dwells thus complacently upon the ex- 
cesses of the multitude, does he expect us to forbear the 
question as to the excesses of the government? “Shall the 
people,” said Robespierre, with a fearful significance, “ who 
have been crushed and trampled for centuries, be denied 
the vengeance of a single day?” Wrong naturally brings 
its penalties, and the wrong-doer, who has given the pro- 
vocation to society, should be the last person to complain 
that vengeance runs into excess. You goad a people into 
phrenzy, and it is not for you to prescribe when their re- 
dress is adequate. ‘The passions which are roused for pun- 
ishment, rarely carry in their hands the scales which bal- 
ance claims exactly with the offender. Nay, it is a part 
of the decree, that the punishment, duly apportioned to an 
offence so enormous as the tyranny over a race, should not 
only punish but terrify. ‘The example must be one that is 
not easily to be forgotten. Such, at least, has always been 
the history in all ages. 

In the passage which follows, will be found much or most 
of the substance of M. Guizot’s answer to the question— 
‘what is the duty of government in respect to Democracy.’ 
There is no portion of the extract to which we can take 
exception. It is full of truth, and eloquently stated, and 
embodies a warning voice, almost as necessary to our peo- 
ple as to those of France. It illustrates the vital defect in 
the democratic principle, when reduced to practice, and 
shows impressively not only the greatest vice in democra- 
tic societies, but the greatest danger to their security. 


“ Resistance not only to evil, but to the principle of evil ; not 
only to disorder, but to the passions and the ideas which engen- 
der disorder—this is the paramountand peremptory duty of every 
government. And the greater the empire of Democracy, the 


more important is it that government should hold fast to its true 
character, and act its true part in the struggle which agitates so- 
ciety. Why is it that so many democracies—some of ‘them 
very brilliant—have so rapidly perished? Because they would 
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not suffer their governments to do their duty,and fulfil the object 
for which governments are instituted. They did more than re- 
duce them to weakness; they condemned them to falsehood. It 
is the melancholy condition of democratic governments, that 
while charged—as they must be--with the repression of disor- 
der, they are required to be complaisant and indulgent to the 
causes of disorder; they are expected to arrest the evil when it 
breaks out, and yet they are asked to foster it whilst it is hatch- 
ing. JI know no more deplorable spectacle than a power which, 
in the struggle between the good and the evil principle, conti- 
nually bends the knee before the bad, and then attempts to re- 
sume an attitude of vigor and independence when it becomes ne- 
cessary to resist its excesses. If you will not have excesses, you 
must repress them in their origin. If you wish for liberty—for 
the full and glorious development of human nature—learn first 
on what conditions this is attainable ; look forward to its conse- 
quences. Do not blind yourselves to the perils and the combats 
it will occasion. And when these combats and these perils arise, 
do not require your leaders to be hypocritical or weak in their 
dealing with the enemy. Do not force upon them the worship 
of idols, even were you yourselves those idols. Permit them, 
nay command them, to worship and to serve the true God alone."’ 


This whole passage is pregnant with meaning. It is one 
that might be amplified into volumes. But the reader 
must do this for himself. We must content ourselves with 
suggesting the clues which he may follow at his leisure. 
Still, the question remains unanswered. All this is vague. 
Governments do not undertake to teach their people words, 
or thoughts, or systems. They may contribute largely to 
these objects, but they must work indirectly todo so. The 
only true object of government is to protect the individual 
man from his fellow, and the family against nations from 
without—to see that no citizen suffers wrong, which it is 
in the power of the race, to prevent or repair; and that each 
is permitted to pursue his individual vocation,—for his own 
good,and unmolested—so long as his pursuit offers no mo- 
lestation to others. Government, with even less powers in 
some respects, takes the place of the patriarch. M. Guizot’s 
answer to his own question is one that meets none of its re- 
quisitions. It could scarcely have been otherwise, indeed, 
unless he had gone into a detailed history ot the adminis- 
tration of Louis Philippe—which we are sorry he has not 
done—and applied his principles to his facts, and to the poli- 
cy which has been overthrown. We may be willing to admit 
12 VOL. Xv.—-No. 29. 
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all his generalities, and yet doubt if these were allowed to 
operate during the administration of the government, which 
they are now indirectly offered to justify. “Democratic 
France,” says M. Guizot, “owes much to the Emperor Na- 
poleon.” He gave her civil order, strongly constituted, and 
a firmly based national Independence. “ But had she ever 
a government which treated her with greater severity, or 
showed less complaisance for the favorite passions of De- 
mocracy.”—As to the political constitution of the state, Na- 
poleon’s only care was to raise power from the abasement 
into which it had fallen, to restore it to all the conditions of 
force and greatness. In this he saw a national interest 
paramount to all others, whether the nation “ were govern- 
ed democratically or otherwise.” “ But Napoleon was a 
despot.” . . . “It may be asked, however, whether he could 
have been otherwise? Whether he could have tolerated 
political liberty, and whether we were then in a state to 
receive it.” ... “There are men, and very great men, 
who are suited to certain diseased and transitory crises, 
and not to the sane and permanent state of society. Na- 
poleon was, perhaps, one of these men. . . . He re-esta- 
blished order and authority in the midst of Democratic 
France. He believed, and he proved, that it was possible 
to serve and to govern a democratic society without humo- 
ring all its inclinations.” 

There is an occult purpose in the remark which we have 
here italicized. All this is designed to be an apology 
for the administration of Louis Philippe. We are to un- 
derstand that the entire misfortunes of the ex-King of the 
French, are to be traced to his stubborn sense of propriety, 
which would not suffer him to minister to merely -vulgar 
and insolent pretensions. It is this one feature, in this 
pamphlet, which every where pervades it, working silently 
and unostentatiously upon the mind of the reader, in regard 
to M. Guizot’s own personal interest in the question. — It is 
in these adroit suggestions that we are to discover the justi- 
fications of the Prime Minister. But the very fact that 
Napoleon did not minister to the vulgar idols, and yet suc- 
ceeded in serving and governing a democratic society, must 
be admitted to make something against the wisdom of the 
government of Louis Philippe. How should the latter fail 
with the successful example of the former in his eyes? The 
disadvantages were all with Napoleon;—with Europe ar- 
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rayed against him—a royal party strong and restless with« 
in his kingdom—he, draining the nation of its youth in 
foreign warfare—lavishing their wealth and treasure in a 
conflict that promised to be perpetual—how various must 
have been his arts—how heavy the burden of his toils— 
what anxiety must have weighed upon his eyelids—what 
perils hung about his footsteps! How few in comparison 
were those of Louis Philippe. Raised by the people to the 
throne—with his world at peace about him —Europe con- 
tent to look on, and suffer him to pursue in calm the expe- 
riment of a new government—in possession of unbounded 
treasure, with nothing to embitter his thoughts, or embar- 
rass his purposes ;—he had only to study the character of 
his people, the resources and necessities of his kingdom, 
and adapt himself and his government to the réquisitions 
of the two. They were easily reconcilable; and had he 
been honest—had he not forgotten the kingdom in the throne 
—his people in his children—his country in himself ;-—in 
all probability, his career, if less glorious than that of Na- 
poleon, would have been marked by none of his reverses, 
and would have left such monuments behind it, of great 
utility and permanence, as would have entitled him to 
distinctions quite as lofty as those which grace the memory 
of the mighty Corsican! But the King of the French was 
not the king man! ‘This was the secret of his failure in 
comparison with Napoleon. He reasoned for his people 
from himself. Napoleon reasoned for himself from his peo- 
ple. He framed his policy in obedience to no theories, and 
adapted himself really to the genius and the desires of the 
French people. He appealed to their passions rather than 
their principles ;—their love of glory, their vanity, their 
pride, their jealous sense of national position, their eager 
impetuosity of character, their restlessness and their en- 
thusiasm. He gave them a leader as well asa ruler, and 
this important gift supplied many deficiences. He exerci- 
sed their endowments, in employment no less grateful to 
their impulses than honorable to their fame, and made him- 
self the necessity of their pride, as well as the founder of 
their republic. Nothing of this was in the power of either 
Louis Philippe or his ministers. The former lacked en- 
thusiasm, and this failed to represent truly the temper of 
his people ;—he was cold and selfish, and this offended 
their securities. His ministry, however capable, seem ta 
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have been better versed in the theories of government than 
their proper adaptation to the people; and were, we are 
afraid, too faithful to the sovereign to have always been 
considerate of the subject. Democracy, as a thing per se, 
as read in M. Guizot’s books, is an inflexible something 
which would never have troubled the attention of Napo- 
leon; but we fancy that he could have schooled M. Guizot, 
in a single lesson, more deeply in the true nature of French 
democracy, than could all the writings of a thousand years. 
It is too commonly the error of men of letters, when 
they become politicians, that they apply arbitrarily their 
definitions of the schools to the things which seem to 
correspond with them in their own periods;—disregarding 
the inevitable changes of phase, which must occur in the 
natural pfogress of events and civilization; and never 
making the least allowance for those peculiarities, in the 
genius of a people, which must always modify the charac- 
ter of institutions derived from other races and past periods. 
When M. Guizot tells us that “ Democratic societies enjoy 
no privilege which renders the spirit of government less 
necessary in them than in others ;” he utters what, in this 
country, would be regarded as a truism. The very fact 
that recognizes the necessity of a government, proves that 
society is perfectly sensible that it enjoys no immunities 
from Providence which renders its vital conditions more 
secure than those of other communities. But we contend 
that the struggle between the contrary impulses of man 
goes on as constantly under all other forms of government 
as in that of the Democratic, and that the possessor of 
power, is, in all, “continually called upon to decide be- 
tween the contrary impulses by which he is solicited to 
make himself the artisan of good or the accomplice of evil.” 
But we are not called upon here to decide between the vir- 
tues of differing institutions, their requisitions or peculiar 
disabilities. 

We quote the passage, in which M. Guizot, in some de- 
gree, contrasts Napoleon with Washington. We owe to 
M. Guizot, on a previous occasion, a glowing and correct 
analysis of the character of Washington. What he now 
says, is no less grateful toour pride. We cannot, however, 
but protest against the assumptions into which European 
writers so commonly fall, when they speak of the power of 
Washington, as having been such as could have enabled him 
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to do as he pleased with the American people ;—which as- 
sumes, not only that he established our independence, but 
that it was in his option to have built his throne upon its 
ruins. ‘This is all preposterous. ‘The notion betrays a 
gross ignorance of the character of the American people, 
their intelligence, and the consciousness which they never 
suflered themselves to lose for a moment, of the long and 
arduous struggle of their forefathers for constitutional lib- 
erty. ‘To Washington, the American people owe an im- 
mense deal,—far more, certainly, than to any other one 
man of the revolution. His virtue, prudence, courage, un- 
bending will, patient endurance, the modesty of his ambi- 
tion, and the admirable subjection in which all his passions 
were held, enabled him to give direction in a greater vari- 
ety of departments—to sway the greater variety of charac- 
ter, and to mould more generally the impulses of the coun- 
try,—than was the case with any other of our public men. 
He contributed greatly to found the political liberty, and 
national independence of his country. The words “supreme 
power,” are misplaced in the quoted passage. Washington 
was never without a powerful opposition during his whole 
career. An opposition, which, even before his administra- 
tion was at an end, had begun to show decided promise of 
rising to that ascendant which it now most certainly en- 
joys. But this is digression. ‘To the rest of the quotation 
we offer no dissent : 


“ Washington has no resemblance to Napoleon. He was not 
adespot. He founded the political liberty, at the same time as 
the national independence, of his country. He used war only 
asa means to peace. Raised to the supreme power without 
ambition, he descended from it without regret, as soon as the 
safety of his country permitted He is the model for all demo- 
cratic chiefs. Now you have only to examine his life, his soul, 
his thoughts, his words; you will not find a single mark of 
condescension, a single moment of indulgence, for the favorite 
ideas of democracy. He constantly struggled—struggled even 
lo weariness and to sadness—against its exactions. No man 
was ever more profoundly imbued with the spirit of government, 
or with respect for authority. He never exceeded the rights of 
power, according to the laws of his country; but he confirmed 
and maintained them, in principle as well as in practice, as 
firmly, as loftily, as he could have done in an old monarchical 
Or aristocratical state. He was one of those who knew that it 
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is no more possible to govern from below in a republic than ina 
monarchy—in a democratic than in an aristocratic state of so- 
ciety.” 

Speaking of the democratic republic, which he does res- 
pectfully, though without sympathy, M. Guizot proceeds to 
consider the want which is most imperious in France. 
This want substantially is “ peace.” He describes the wo- 
ful condition of parties in that country. ‘The evil is an old 
one. It is the history of an old social struggle, not for 
peace, for order, for government, for equal rights or frater- 
nity—these are all masks and lies—but for ascendancy. 
The strife is between nobility and commonalty, masters 
and workmen, the owner of property, and he who has 
none—all of whom, under different specious names and 
sanctions, are aiming only at positions inconsistent with 
the rights of their neighbors. The words democratic re- 
public, unity, fraternity—with all these does M. Guizot 
quarrel, as so many watchwords of civil war. The revival 
of these cries now, he conceives to be one of the most evil 
signs in the present government of that country. The 
democratic republic, he doubts, will hardly give the nation 
peace. “It did not begin well”—beginning with civil war. 
That it should be so ardent in insisting upon beimg official- 
ly called cemocratic, fills him with anxiety. We quote a 
passage here, as it concerns us, and embodies a fact in our 
history, upon which, neither our historians nor statesmen 
have been sufficiently found to dwell. We italicize the 
portion to which we allude. 


“ The United States of America are universally admitted to 
be the model of a Republic and a Democracy. Did it ever enter 
the head of the American people to call the United States a 
Democratic Republic ? 

“No; nor is this astonishing. In that country there was no 
struggle between aristocracy and democracy; between an ancient 
aristocratical society and a new democratical society: on the con- 
trary, the leaders of society in the United States, the descendants 
of the first colonists, the majority of the principal planters in the 
country and the principal merchants in the towns, who constitu. 
ted the natural aristocracy of the country, placed themselves at 
the head of the revolution and the republic The. devotion, 
energy, and constancy which they showed in the cause, were 
greater than those displayed by the people. The conquest of 
their independence, and the foundation of the republic, was not, 
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then, the work and the victory of certain classes over certain 
other classes ; it was the joint work of all, led by the highest, 
the wealthiest, and the most enlightened, who had often great 
difficulty in rallying the spirit and sustaining the courage of the 
mass of the population. 

“ Whenever officers were to be chosen for the bodies of troops 
formed in the several States, Washington gave this advice:— 
‘Take none but gentlemen: they are the most trustworthy, as 
well as the ablest.’” 


M. Guizot apprehends from the democratic republic no- 
thing but a social war. The names it assumes, and the 
principles it upholds, tend to increase his anxiety. ‘These 
seem to lead directly to revolutionary despotism. He finds 
in it “no distinct powers, possessed of sufficient inherent 
strength to exercise a reciprocal control ; no solid ramparts, 
under the shelter of which, various rights and interests can 
take root and flourish in safety ; no organization of guaran- 
ties; no balance of powers in the centre of the state, and 
at the head of government ;—nothing but a single motive 
foree and various wheels; a master and his agents ; no- 
thing but the personal liberty of the citizens and the bare 
will of the numerical majority: the principle of despotism, 
checked by the right of insurrection.” 

Neither peace nor liberty, he asseverates, can result from 
such a condition. Yet, he says, if time be allowed to it, it 
will restore social peace. It is in no danger of being pre- 
cipitated into error and rashness by external causes. Eu- 
rope offers no obstacles to the experiment. Itis from with 
in, then, that all the danger is to arise; and this will de 
pend wholly on the character of that people, and their pre- 
paredness for self-government, whom M. Guizot, at a hap- 
pier period, described as being at the very head of Europe- 
an civilization ;—civilization signifying, in his own defini- 
tion, the highest capacities for social order, government and 
self-subjection. For the success or failure of the experi- 
ment, he turns to the “social republic.” ‘This is the sys- 
tem of the communists, the progress party of France. He 
adopts, as the exponent of the system, one M. Proudhom, 
whom he considers to possess the clearest understanding of 
the theory he seeks, and the object which he aims at. We 
give the summary of M. Guizot, without abridgment, de- 
sirous that the sheme of the socialists should be fully pre- 
sented, in all its horrible nakedness, to our readers. We 
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need some counselling on this and kindred topics ; for com- 
munism has its temptations in our country also. 


“All men,” according to M. Proudhom, “have a right—and 
the same right—to happiness. Happiness is the enjoyment 
(without any limit but that prescribed by the want and the 
faculty of enjoying) of all the good things existing or possible 
in this world; whether natural or primitive, or progressively 
created by the intelligence and the labor of man. 

“Certain men, certain families, or certain classes have ac- 
quired the exclusive enjoyment of some (indeed the greater part) 
of the most essential and productive of these good things ; or, 
in other words, these things, or the means of procuring them, are 
become the special and perpetual property of certain men, fami- 
lies, and classes. 

“Such a confiscation of a part of the fund common to man- 
kind, for the advantage of a few, is essentially contrary to jus- 
tice ; contrary to the rights of the men of the same generation, 
who ought all to enjoy it equally; and contrary to the rights of 
successive generations, each of which, on its entrance into life, 
ought to find the good things of life equally accessible, and to 
enjoy them in its turn like its predecessors. 

‘Therefore all special and perpetual appropriation of the good 
things which confer happiness, and of the means of procuring 
those good things, must be abolished, in order to insure the uni- 
versal enjoyment and the equal distribution of them amongst all 
men, and all successive generations of men, 

“ But how 1s it possible to abolish property? or, at least, so 
to transform it, that, as regards its social and permanent eflects, 
it may be as if it were abolished ? 

“ Here the leaders of the Social Republic differ greatly among 
themselves. Some recommend slow and gentle measures; others 
urge prompt and decisive ones. Some have recourse to political 
means—for example, a certain organization of existence and 
labor in common; others try to invent economical and financial 
expedients—for example, a series of measures designed to destroy 
the net revenue of property, whether in land or capital, and thus 
to render property itself useless and illusory. But all these 
schemes originate in the same design and tend to the same 
result ; the abolition or the nullification of personal, domestic, 
and hereditary property ; and of all institutions, social or politi- 
cal, which are based upon personal, domestic, and hereditary 
property.” 


For the admirable reply of M. Guizot, to all this false 
philosophy, so equally significant of the stye and the 
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brothel, we must refer the reader to his own pages. We 
can venture to offer no argument of our own after his—nor 
is this necessary—and dare not attempt to abridge his 
pages, at the probable sacrifice of some portion of their 
eloquence. It is from this shocking system, that M. Guizot 
fears equally for society and government in France. Such 
a system, as he shows, is equally destructive of all things 
which are essential to man, whether as an individual or 
the member of a race whose duration is destined for conti- 
nuance through countless cycles of time. The social repub- 
lic, he describes, as being strong in France. How, he asks, 
could it be otherwise—appealing to all the desires and pas- 
sions of the heart, and finding for them names, such as 
truth and justice, which makes lust and violence boldly 
challenge all indulgence as a right. “ But,” he adds with 
a mourniul emphasis, “ we have no right to complain. It 
is we ourselves who incessantly add fuel to the fire,—and 
this is the most deep-seated of our maladies. It is we who 
give to the social republic all its strength.” And, in ex- 
plaining himself, the Ex-Minister amply shows that the 
names are nothing which are so freely used in France ; and, 
being nothing, have been used by those, who, appealing to 
bad passions under a disguise, for selfish purposes,—have 
no right to complain that the people themselves have as- 
sumed the mask for their own. 


“It is the chaos of our political ideas and our political morali- 
ty—that chaos disguised sometimes under the word démocracy, 
sometimes under that of equality, sometimes under that of peo- 
ple—which opens all the gates, and throws down all the ram- 
parts of society before it. We say that democracy is every 
thing. ‘he men of the social republic reply, ‘ democracy is 
ourselves.’ We proclaim, in language of infinite confusion, the 
absolute equality of rights and the sovereign right of numbers. 
The men of the social republic come forward and say, ‘ Count 
our numbers.’ The perpetual confusion of the true and the false, 
the good and the bad, the possible and the chimerical, which 
prevails in our own policy, ourown language, our own acts— 
this it is which has enfeebled our arm for defence, and given to 
the social republic a confidence, an arrogance, and an influence 
for attack, which of itself it would never possess.” 


An inquiry into the real and essential elements of soci- 
ety in France, is a first most necessary process towards the 
establishment of a government. ‘The chapter which M. 
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Guizot devotes to this inquiry, is full of interest and elo. 
quence. He enumerates the various constituent elements 
of strength, character and society, such as form the basis 
in all other countries. ‘“ ‘The essential and characteristic 
fact in French society, is nity of laws and equality of 
rights. All families, property of every kind, labor of every 
description, are governed by the same laws, and possess or 
confer the same civil rights.” But the diversities of posi- 
tion, founded on property, are necessarily “ enough to occa- 
sion a radical difference and inequality of social position.” 
The same fact accompanies the degrees and conditions of 
labor. So, also, of the degrees of success among profes- 
sional laborers and tradesmen. In brief, throughout the 
whole circle of civil society in France as elsewhere, “ di- 
versity and inequality of situation arise and co-exist with 
unity of laws and equality of rights.’ M. Guizot consi 
ders this inevitable history at some length. The subject 
needs no examination here. But the discussion enables us 
to extract two passages, relating to land and labor, which, 
though containing little or nothing that is new, are so ad- 
mirably expressed as to seem so. 


“ Movable property, or capital, may procure a man all the 
advantages of wealth; but property in land gives him much 
more than this. It gives him a place in the domain of the 
world—it unites his life to the life which animates all creation. 
Money is an instrument by which man can procure the satisfac- 
tion of his wants and his desires. Landed property is the es- 
tablishment of man as sovereign in the midst of nature. It 
satisfies not only his wants and his desires, but tastes deeply 
implanted in his nature. For his family, it creates that domestic 
country called home, with all the living sympathies and all the 
future hopes and projects which people it. And whilst property 
in land is more consonant than any other to the nature of man, 
it also affords a field of activity the most favorable to his moral 
development, the most suited to inspire a just sentiment of his 
nature and his powers. In almost all the other trades or profes- 
sions, whether commercial or scientific, success appears to depend 
solely on himself—on his talents, address, prudence, and vigi- 
lance In agricultural life, man is constantly in the presence of 
God, and of his power. Activity, talents, prudence and vigi- 
lance, are as necessary here as elsewhere to the success of his 
labors, but they are evidently no less insufficient than they are 
necessary. It is God who rules the seasons and the temperature, 
the sun and the rain, and all those phenomena of nature which 
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determine the success or the failure of the labors of man on the 
soil which he cultivates. ‘There is no pride which can resist this 
dependence, no address which can escape it Nor is it only asen- 
timent of humility as to his power over his own destiny which 
is thus inculcated upon man ;*he learns also tranquillity and 
patience. He cannot flatter himself that the most ingenious 
inventions or the most restless activity will insure his success ; 
when he has done all that depends upon him for the cultivation 
and the fertilization of the soil, he must wait with resignation. 
‘he more profoundly we examine the situation in which man is 
placed by the possession and cultivation of the soil, the more do 
we discover how rich it is in salutary lessons to his reason, and 
benign influences on his character. Men do not analyze these 
facts, but they have an instinctive sentiment of them, which 
powerfully contributes to that peculiar respect in which they 
hold property in land, and to the preponderance which that kind 
of property enjoys over every other. ‘This preponderance is a 
natural, legitimate, and salutary fact, which, especially in a 
great country, society at large has a strong interest in recogni- 
zing and respecting. / 

“ What I have just shown with relation to property, is equally 
true with relation to labor. It isthe glory of modern civilization 
to have understood and proclaimed the moral value and the social 
importance of labor; to have raised it to the estimation and the 
rank which justly belong to it. If 1 had to point out the most 
profound evil, the most fatal vice, of the state of things which 
prevailed in France up to the sixteenth century, I should say, 
without hesitation, the contempt in which labor was held. Con- 
tempt of labor and pride in idleness are certain signs either that 
society is under the dominion of brute force, or that it is verging 
to its decline. Labor is the law which God has enjoined on 
man. It is by labor that he developes and improves every thing 
around him—by labor that he developes and improves his own 
nature. Labor is become the surest pledge of peace between 
nations. ~ The respect and the liberty enjoyed by labor tend more 
than any thing to calm the anxieties which we might otherwise 
too justly feel, and to raise our hopes for the prospects of the 
human race. By what fatality, then, has it happened that the 
word labor, so honorable to modern civilization, is become a war- 
cry and a source of disasters in France? It is because that 
word is made a cloak for a great and pernicious lie. It is not 
labor, its interests or its rights, which are the object of the fer- 
ment excited in its name; the war which has been declared on 
the plea of protecting labor, is not in fact waged in its behalf, 
nor, if successful, would redound to its advantage. It is, on the 
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contrary, directed against labor, whose ruin and degradation 
would be its infallible result. 

“Labor, like family, property, and every thing else in this 
world, is subject to natural and general laws; among which 
are, diversity and inequality of’ the kinds and results of labor, 
and of the stations of those by whom it is performed. _ Intellec- 
tual labor is superior to manual. Descartes, who enlightened 
France, and Colbert, who laid the foundations of her prosperity, 
performed a labor superior to that of the workman who prints 
the works of Descartes, or who helps to produce the manufac- 
tures fostered by Colbert; and among these very workmen, those 
who are intelligent, moral, and industrious, justly attain to a 
situation superior to that which the same description of labor 
can secure to the dull, the lazy, or the licentious. ‘The variety 
of tasks and avocatious allotted to man is infinite. Labor is 
every where—in the house of a father of a family, who educates 
his children and superintends his affairs; in the cabinet of a 
statesman, who takes part in the government of his country ; 
in that of the magistrate who administers its laws ; of the phi- 
losopher who instructs, and of the poet who charms it; in the 
fields, on the ocean, on the highways, in the manufactories and 
the workshops ; and in every situation, in every variety of labor, 
in every class of laborers, diversity and inequality arise and sub- 
sist ; inequality of intellectual power, of moral merit, of social 
importance, of material wealth. ‘These are the natural, primi- 
tive, universal laws of labor, originating in the nature and con- 
dition of man, or, to speak more properly, ordained by the wis- 
dom of God. it is against these laws that the war of which 
we are witnesses is waged; it is this hierarchy of labor, founded 
on the decrees of God and the free actions of man, which it is 
the object of this war to abolish; and to substitute—what ?7— 
the degradation and the ruin of labor, by the reduction of all 
labor and all laborers to the same level! Examine the meaning 
which is usually affixed to the word labor in the language of 
these enemies of social order. ‘They do not distinctly say that 
material and manual work are the only real work ; indeed they 
occasionally affect great respect for purely intellectual labor: 
but they omit to mention the various sorts of higher labors 
which are performed on every stage of the social scale ; their 
whole attention is absorbed oy material labor, which they con- 
stantly represent as the kind of labor whose importance throws 
every other into the shade. In short, they talk in a manner to 
excite and keep alive in the minds of the men employed in 
physical labor, the opinion that theirs only has a claim to the 
name and the rights of labor. Even when speaking not of labor, 
but of laborers, they hold the same levelling and depreciating 
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language; ascribing the rights of labor to workmen, as such, 
independently of all degrees of personal merit. Thus the 
coarsest and most ordinary labor is assumed as the standard to 
which all the hisker degrees are adjusted; and diversity and 
inequality are abolished, for the supposed advantage of that 
which is the least and the lowest in the scale! 

“Do those who hold such language serve—do they even un- 
derstand—the cause which they affect to advocate? Is it by 
such means that we can advance, or even barely keep our ground, 
on that glorious path of civilization in which labor acquired its 
proper rank and dignity? Do we not, on the contrary, mutilate, 
degrade, and disgrace labor, when we strip it of a part of its 
noblest claims, and substitute in their stead pretensions which 
are not only absurd and preposterous, but mean, in spite of their 
insolence? Lastly, does not such language show a gross mis- 
conception and violent perversion of the natural facts on which 
civil society in France is founded? ‘This, though admitting 
unity of laws and equality of rights, assuredly never pretended 
to abolish that variety of faculties, merits, and destinies, which 
is one of the mysterious laws of God, and the inevitable result 
of the free will of man.” 


This is all very true and very eloquently said. The 
generalization of facts is perfect, and the wonder is, that 
with so just a consideration of the claims*of all parties, and 
the elementary interests of society, in speculation, the prac- 
tical application to them of the government of Louis Phi- 
lippe should have been, or seemed, so partial and unequal 
in the eyes of the French people. ‘The charge against the 
government of the late King of the French, represents him 
as concentrating the regards and favors of the national au- 
thority, only upon a small portion of these several integrals. 
The political power was confided, nominally, to some three 
hundred thousand electors—these were said to be subsi- 
dized in great part by the king, and were overawed by a 
greater number of his placemen and dependants. Writing 
in 1831, Dumas says: 

“We have seen the monarchy descending to our own time, 
leaning, by turns, on the twelve grand vassals of Hugh Capet, 
the two hundred great lords of Francis I., and the fifty thousand 
aristocrats of Louis XV. She now makes a halt before us, 
sustained by the one hundred and sixty thousand great proprie- 
taries and working men, of whom Louis Philippe is the repre- 
sentative. Let us see whether this aristocratic representation 
will suffice for France, and whether the whole population will 
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be contented with it. We do not believe they will. The num- 
ber of proprietaries actually existing in France, amounts, accor- 
ding to the highest estimates, to five millions; and, according to 
the more moderate estimates, to four millions and a half. Among 
these four and a half millions of proprietaries, the copy holders, 
at two hundred francs and upwards, form a total of 113,000; 
the patentees of the great cities, such as Paris, Lyons, Bor- 
deax, Marseilles, Nantez, Rouen, &c., complete the number of 
160,000 electors—the total amourt for 1830. The manufactu- 
ring interest is therefore joined to the landed interest, in the pro- 
portion of one to four. Deduct this 113,000 from the total of 
4,500,000, and we have 4,387,000 proprietaries cut off from the 
right of representation in this chamber. Nevertheless, these po- 
litical parias pay a little more than two-thirds of the national 
taxes, while the 113,000 electors pay something less than one- 
third. Let us now take from this 113,000, those who are eligi- 
ble to re-election; and we have 14,000 copy holders at 500 
francs each, and 99,000 at 200 francs. Consequently, but 14,000 
individuals are entitled to take an active part in the government ; 
the remaining 99,000 take only a factitious part therein, by vo- 
ting for men who do not even represent them, since the parties 
eligible are their superiors in rights and in fortune. Now, 
among these 14,000 aristocrats of property, who are qualified to 
become deputies—and therefore ministers, peers, counsellors of 
state, receivers general and prefects ;—and indeed, any thing at 
will,—of which the rest are incapable and unworthy—nearly 
seven thousand, i. e. one half, are embarrassed with ruinous mort- 
gages, and look to their official position to repair, by the minis- 
terial sale of their votes, their dilapidated fortunes. Thus, the 
government of Louis Philippe is in reality a representation of 
the interests of only 14,000 persons—although, at first sight, it 
appears to rest upon 160,000 electors ; and although, its advo- 
cates have the hardihood to aver that its basis is the whole pro- 
prietary interest of four and a half millions of men.” 


The change from 1831—a period of administration for 
which M. Guizot was not, we believe, responsible, and 
when Louis Philippe was fresh in power—showed a large 
increase of this nominal total of electors. The year 1848 
found this body to number 300,000, instead of 160,000; 
but the principle of things remained unaltered. It still 
failed to represent the majority of people, and the majority 
of interests in France. It was still nothing but the crea- 
tion of the King, as described by Dumas, half of the mem- 
bers being corrupted and bought, and mere pensioners at 
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the will of the sovereign. Of the residue, it would be dif- 
ficult to say how many could honestly insist upon their 
independence, and quite as impossible to determine the 
value of the virtue when notoriously in their possession. 
How far M. Guizot may have given his sanction to the 
policy of Louis Philippe, which made the stability of his 
throne to rest upon the venality of the Legislature, we can- 
not pretend to say; it is enough for us, that we are at lib- 
erty to apply the beautiful and eloguent—and no less true— 
speculations of M. Guizot,—upon the equal claims of the 
several interests of parties in France,—to the policy of that 
administration which was so bountiful and so impartial in 
their recognition. ‘The question is really one of fact, rather 
than opinion. ‘The King of the French is the representa- 
tive of the French people at large—the tendencies of the 
people are either republican or democratic—they are cer- 
tainly, the great body, hostile to monarchy—and the great 
majority are as certainly democratic in their desires and 
opinions. That both should have joined for his overthrow, 
proves that he satisfied neither; yet the bourgeoise, or mid- 
dle classes, upon which M. Guizot pronounces so warm an 
eulogy, were more certainly republican than monarchical. 
With them, as represented by Lafayette and others, a con- 
stitutional monarchy implied nothing less than a republic. 


Its forms were only not borrowed from the American, for 
the single and suflicient reason that it was generally sup- 
posed that the popular mind was not prepared for a system 
so simple, and which yet required so much previous and 
gradual training for its first inception among the people. 
In other words, the doubt with eres ea as well as M. 


Guizot, was not that the people desired a republic, but that 
they had not yet made that progress in the management of 
their own affairs, which had accrued to the Americans, ne- 
cessarily, from the fact that they founded their own society, 
at the beginning, when in full possession of the civilization 
of Europe, yet free from its vicissitudes and struggles. 
Something too, of the forbearance of the popular leaders in 
1830, to attempt all that the people desired, may be as- 
cribed to a wholesome dread of the hostility of the neigh- 
boring states of Europe, whose apprehensions they did not 
desire to provoke. It was, perhaps, well to conciliate des- 
potism, by preserving a certain portion of its forms; and 
this, we take it, constituted the real object of the French, 
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when, in the overthrow of Charles the Tenth, they adopted 
a constitutional monarchy. A constitutional monarchy 
implied nothing adverse to republicanism in France—no- 
thing at variance with the rights of all citizens, of what- 
ever party; and, it is very certain that Louis Philippe’s 
government left all the parties dissatisfied, which had 
raised him to the chief place in the state. Within a year 
the overthrow of his dominion was predicted. Dumas 
writes—“ The present government will fall without any 
concussion. It will fall, because it represents and is sus- 
tained only by the aristocracy of wealth—which aristocra- 
cy is every day weakening itself by partition, and must 
soon give way beneath the cumbrous and worthless super- 
structure.” ‘The prediction may be said to have been ac- 
complished, in some degree, by the oveithrow of the minis- 
try of M. Molé, in which there was agitation enough, but 
no concussion. 'The final overthrow of Louis Philippe 
was not without its concussion; and yet, when we con- 
trast the preparation and the power of the Ex-King, with 
the small degree of tenacity with which he sought to main- 
tain them, concussion seems a word of really too much 
emphasis for the occasion. Never did a vicious adminis- 
tration offer a more feeble conflict in its dying struggles. 

One of the most important of the chapters in the essay 
before us, is that whith is devoted to the political condi- 
tions on which social peace may be restored to France. 
This is to result from a general conviction of the several 
parties, that they are all of them natural elements of soci- 
ety, and are to live together and unite for the common ob- 
jects, without arraying themselves perpetually for the over- 
throw of one another, as if there could be no life foreither, 
but in the annihilation of its fellow. They must be taught, 
that if war is their element, they must war upon the Turks, 
the Mexicans, the Algerians, the Colombians. ‘They must 
only forbear one another. In good nursery morality, they 
must learn, that 


“ Their little hands were never made 
To tear each other's eyes,” 


In brief, France must learn that if it desires peace, its 
people must keep peaceable. They must forego that right, 
so peculiarly an element of Gallic democracy, the right of 
insurrection. A not very profound counsel, we should 
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think, but one that M. Guizot labors with much solemnity 
to incuicate. ‘Their parties, if they cannot coalesce, must 
not quarrel. Their policy and ambition, henceforth, must 
not be to extinguish the life in one another, as if their own 
existence depended on the extinction of a rival. Every 
pretension of this kind, says M. Guizot, must be withdrawn, 
not by one only, but by all the contending parties. There 
must be an end of all radical hostility. ‘They must resign 
themselves to live together, side by side.” But how can 
this first condition of social peace be satisfied? “TI reply, 
by such an organization of that government, as may assign 
to each its place and functions ; may concede something to 
the wishes, while it imposes limits to the ambition of all.” 
But here occurs one of the difficulties of French politics, 
arising from one of the vile and specious phrases of dema- 
goguism. How is this recognition of the claims of all par- 
ties consistent with the notion, that “national unity in- 
volves political unity. ‘I'here is but one people, and there 
can be but one power at the head and in the name of this 
people.” ‘This, says M. Guizot very justly, is the principle 
of despotism, embodied hi ippily in the well-known sentence, 
“DT Etat cest moi!’ Our author argues the question at 
some length, in general with justice, though we might ex- 
cept to some of his specifications. But such nonsense is 
really not to be met with argument. ‘The short way of 
disposing of a popular catch-word, is to couple it with a 
commentary, the dimensions of which shall be quite as 
brief and comprehensive. That men should fetter them- 
selves against facts, by favorite phrases, seems, more than 
any thing beside, to prove the inequality between their en- 
dowments and their assumptions. If they prefer to give 
up their facts for their philosophies, we see not what any 
government can do for them. ‘hey are only comparable 
to that astronomer, who would not look at the stars whose 
appearance was adverse to his system. He had rather the 
stars should perish than his pet conjecture. A dogma 
which common experience constantly disproves could only 
survive by being combatted ; since it is more easy to make 
an ingenious argument in defence of a talsehood, than in 
support of a truth. National unity involves political unity, 
only in respect to other nations. ‘The business of the gov- 
ernment at home, is first, undoubtedly, to consider the peo- 
ple, since it is with them only, that the diversities of inter- 
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est and employment can arise. But these diversities re- 
quire the next consideration, since it would be impossible 
to adopt a policy which should benefit the nation, without 
first asking what classes would suffer hurt, or receive bene- 
fit, from it; and who else could decide upon these influ- 
ences, but proper representatives from the class affected. 
We pass over the whole argument of M. Guizot, in relation 
to the point, regarding the phrase which he labors to refute, 
as nothing but the specious cry by which the cunning 
would delude those who are too ignorant, or too indolent to 
search for themselves. It is one of the many, of which 
our author complains, as working mischief among _ the 
French people. How they should be so successful, with a 
people at the head of European civilization, we must leave 
it to M. Guizot to explain. He has properly remarked up- 
on the peculiar training of the Americans—the favoring 
facts which, in the establishment of their independence, 
almost inevitably led to a republic. But he has also to re- 
cognize a peculiar fitness among the people themselves, in 
advance of most other nations, for this self-maintenance 
and government. Something of this is inherited. 'The 
cross of the Normans with the Anglo-Saxon race, undoubt- 
edly contributed to the improvement of both the stocks. It 
tempered the ferocious adventure of the one, by the some- 
what phlegmatic, and patient firmness and capacity for en- 
durance of the other. The effects of the amalgamation 
are perceptible equally in England and America. Without 
losing a jot of their original strength and courage, their ad- 
venture became regulated, and their ambition addressed 
itself only to objects which were available to the race. Be- 
yond all others, they were both a people who improved by 
the lessons of experience,—who were the first to perceive 
their value, and the last to forego their warnings and ex- 
hortations. Words may not delude them. They always 
like to make sure of their foothold, and this is their first 
object in all experiments. They move step by step. ‘They 
feel their way, and take care never to hurry so fast, as to 
leave any posts unconquered in their rear. They fortify 
themselves at every advance which they make into an ene- 
my’s country, and where the French would plant a banner, 
they plant a hearthstone. Conquest is no less agreeable to 
them than to their neighbors; but they must first see that 
it is such a conquest as is worth the making, and that 
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it does not cost them more valuable possessions. Liberty 
is no less precious to them than to any other people ; but it 
must be liberty of a certain quality; and itis not every 
catch word of that popular goddess, which will persuade 
them of her virtues. ‘They seek for the thing and find it, 
long before they come to give it animposingname. Never 
were two people so wonderfully sensifive to the absurd and 
ridiculous ;—hence their reluctance to any degree of en- 
thusiasm, not strictly warranted by the importance of the 
occasion. ‘l'hey are hence exceedingly cautious. ‘To use 
the American back woods proverb, “ They never halloo till 
they are out of the woods.” 'They are never to be taken in 
by flummery; and this is one of the great secrets of the 
temperate character and certain progress of both families. 
Having insisted upon the necessity of recognizing political- 
ly all the parties by which France is at present distracted— 
having insisted upon theirequal claims to life, and upon their 
mutual forbearance upon the lives of one another—M. 
Guizot proceeds to show the conditions of their legal orga- 
nization. In this, however, being a practical matter, invol- 
ving the application to use of the previous theory, we find 
our author as usual somewhat unsatisfactory. He says: 


“ But to constitute a real and efficient diversity of powers, it 
is notenough that each should have a distinct place and name 
in the government ; it is also necessary that all should be strictly 
organized, all fully competent to fill and to maintain the place 
they occupy.” 


Surely,—if M. Guizot here speaks of the regular depart- 
ments through which the heads of the government act, the 
Chamber of Peers, or Senate,—Chamber of Deputies, and 
the Ministry or Executive,—to say nothing of the lower 
administrative functionaries—it is a matter of course that 
they should work efficiently in the situation which is allotted 
them for work. In this sense, the closing member of his 
sentence is singularly inconsequential. If he speaks of 
parties, which, embodying certain conflicting opinions, act 
through their separate energies and strength upon the body 
politic—affecting its adoption of concurrent policies for the 
nation under the laws-—the answer, in this case, is, that 
these parties may safely be left to themselves. Their or- 
ganization must be a thing of their own entirely. Either 
they have a principle of vitality or they have not. The go- 
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vernment does nothing more than tolerate their existence, 
having no reason, if faithful to its duty, to exhibit distrust 
of any prevailing modes of opinion which seek only to work 
out their objects through the legitimate organs of govern- 
ment. There is no existing necessity which should make 
the government lend itself to strengthen either. Were this 
policy to find sanction, we should find the doors thrown 
wide to the worst species of corruption ;—to a corruption, 
which, by absorbing a venal party would soon succeed in 
the subjugation of the people. But there is a vagueness 
about this portion of M. Guizot’s pamphlet,—indeed, in all 
those portions in which he seems inclined to pass into the 
practical—which makes it difficult to determine what are 
his real processes. ‘The sentence which follows, however, 
may somewhat assist us. It seems designed as explana- 
tory. 

“Tt is the fashion of the day to think that harmony among 
the powers of the state, and security against their excess, is to 
be found in their weakness. People are afraid of every kind of 
authority; and, in order to prevent their destroying each other, 
or encroaching upon liberty, they ingeniously endeavour to under- 
mine them all in turn.” 


We fear that M. Guizot, when Prime Minister, afflicted 
himself quite too much with the conflicting opinions of 
factious parties. It is the weakness of a government which 
betrays too much solicitude in respect to the fluctuations of 
a crude and transient public opinion. The humours of 
the public mind, when feverish, and capricious, need 
no such care. Occasional purging, not blood-letting 
—would be a sufficient remedy. It appears very like 
trifling on the part of a government to give more than pas- 
sing heed to these windy distempers of a party or a season. 
It exhibits the ruler in an attitude by no means of dignity 
or authority. All sorts of notions may be expected to pre- 
vail in all societies, more or less ridiculous, and more or less 
unwise. But they are usually harmless, and serve really 
as the safety valves of the public temper, and acquire per- 
manence and importance only as they are deemed worthy 
of opposition. A government wisely smiles or winks at 
these ebullitions, and freely accords to parties the privilege 
of combating each other, interposing only to see that the 
people do not suffer in the collision. This is English po- 
licy, and the grim lion of Britannia, confident of his 
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strength, suffers all sorts of liberties to be taken with his 
claws, short of paring them. Grateful for these privileges, 
his unruly children, are content to forbear those trespasses 
which might waken up the beast and find him hungry. 
But the Gallic cock is forever in a splutter. The emblem 
is certainly a very appropriate one. He is never satisfied 
unless he is crowing and flapping his wings, and he is the 
first to grow jealous of his own younger brood, who na- 
turally endeavor to imitate his sonorous articulations. That 
they should set up a feeble chaunt makes him tremble 
for his ascendancy, and his whole life and peace are 
wasted in the futile endeavour to clip their spurs and si- 
lence their voices. We certainly mean no irreverence when 
we employ such a comparison; but the government of 
Louis Philippe seems unavoidably to force it upon us. We 
have already illustrated this puerility in the instance of 
the Grand Reform Banquet. It was either some such 
outrage upon the popular mood—some such ridiculous en- 
deavour—to close the safety valves of party—or it was an 
effort, equally pitiful, to conciliate the very passions which 
the King despised, as in the instance which decreed a trium- 
phal restoration of the bones of Napoleon to the soil of 
France ; a proceeding, by the way, of which all the benefit 
enures to Louis Napoleon. ‘The people who are denied the 
public dinner, are not to be satisfied by a tribute to their vani- 
ty, particularly when they feel and know that their idol, thus 
ostentatiously honored, is, in fact, the detestation of the very 
government which decrees the tribute. Precisely as they 
discern the motives of the ruler, will they despise the cun- 
ning which assails their affections with a bribe; and will 
equally loathe the tyranny that would blind their eyes, as 
that which would destroy their liberties. The very solicitude 
of the government, in both cases, appealing to the humours 
of the populace, will endow their factions with a strength 
which they otherwise would not possess; and this strength 
will naturally be legitimated by that caprice in the authority 
which pets and conciliates to-day only that it may scourge 
and tyrannize to-morrow. An habitually stern government 
is much more easy to be borne than that which constantly 
fluctuates in its moods ; even though some of these moods 
condescend to the lowest cajoleries, and appeal to the most 
ravenous passions of the popular appetite. Consistency 
was one great merit of the domestic rule of Napoleon, which 
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as M. Guizot admits, never showed any “ complaisance for 
the favorite passions of Democracy.” 

It is not the business of government or minister to con- 
sult or conciliate the passing moods or caprices of the peo- 
ple,—even allowing that it is the whole body corporate 
that speaks, and not some few of its factions. A gover- 
ment is supposed, in its very organization, to have been 
framed for the general necessities, and after a due conside- 
ration of all the essential elements which were to be con- 
served and provided for. ‘These necessities, clearly con- 
sidered, and their interests properly adjusted, a ministry is 
to pursue the even tenor of its way, precisely as the seve- 
ral orbs of a system, each in its place, revolving naturally 
around the common centre, and contributing in its progress 
the required amount of light. The atmosphere may be 
thick, and the storm may prevail, but they are to keep their 
places, and endeavour still to make their light penetrate 
the darkness, without afflicting themselves as to its conti- 
nuance. The minister who does otherwise, and allows 
himself to be driven from his propriety, by the vapor that 
rises, or the wind that drives, is himself likely to be too much 
impregnated with the same atmosphere over which he is 
appointed to preside. ‘he small factions of society, are 
but the atmosphere of government; unavoidable from it, 
and drawn up by its light and heat even as the vapors of 
the marsh, or valley, by the sun. ‘They will dissipate ifthe 
proper light be brought to bear upon them, or in the lan? 
guage and fine fancy of the poet, 


“ Become enshrined in upper air, 
And turn to sunbright glories there—.” 


Become tributary to the governments’ stability, even by 
their opposition, and honor its reputation as did Pitt, Burke, 
Fox, Sheridan and others, of Great Britain, as much by the 
audacity which wrestled with it hourly, as by the strength 
which maintained it. 'T’o attempt to hush and silence all 
discontent—to induce implicit recognition of all the acts of 
government among a people—to confound opposition with 
insurrection, and the desire of change with a disposition to 
run riot over law,—is really the evidence of a despotic will 
and not of a paternal government. 

M. Guizot shows us too frequently that he is scarcely pre- 
pared to distinguish between the insubordinates of a faction, 
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and the merely jealous and suspicious. 'The very activity 
of his mind has led him to a restless and feverish desire 
continually to be doing something. Fear always produces 
this effect. Itlacks patience. The physician who does not 
wait upon his medicine, but who changes the prescription 
before its effects are seen, will probably destroy his patient, 
The true first object of a minister is to know the people for 
whém he works, to ascertain the policy which their condi- 
tion needs, and to work honestly in obedience to the sug- 
gestions of this knowledge. ‘I'o waste his time upon all 
the thousand various speculations which occur to pre- 
sumptuous or idle minds in a great city, is only to divert 
his thoughts from vital affairs—to distract his judgment, to 
enfeeble his decision, and finally to lose himself in a wilder- 
ness of errors. The petty espionages of Louis Philippe—his 
tyranny over parties and the press, by which he made him- 
self particularly odious—may all be ascribable to this petty 
policy, dictated by his selfish apprehensions. It is not ne- 
cessary to suggest to the reader, that this sentence of M. 
Guizot, which we have quoted, covers another of those 
apologetic hints by which we are to account for the down- 
fall of his administration. You are to understand, by in- 
direction,that the determined performance of the duties of the 
several departments, was the sole secret of the hostility of 
factions. The erroneous notion among these was that the 
powers of a state must not be strong, or they would en- 
croach upon liberty. ‘People are afraid of every kind of 
authority,” therefore, they quarrelled with ours. “'They 
ingeniously endeavour to undermine them all in turn,” and 
hence the melancholy convictions of defeat and disap- 
pointment, and doubt with regard to the constitutional 
order of France, which afflict Louis Philippe and his 
minister. It is not the vices of our government—not its 
tyrannies, excesses or exactions—that led to its over- 
throw. It was only because our governmental departments 
were “all strongly organized,” and “filled with officials, 
all fully competent to maintain the places which they occu- 
pied.” Were it not the object of the minister to convey 
this impression, would he argue gravely the necessity of 
organizing the several departments of a government judi- 
ciously, and having them filled with capable and energetic 
persons. Who, in employing a swordsman, would seek one 
deficient in his sword arm; or seeking for a danseuse, would 
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procure one who had been denuded of one of her pedal 
extremities. But for the suggestion of a selfish excuse, all 
this would be only a grave sort of trifling on the part of 
the minister. He would otherwise have spared us the 
novel information that teaches that one of the essentials of 
otlice is—the capacity to do its duties,—and that a depart- 
ment or an agency which constitutes a balance wheel and 
weight in the state, should not suffer itself to become despi- 
cable by inefliciency or want of talent. Much of the mat- 
ter of M. Guizot’s pamphlet, in this connection, seems idle 
and irrelevant. ‘I'o tell us that weak powers are doomed 
to perish, by extinction or usurpation, is surely gratuitous. 
‘To say to conflicting parties in a state, make yourselves 
strong, or you will perish, is surely to read them an unne- 
cessary lesson. It is no fault of their will, that they are 
not strong enough to last till doomsday ; and this applies 
to the several interests of a nation—those of land, labor, 
art, commerce, and manufactures. Shape these interests 
into branches of government, such as will represent equally 
the aristocracy and the commonalty, and the question will 
depend upon the intrinsic strength of their true sources of 
power. ‘I'his, however, is always assuming the intelligence 
of the people, in the first place, and the freedom of the popu- 
lar mind from all lusts and passions, which are in conflict 
with virtue and sobriety. A people, whom you have dis- 
eased with falsehoods, whom you have maddened with 
stimuli, have yet to go through the fearful probation, which 
is to humble them to the becoming convictions—not of 
what they desire—but of what they need, and what they 
deserve! The favorite model of a government, which M. 
Guizot fancies, is that of Great Britain. For the British 
people, or even the Americans in England, there could 
possibly be none better. But we may reasonably question 
the adaptability of the French nation to the system of 
their island neighbors. Even were we to allow that there 
is nothing ia the temperament of this people, which would 
conflict with such an adaptation, still, the condition of things 
in France,—which has been attained by so many outbreaks 
and revolutions—seems to oppose inseparable barriers to the 
idea. How is it possible to re-establish in France a Cham- 
ber of Peers, and confer upon it authority and character ? 
Will it represent the landed interest of the country, unas- 
sociated with large territorial wealth? And of what avail 
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its influence, even if thus accompanied with wealth, if 
denied succession. ‘The larger portion of the dignity and 
efficiency of the British peerage is due to its being heredi- 
tary. ‘This gives it the element of permanency, and a 
prescriptive influence, which it becomes habitual in the 
commonalty to recognize. And this, though necessarily in 
conflict with all the training and prejudices in America, 
may be admitted as an important element of security and 
peace, in a monarchy, and among a people like those of Great 
Britain. But an hereditary peerage is now one of the im- 
possibles in France. What then remains to a peerage, if 
it is without the power of transmitting its rank, and lacks 
the large wealth of the landed proprietor, which alone 
would save it from contempt. Wanting in these proper- 
ties, from what would it derive that degree of strength and 
influence, adequate to its contemplated uses, as one of the 
strong, efficient, co-ordinate branches of a government ? 
Nothing external would be left in the possession of such 
a body. Its possessions would be wholly intrinsic. Its 
intellectual strength and pure virtues would secure for it 
respect ; and, in a senate like that of the Americans, and 
similarly constituted, to represent departments, rather than 
people, the idea of its establishment would be legitimate,— 
but not as a peerage. ‘This would be preserving an empty 
pageant, without uses or object, the additional evil of 
which would be, that it would incur odium, where it could 
confer no strength. The matter is one of considerable 
difficulty, but one which must be adjusted, before the first 
step can be made to engraft upon a nation, like that of 
France, such a scheme of government as that of Great 
Britain. But the speculation itself is idle, as the design 
must prove, in the present condition of the French, or untl 
they have gone through the fearful trials of another reign 
of terror. ‘Ihe popular mind, if M. Guizot’s pamphlet 
affords a proper diagnosis, is in no state for any calm ex- 
periment, of any description. Nor could such an experi- 
ment have succeeded at that period, when, according to 
our author, * an earnest and sincere attempt was made to 
establish constitutional monarchy in France.” ‘They de- 
sired, it seems, “an ancient and historical basis for royal- 
ty ;” yet where was it to be found, unless in families in 
which weakness and prejudice were equally at work, for 
the restoration of all the historical pretexts and privileges 
14 VOL. XV. NO. 29. 
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of despotism—a passion which must inevitably lead to the 
renewal of the deadly struggle between the people and 
their hereditary tyrants. The friends of constitutional mo- 
narchy desired, “for the Chamber of Peers, an hereditary 
seat, in the legislature,’ of a people, taught, for a hun- 
dred years, to regard this privilege as one of the most 
insensate and prejudicial to the interests and integrity of 
manhood, that ever could be devised by the arts of despo- 
tism. How create such a chamber, how sustain it by pre- 
scriptive family influence, as in England, by vast wealth, 
and by a restoration of the laws of primogeniture? Opi- 
nion in France had closed the door, forever, against these 
projects and prospects. The rise and career of Napoleon 
and his marshals, had established a wall of storm and fire, 
impossible to pass, which should have hushed such delu- 
sions at the first whisper. A Chamber of Peers, without 
the large influence atiorded by the possession of great 
landed estates, would possess no strength, beyond that 
afforded by its own virtues and talents; and a senate, such 
as that of our country, would afford all the advantages 
arising from such a Chamber, without incurring any odium 
with the commonalty, and without embarrassing, as a mere 
dead weight, the action of the other departments, which it 
could not hope to control. ‘I'he scherne of these friends of 
constitutional monarchy in Krance, whom, we are to sup- 
pose, included M. Guizot, did not overlook a Chamber of 
Deputies, which was to represent the democratic element. 
These departments, he tells us, were to be true powers, 
“ efficient and living entities; not words or phantoms,”— 
but representing, firmly and fully, all the great powers of 
the state. In other words, they were to be “strongly or- 
ganized” departments, and “competently filled,” in defiance 
of that “fashionable thinking of the day,” which insists 
upon the “weakness of government,” as the best or only 
necessity for the liberties of the people. 

But the thing was not only not done, but it could not be 
done, and it is worse than vain at this moment to inform us 
of the impossibilities which have been devised by good inten- 
tion. ‘That the French, whom M. Guizot and a thousand 
other politicians and philosophers, have been teaching are 
at the head of European civilization, should now be per- 
suaded to fall back for safety upon English or American 
civilization, is a thing entirely out of the question. How 
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should you bring them to a recognition of this necessity ? 
By what process unteach all your previous lessons? ‘To 
disabuse them of that monstrous self-esteem which you have 
excited to the condition of disease, and rendered chronic by 
constant irritations for a hundred years, is a labor that no 
politician will ever venture upon in France, even if his 
philosophy shall have taught him its absolute necessity. 
The government of Louis Philippe no where sought to in- 
culeate a lesson of misgiving modesty, except by a brutal 
trampling upon the sensibilities of nature. M. Guizot has 
never, until his exile, spoken directly to the infirmities of 
his people, in this respect; and he now handles the sore pla- 
ces with all the tenderness and caution of the surgeon, 
whose patient is not only physically but mentally diseased; 
and all his lessons will be written in vain. ‘The spe- 
cific, at all events, which requires the French people to re- 
cognize a superior wisdom in a neighboring and rival na- 
tion, is one that you will hardly persuade them to tolerate. 
They will adopt nothing that seems prescribed by the states- 
men or the experience of other nations. They will follow 
in the wake of neither England nor America. In truth, 
they have no respect for the mental acquisitions of either. 
For America, indeed, they entertain opinions something 
allied to contempt; and a great part of the democratic ex- 
periment, so called, which they have at various periods ad- 
dressed themselves to make, seems to have had for its ob- 
ject a studious avoidance of all those features of plan or 
policy, which might most certainly resemble ours. They 
are not likely to follow any examples, and, least of all, those 
which command the preference of M. Guizot. His pam- 
phlet offers no other panaceas; and to these he refers only 
to depict such disabilities in his people, as make it morally 
impossible that they should be acceptable to those to whom 
they are commended. ‘This constitutes the objection to the 
treatise before us. It really conducts to nothing. It has 
no specific suggestions suited to the exigency. It lacks 
all practical uses. ‘The moment that the writer seems to 
be approaching the details of the subject, and when we 
most look for his plan of operations, he darts away into 
those wide fields of generalization in which he so much 
delights to wander; and we lose, in an eloquent dilation, 
frequently upon a common place, the salutary lesson for 
which we had looked in the execution of the work before us, 
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We feel, at every page, that we are dealing with a master. 

Here are profound researches in history—large knowledge of 
the morals and economies of society—a just moral sense— 

an acute and philosophic mind—rare powers of eloquence, 

when the subject is grateful; and a capacity to theorize 

upon the immediate and systematize the remote. But the 

power which reduces abstract propositions to present use,— 

which brings the principle to bear directly upon the subor- 

dinate—and which applies the fruit of knowledge and re- 

search to the most ordinary necessities of society and man; 

this seems to be somewhat wanting to the organization of 
M. Guizot’s mind. And this faculty is, of all others, the 
most necessary to the statesman and the politician. Here, 
now, is the pamphlet before us. The pretext for this pub- 
lication is the present distracted condition of France. The 
lover of country—-the true patriot—may well put himself 
aside when he beholds this spectacle. M. Guizot professes 
to do so. He will write nothing of himself—he will utter 
none of the complaints of dissatisfied egotism. What he 
writes shall be for France. It will probe her wounds—it 
will declare their origin—it will suggest all the proper re- 
medies, ‘To some extent, indeed, the wounds and sore 
places of the country are properly laid bare. We have no 
doubt that M. Guizot’s enumeration of the various evil in- 
fluences, under which France writhes and suffers, is a to- 
lerably correct one ;—omitting only such particulars as it 
would be scarcely possible to expect that a good French- 
man should remember or unfold. And, after his details— 
after showing that falsehood, selfishness, infidelity and all 
sorts of belief and unbelief are common among the parties— 
that little is really believed but lust, and nothing really 
desired but the gratification of the most selfish passions, he 
sums up the entire burthen of his complaint, in the single 
word “democracy.”—With this spectre he begins, and 
with this spectre he concludes his lamentations. With 
what propriety, let those say who read the analysis which 
lays bare to the world, as the true source of all the mischiefs 
in France, vices and passions which the world elsewhere 
has always distinguished by very different names. It is 
very certain that Democracy in France means a something 
which it does not mean elsewhere. Instead of a people’s 
government, it means no government at all, or such a go- 
vernment only as will afford the completest sanction to all 
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the appetites and phrenzies of the multitude. This, be it 
remembered, is the showing of M. Guizot. We are not re- 
sponsible for it, nor are we prepared to acknowledge its 
propriety or justice. He contents himself with this. He 
paints beautifully the conditions of a peaceful community 
enjoying civil liberty—he describes justly the claims of the 
several dependencies and interests of society. He shows 
us where the danger lies in France ;—but not the means of 
avoiding it. ‘The process for rendering Democracy innocu- 
ous—for soothing and reconciling the conflicts of parties— 
for making government stable in spite of them, and for se- 
curing to the separate interests, of law, labor, commerce and 
art, all that they have a right to claim—are unapparent in 
these pages ; the substance of which runs simply, that, un- 
less the French people become pacific, there is no possible 
hope for peace in France. 

We are persuaded that the French incline to democracy, 
so long as the subject is one for abstract consideration, and 
while comparing the respective merits of different systems. 
But democracy implies in a people the capacity to yoke 
themselves. ‘The history of all the experiments which 
have hitherto been made by the French people, show their 
unwillingness or incapacity to do so. "They prefer that 
Napoleon, or some other favorite, who shall most symbol- 
ize the peculiar tastes, appetites and ambition of the nation, 
should shape for them and fit the harness ; and, thus fitted, 
they will jog on after any fashion, though the progress con- 
ducts them over the burning sands of Egypt, and the 
frozen wastes of the Russian, fainting, famished, bleeding 
at every step, and enjoying neither the peace nor the secu- 
rity which liberty has promised them in the name of de- 
mocracy. "hey have thus always mocked the sympathies, 
and disappointed the hopes, of the democrat or republican 
of other countries, until the nations smile sorrowfully at 
their pretensions, and predict nothing but bitter overthrow 
and new mortifications at every fresh experiment. We do 
not now ask in America, whether democracy ean establish 
a government in France, but whether there have been any 
new revelations for the Frenchman, which has rendered 
his race more accessible to, and increased his fitness for the 
principle. He has hitherto done nothing but run riot with 
the novel possession—drunken with its intoxicating pow- 
14* 
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er—and in his every prostration, he has had his locks 
shorn, and his limbs fettered, by that arch Delilah of legi- 
timacy, which he has so recently again expelled. She 
will not suit him, it is evident, but will democracy answer 
his purposes? Ours, in America, is the inevitable question, 
which M. Guizot seems never to have proposed, till he him- 
self had been exiled from power. “Is then the French re- 
volution destined only to give birth to doubt and decep- 
tion ?—to bury all its triumphs under ruins?” ‘The an- 
swer of the same writer might serve our purposes, were 
it not that such an answer should properly contemplate 
such details, as would enable the most ignorant to apply 
its principles. “Yes; so long as France shall suffer the 
true and the false, the upright and the perverse, the prac- 
ticable and the chimerical, the salutary and the pestilent, are 
to be constantly mingled and confounded in her opinions, 
her institutions, and the government of her affairs, such 
will be the unfailing and inevitable result.” But that such 
is the evil commixture in her public opinion, is of itself 
conclusive against any hope but that which looks to a des- 
potism. If the people of France be so intemperate in their 
desires, so wild in their principles, so conflicting in their 
impulses, so absolutely untutored by all experience, there 
is necessarily wanting to her repose, under any government 
which leaves her to herself, a good and guardian virtue, 
which further experience and a long course of suffering 
alone can supply. ‘The lay sermons which M. Guizot has 
incorporated with his pamphlet, repeated in a thousand 
shapes, will do nothing with a people, by whom all hopes 
are exaggerated, all lessons despised, all examples treated 
with contempt. What are these sermons, but such as they 
might have read in thousands of volumes, and in their own 
as well as other histories? ‘They neither embody a novel- 
ty, nor do they utter themselves in language so articulate 
and impressive, as to render them more grateful to, or more 
compulsory upon, the race which has learned only too 
many lessons in conflict with those which teach humility. 
And this brings us to what we conceive to be one of the 
great difficulties in the way of French democracy. It 
lacks religion—it scorns Christianity. ‘The lessons of its 
literature, for a hundred years, have been too frequently 
hostile to faith, devotion, a reverence for holy things, for 
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the divine laws—for that providence, which still, whatever 
our wisdom, our strength, our self-confidence, 


“ Must shape our ends, 
Rough hew them as we will.” 


The idol of self in France has overthrown all other deities. 
The decree which formally declared the absence of any 
necessity for a Deity, in the wild days of Robespierre and 
Danton, was based upon the easy convictions of a people, 
whose faith in their own genius was the prominent feature in 
their career. ‘The formal decree which restored the Deity 
to his altars, did so nominally only. His restoration did not 
overthrow the false god, which the erring hearts of the 
vain people had set up. The egotistical sentiment which 
had raised self into the godhead, was not driven from pos- 
session. With a host of highly endowed and popular 
teachers, from Voltaire and Rousseau to the present day, 
all busy in the inculcation of a most audacious egoisme, 
it was not possible to bring back the erring and blind flock 
to the fold of the Good Shepherd. This is at the root of 
all the misfortunes of the French people, bringing with ita 
confusion of ideas, and a perverse struggle after unreason- 
able purposes. When the English puritans began their 
reformation, they began with prayer. With prayer they 
went into battle. With prayer they went into council 
By prayer, they strove to conciliate the wisdom, which is 
certain never to become familiar with the mind which has 
not duly made this avowal of humility. But the French 
Reformers begin with preaching, instead of prayer. With 
all things in chaos about them—with all experiments fail- 
ing—with hopes constantly mortified and labor constantly 
baffled,—they yet commence every new struggle for re- 
form, by the most absurd and insolent attempts at prose- 
lytism. ‘The new lessons which they only begin to learn 
themselves—beginning usually at the wrong end—they 
set about to teach to others. ‘They must inoculate other 
nations with French ideas of liberty. They are the only 
genuine. Let M. Guizot ask himself, in how much he 
has contributed to this arrogance. We refer him to the 
complacent estimate of the performances of the French 
mind, in this very work of civilization, to which we had 
reference in the opening of this article. Here we see the 
seeds of that presumption which, ere it struggles out of the 
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pit, goes to work to instruct other nations how to achieve 
the performance. This is the great infirmity which they 
must cure, before they can hope for safety. Persuade 
them that they have every thing to learn, and this convic- 
tion will be the first best step to a national progress, which 
shall give them peace. But, even with this conviction hon- 
estly entertained, and with an endeavor, equally honest, to 
attain legitimately the ends of good and wholesome gov- 
ernment, there are certain other respects, purely political, 
which must still prove stumbling blocks in their way, and 
which they can hardly be persuaded to put into the fire. 
The first of these consists in the inevitable centralism 
which must follow, from the continuance of Paris as the 
seat of government. The action of Paris gives the law to 
France. The impulses and rages of her mobs control 
the agricultural power, which is always conservative. 
What chance could any legislative assembly, the various 
departments fairly represented, have in Paris, running 
counter, by its acts, to the desires of her restless and irre- 
sponsible multitudes. They must be biassed by the clubs, 
overawed by numbers, or in the event of a firm disposition 
to do their duty, be torn to pieces by the mob. 'T’o trans- 
fer the seat of government to a place which shall neither 
be dependant on the government, nor be in sufficient power 
to coerce its deliberations, seems to us absolutely essential 
to the safety of any government of France, no matter 
what principle may constitute the basis. ‘To lessen the 
tendencies to centralism, by increasing the powers of the 
departments, and giving them sole jurisdiction of all local 
and internal matters, is the next great step, by which 
peace and order might be promised. 

M. Guizot has referred to some of the peculiar advanta- 
ges possessed by the Americans, in the easy establishment 
of our republic, but he has not dwelt upon the one most 
important of all—that they were originally separate com- 
munities, and that, in forming a league of states, for all 
purposes which were strictly common, they yielded none 
to the federal government, which were not absolutely es- 
sential to national purposes—to such as may be held exter 
nal only. The principle of states’ rights, the grand con- 
servative feature in our system, has never sufficiently chal- 
lenged the regards of the French politicians. Its advanta- 
ges, at a glance, may be seen to lie in the constant checks 
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ve which it offers to centralism—in the continual jealous 

ey which it exhibits, and the watch which it maintains—and, 

de in giving adequate employment at home, in the adminis- 

ic- tration of domestic affairs, to such a proportion of its ambi- 

ch tious citizens, as always secures for the state the adequate : 

n- capacity for the maintenance of its securities, while lessen- 

to ing the host of those who, under any circumstances, will j 

v- still be found craving the favors of the national govern- 

ul, ment, at any sacrifice of principle or people. In devolving 

id upon the several states the business of the home and mu- 

e. nicipal departments, the national government secures itself, Nd 

m in great degree, from harrassing locai disquietudes—vexing Bish 

re questions, which inspire discontent, and increase the odium ie 

to of a government—and an accumulation of toils, which pro- + foe 

ol perly belong to sections, and should not demand the atten- } ie 

e. tions of a national administration. How to increase the oe 

Is powers of the departments, and to lessen those of the na- me 

Ig tional administration—by what policy to prepare the French “ie 

e- people to transfer the seat of government from Paris to a ; 

s, less refractory and less powerful community,-—are ques- a 

n tions which belong to the statesmen of the country, and 4 

S- which we take to be more vitally important to the safety 

T and success of the national administration than any other. 

oT These are practical measures, which conflict directly with : 

ul such phases as vex M. Guizot—unity, and single powers— jgiak 

oT and they are such as involve results of the most vital im- te 

e portance. Are they feasible in France? That will depend ee 

e on two things—the degree of honesty among her statesmen, “F 

| and the degree of intelligence among her landholders and ah 

h agriculturalists. We have no hope of any good results, so vt 
long as the city of Paris may usurp all the power of the ae 

a nation. 
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p Arr. V.—SLAVERY AND THE ABOLITIONISTS. 






Address of the Southern Delegates in Congress, January 
15, 1849. 







Ir has often been said that the Americans were not indeb- 
ted so much to the peculiar merits of their form of govern- 
ment, as to their peculiar situation; that geography varies go- 
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vernments; or, in the words of Michelet, L’histoire est 
d’abord toute geographie. That the United States, ata 
distance from the old world, and separated from al] formida- 
ble neighbours, the strength of their government in its foreign 
relations had never been put to the test, and that it would 
never be, until powerful nations, growing up around her, 
supplied her with neighbours as vigorous and enterprising 
as herself; when, they say, it will be proved, that her form 
of government will not be able to withstand the conflict and 
struggles of such new and different social relations. It is 
in vain to speculate on such subjects. National events are 
quite above the foresight of man. The anticipations of the 
wisest are daily mocked by unexpected results, that had 
not entered the imagination of those most distinguished for 
their wisdom. We should never, then, cease to hope for 
the best, while at the same time, we should never slacken 
our exertions to give to things their right direction, at least 
so faras they appear right to our sound and unbiassed 
judgments. In other words to do, as far as the law, and 
our obligations to others will allow, what is right, and trust 
the result to Providence, whose way of working out results, 
is not always comprehended by us. But there are obliga- 
tions of society, from which no man can free himself, under 
pretence of conscience. Society must have its laws, and 
those laws must be obeyed, and bona fide enforced, for 
they are mutual and necessary. We do not doubt that 
we owe much of the progress we have so far made, to our 
happy situation in “the wilds of America,” but we also 
hope that we owe a great deal to the forms of our institu- 
tions, which have, so far, operated happily ; institutions as 
peculiar as our situation, and not created for, as Locke's, 
but actually growing out of, our position, and extending, in 
territory and power, beyond previous conceptions. We did 
not set about, as our friends, the French have done, and 
still are doing, to remove all the old land-marks, to pull 
down, remodel and rebuild. On the contrary, we took 
what we had, and lopped off, and propped, and united and 
dressed it up, as well as we could, still retaining old rooms 
and apaitments, and party walls, and workshops, and 
farms and closes; the same laborers, and roads, highways 
and byways, “together with all and singular the rights, 
members, heriditaments and appurtenances, in anywise in- 
cident and appurtinent to the premises.” All the changes, 
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that we made, were to convert the King’s Hall (aula regis) 
into the common sitting room of all the partners; and we 
raised a power and vested it with authority to manage our 
joint affairs with foreign nations, and whilst we, in all 
other respects, reserved all former rights we jointly and se- 
verally convenanted and agreed to warrant and forever de- 
fend “to each and all, all and singular, their rights and 
privileges, in all and singular the premises, against our- 
selves, our heirs and all other persons.” And we placed 
solemnly our hands and seals to it. And cursed is he who 
first violates it, or causes it to be violated. And if the ghost 
of our departed constitution, should ever arise from a vio- 
lent or insidious death, and shake its gory locks, it shall 
not be said that we did it. Let those who use the dish or 
poisoned cup take all the shame upon themselves.* 

At the commencement, there, no doubt, would have been 
much more danger in our experiment, if we had been sur- 
rounded by European nations, with their then peculiar opi- 


* Since writing this article, we have seen, in the March No. of the Ame- 
rican Review, an article on the Address of the Southern Delegates.” We 
cannot suffer one extraordinary assertion to go unrefuted. ‘‘ The resol- 
vers,” says the Reviewer, “declare that the government of the United 
States is one of delegated powers, limited by the plain sense and intention 
of the constitution, which is the only legitimate source of them; and all 
powers not delegated by it to the General Government, nor prohibited to 
the States, are by express lerms of the instrument, reserved to the States respec- 
tively, or to the people,” 

These words, tor the sake of emphasis, are italicised by the Reviewer. 
He proceeds to say: “On casting our eye over the constitution of the 
United States, we find no such ‘ express terms.’ The only ‘express’ reserva- 
tion of power to the States, is for their appointment of militia officers. On 
the other hand, not only by no express terms, but by no terms whatsoever, are legis- 
lutive or executive powers reserved to the ‘ people.’ ‘The people sanctioned and 
adopted the constitution, and in that constitution they have laid certain 
commands upon the state governments, and restricted their powers within 
certain well-ascerlained boundaries. (!) They have guarantied them their 
liberties. Is it not possible, that tne gentlemen who drew up these resolu- 
tions, had no copy of the constitution near them at the time ?”” 

Is this to be taken as a specimen of whig eyes or whig principles? If 
so, what can be more at fault? If the writer himself had a copy of the 
constitution before his eyes, what are we to think, either of his eyes, his 
veracity, or his sound sense, when any one, if he will look at the 10th Art. 
of the Amendments of the Constitution, he will find it to read in these 
words, “ expressly.” 

‘‘ The powers not delegated to the United States, by the constitution, nor 
prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States respectively, or to the 

ople.” 

"ta constitution safe in such hands? Were they aware of the amend- 
ments? Such are the great conservatives and guardians of the consti- 
tution ! 
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nions and forms of government. So far we are fortunate, 
but we have not, we fear, escaped all danger from our 
associations with European nations. There is a public 
opinion and a power of the press, which we have not es- 
caped, which is often more dangerous than physical power. 
It is through the press that this public opinion operates; the 
one is the power and the other the agent. It will not be 
denied that this Public Opinion is a mighty instrument, 
which in its march, effects many important and surprising 
changes, beneficial to our country and to the human race, 
but, like many other things, may with its good, often, in its 
train, produce sad results. 

It was public opinion which favored Philip against De- 
mosthenes. It was public opinion that ostracised all the 
great men of Athens. It was public opinion which cor- 
rupted the government of Rome, overwhelmed Cicero, 
Cato, and established Cesar and the Empire. It was 
public opinion which gave such savage power to Marius 
and Sylla. It was public opinion which lead to the cru- 
sade, to the cruel wars, to the murders, the burnings, the 
rapes and destruction of the unfortunate Albigenses, and 
Waldenses. It was public opinion which led to the plun- 
dering and cruel persecutions of the Jews in Europe. It 
was public opinion which lead to the burning of witches, 
and controlled even the opinion of Sir Matthew Hale. It 
was that which justified and sustained the perjuries of 'Ti- 
tus Oates, the massacres of St. Bartholomew’s, and drove 
our ancestors to this country. It was that which lead to 
the burnings at Smithfield, to the power of Robespierre, to 
the ruin of St. Domingo and to all the cruel religious per- 
secutions of Scotland and England, and to all the martyr- 
doms of Fox’s three folios. It was public opinion which 
tolerated the Bloody Assizes, the butcheries of Jeffreys, and 
allowed Claverhouse to sabre, burn and drown poor old 
women, innocent maidens, and whole families of children. 
It is the same power which now threatens our institutions, 
the gift of our worthy ancestors, and the envy of the whole 
world. It is this public opinion which now agitates and 
threatens us with ruin, which we wish to trace with our 
feeble abilities, in its origin, course and tendencies. 

At the commencement of our revolution all the States 
held slaves, and at the formation of the constitution, there 
was but one in the Union which did not possess slaves and 
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hold property in them. If it did not exist then in every 
State, it was recognized as existing, of right, in all the 
others, and guaranties were given for their future quiet en- 
joyment of this right, even where they escaped into other 
States, despite “of any law or regulation therein,” to the 
contrary, but were to be delivered up to the party “to 
whom their services or labor was due.” ‘'Three-fifths were 
allowed in the representation of the House, and the African 
slave trade was allowed until 1808, after which it was to 
be prohibited, but not before ; and from the date of the 
constitution, up to this time, numerous acts of Congress 
have been passed acknowledging and enforcing this right. 
So, if slavery is not a federal right, if not derived from 
that constitution, yet i¢ 7s acknowledged and secured as 
such, and forms part of its principles, and is mingled in the 
basis of its representation, and has been taxed, and may be 
taxed, for the support of that constitution. It is a part of 
its body and circulates in its blood; and on that express 
ground, it has been denounced by abolitionists. 'The con- 
stitution not only admits and secures its enjoyment to the 
States, but justifies it in doing so. ‘There was a valuable 
consideration received for such acknowledgment and se- 
curity. ‘Thus our ancestors honestly understood and acted 
towards each other. Hence says Mr. Paulding, in his 
Vindication of the South from the Treason and Fanata- 
cism of Northern Abolitionists, “the rights of the South 
do not exist under, but over, the constitution. They ex- 
isted before this government was called into being. The 
constitution was rather sanctioned by them, than they by 
the constitution. Had not that instrument admitted the 
sovereignty of those rights, it would never have been itself 
admitted by the South. It bowed in deference to rights 
older in their date, stronger in their claims, and holier in 
their nature, than any which the constitution of the con- 
federacy can boast. Let no man deceive himself. Let 
him not think that the rights of the South may be changed 
by a change of our national constitution. ‘Those rights 
are out of the reach of the nation as a nation. The con- 
federation may crumble to pieces, the constitution may pass 
away—but these rights will remain unshaken—will exist 
while the South exists—and when they fall, the South will 
perish with them. 

“Tf a Northern State directly violates these rights, or 

15 VOL. XV.—No. 29. 
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permits her citizens to do so, she not only breaks the com- 
pact, but makes it the duty of the injured State to dedfen 
herself, as an independent State should, from the violation 
of her sovereignty. 

“The non-slaveholding States entered into this Union 
with their eyes open. ‘They knew that the compact was 
subject to this reservation. ‘They pledged themselves to 
observe it. Every thing sacred to us, as patriots, Ameri- 
cans, and men, stands pledged for our honorable adherence 
to the faith then pledged—the promise then solemnly and 
understandingly extended. 

“Pid our fathers right?) No union could have been 
expected unless the rights of the South had been thus 
secured. Conscious of this, they were willing to sufler 
what they could not cure, and gave their sanction to the 
only union that could have been formed. ‘The result has 
shown that they were right. Our people have prospered. 
The friends of freedom, humanity and religion throughout 
the world, have reason to rejoice in the compromise then 
entered into.” 

Such was the commencement and such were the princi- 
ples under which our confederation was formed. Such 
was then the public opinion, and such was the character 
of property, not only in this country, but such as was held 
in Europe. 

But before this time, there existed in Europe a society 
which had been extended to these colonies, whose peculiar 
social relations and system of discipline and belief led 
them to discountenance slavery. We allude to the Qua- 
kers. With their peculiar system and habits and modes of 
labor, it was not considered necessary or profitable to hold 
slaves, for they had rather “helps” than servants, and 
hence gave full sway to their philanthropy, and hence 
their emancipation of their slaves in Pennsylvania.* It 


*“ Though the Puritans and followers of Penn, who founded the colonies 
of New England [and Pennsylvania) flourished with superabundance of 
Jand and without negro slaves, they did not flourish without slavery. 
‘Though ‘heir religious sentiments prompted them to abstain from the pur- 
chase of neyroes, so severely did they, on that very account, feel the want 
of constant and combined labor, that they were led to carry on an exten- 
sive traffic in white men and children, who, kidnapped in Europe, were vir- 
tually sold to those fastidious colonists, and treated by them as slaves.”— 
Vast numbers of poor Germans were decoyed to those States, which 
forbid slavery, especially during the last war between England and Ame- 
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was not believed at the time, that it was entirely owing to 
the principles of their great founder, Penn, that this act of 
disinterestedness proceeded ; for he, it was said, a gay 
young courtier, owed much of his principles to his dislike 
of duelling, and at a later period could do the dirty work of 
James IL. and his strumpets. He, too, if he did not pocket 
the price of blood or of white slavery, under the memorable 
bloody assizes at ‘Taunton, and, as Macaulay says, if he 
did not show all the pertinacious scrupulosity in this ine 
stance, Which he had often shown about taking off his hat, 
he probably silenced his conscience by repeating to himself 
that none of the money, which he extorted, would go into 
hisown pocket—and that by complying, he should increase 
his influence at court, and thereby enable him to render 
great services to his oppressed brethren. (I. Vol. Macau- 
lay’s History of England, 607.) 

Adam Smith who was contemporary with the act of 
emancipation by the Quakers in Pennsylvania, shows 
what was the thought of their great philanthropy. “'The 
late resolution of the Quakers in Pennsylvania, to set at 
liberty all their negro slaves may satisfy us all, that their 
number cannot be very great. Had they made any consi- 
derable part of their property, such a resolution would 
never have been agreed to.” (B. iii.,ch. 2.) So of Jamai- 
ca, it was easy enough for the people of England to eman- 
cipate the property of a few islanders, three or four thous- 
and miles off. ‘Though they paid part of their value, it 
was still very tempting to be charitable at the great ex- 
pense of others. 

It was at the house of Henry Thornton, on the confines 
of Clapham Common, near London, where congregated 
daily some dozen gentlemen, with Wilberforce and Clark- 
son at their head. HKxtremely amiable and good men, but 
of no great abilities, by association, by spe ‘aking and wri- 
ting, the *y gradually established the name of the ¢ Clapham 
sect, remarkable for their peculiar church views and for 
their humane exertions to abolish the slave trade, then 
conducted, by authority of all the governments of the earth. 
Such was the change in public opinion, wrought by these 
active and zealous men, operating on a large majority who 


rica, and there sold for a term of years to the highest bidder by pablie 
auction. A black man never was, nor is he now, treated as a man by the 
white men ef New-England. "_( England and America, p. 212.) 
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felt no interest in the matter, that not only was the public 
mind brought to the abolition of the trade, but the courts 
of the country were induced to re-consider their own deci- 
sions, and to reverse the current of judgments of centuries 
standing ;—and thus presented to us the extraordinary 
example of a Court of Judges, sworn to decide according 
to the law, revoking the law and establishing a new rule, 
until then unknown to the law. The right in slaves had 
been maintained by the courts of Engiand for centuries 
previously, and was recognized by many acts of Parlia- 
ment relating to the colonies, and by many judgments of 
their courts, now to be found in their reports. And not- 
withstanding there had not been a colony, of all which 
now compose our Union, which did not hold slaves at the 
commencement of our revolution, and but one, which did 
not own them at the adoption of our constitution, yet the 
Judges of Massachusetts, following the example of those 
England, have issued their edict, and declared that, not- 
withstanding the provisions of our constitution, that here- 
after, their common law, which is custom immemorial, 
should be changed, and that thereafter no slave should put 
his foot upon their soil, who should not become a freeman. 
The moral of such humanity 'T'wisden has compared to 
“the stealing of leather to meke poor men’s shoes.” 

Such an abrogation of the law by Judges, who are vested 
with no legislative powers, unsustained by public opinion, 
would have shocked the community, and have been looked 
upon, by all men, as a gross denial of the law’s justice. 

That Wilberforce and Clarkson were good men, we do 
not doubt. That their efforts to destroy the African slave 
trade were within the law, we do not doubt, but, that they 
have failed, is also beyond doubt, however to be regretted. 
The conduct of these Judges we should characterize very 
differently. 'T'o exceed their powers and supersede the law, 
was a violation of their duty and the constitution of their 
country. As to the slave trade,—we deny that they have 
ever succeeded in ameliorating the condition of the Afri- 
cans; but, have, rather, added to their calamities. For 
though the channels of the trade may have been changed, 
its condition has been rendered worse, and its extent not, by 
any means, lessened. It has unhappily neither materially 
influenced the conduct of the Africans themselves, nor 
diminished the zeal and activity of the trade throughout 
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the world. ‘The number of slaves exported has increased, 
and some of the wisest and best men of Europe have ac- 
knowledged the failure, with pain and mortification. 

On the 23d Feb’y, 1848, Mr. Hutt, is reported by the Hs 
London Times to have stated in the following speech the 
state of things then existing. 

“ Mr. Hutt rose to move for the appointment of a select com- 
mittee ‘to consider the best means which Great Britain can 
adopt for mitigating the horrors of the slave trade and providing 
for its extinction.’ He said—it was now more than 30 years 
since the government of Great Britain undertook to deter foreign 
nations from engaging in the African slave trade. Many persons 
had since thought that this was not a wise determination of the 
British Government, that the attempt was never likely to be : 
successful, and that even if it were certain of success, the Bri- 1 
tish government had no call and no authority to enforce rules of 
conduct on other nations, in matters with which it had no politi- 
cal concern, and in regions where, by the law of nations, it can 
exercise no jurisdiction. It was, however, a practical question 
that he had to lay before the house. He should call the atten- he 
tion of the house to the actual results of our policy in regard to 
the slave trade, and then ask to determine whether it was expe- 
dient to continue that policy. Whether this country was rig ht tA 
or wrong in originally entering on a crusade against the foreign aa 
slave trade, it was not to be denied that they have pursued it for tee 
more than 3U years with unflinching spirit and expense; inclu- : 
ding the sums which they gave to Spain and Portugal, they > 2 
had by this time probably spent more than 21,000,000, in sup- rhs 
pressing the traffic, and they were every year adding considera- cae 
bly to this large expenditure, In their solicitude for the welfare Tae 
of the people of Africa, they had sacrificed in untold numbers ae. 

the lives of our own countrymen, and the y were every year, WIth i 

the same object, offering up additional victims The noble lord, (f 

in adverting on Friday night to the subjects which might possi- St oe 

bly disturb the harmony of civilized nations, did not mention I a 

their zeal about the slave trade, and yet in the course of the last : 

few years that zeal had more than once brought them into an- f 

ery collision with all the great maratime states of the world, and a 

might anv day put to h izard the peace and happiness and ad- 

vancing civilization of the age. Now, he could believe that all 

these risks and sacrifices were undertaken at the bidding of a 

very wise policy, if he could find out that they had derived from 

them any commensurate advantage But after 30 years vigo- i 

rous enforcement of that policy, what were the practical results ? ' 

What had they done? Had they suppressed the slave trade? 
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He thought that he could satisfy the house that the slave trade 
was more extensive now than before they undertook to suppress 
it. Well, had they lessened the atrocities, cruelties and mur- 
ders, by which, in times past, the trade was accompanied ? The 
papers last laid before Parliament, and every officer who had re- 
turned from the coast of Africa, declared that the world never 
saw such horrors as were being perpetrated in those regions, in 
consequence of their interference. Could they see, however re- 
motely, the ultimate triumph of their policy? ‘There were not 
ten men out of Bedlam who believed in any thing of the sort. 
Well, then, was this state of things to last forever? Should 
they not pause in their career, and inquire whether they were 
really moving in the right direction? ‘A conscientious man, 
said Mr. Burke, ‘will be cautious how he deals in blood. He 
will feel some apprehensions at being called to a tremendous ac- 
count for engaging in so deepa game.’ He was satisfied, that 
if they would grant him an investigation of our preventive mea- 
sures, he would convince most men, whose heads were not turn- 
ed with a spurious philanthropy, that on the shores and seas of 
Africa, they were pouring forth human blood like water, for an 
object which it was impossible for us to attain. He knew that 
it was a favorite notion with some people, especially naval offi- 
cers, that they did not succeed in suppressing the slave trade, 
because they did not go to work with sufficient liberality and 
expense; and that if they would only largely reinforce our 
squadrons on the west and east coast of Africa, and cover the 
shores of Cuba and Brazil with steam vessels, that in fact, if 
they would only multiply their expenses, they would put down 
the slave trade. Now, he utterly distrusted any such opinion. 
He believed that if they would pour forth the whole treasury of 
England on this wild crusade, not only would they not suppress 
it, but they would only aggravate its nature. How often had 
he heard it stated in that house,and in committees of that house, 
when engaged in commercial investigations, that whenever the 
profits on a contraband trade amounted to 30 per cent., to put it 
down was impossible? But in this case the profit exceeded 30 
per cent., or even 300 percent. 1,000 or 1,500 per cent. profit, 
was no exaggeration of the profits of the slave trade. It was 
stated the other day in the Court of Exchequer, that a man was 
bought on the coast of Africa for 4/, and they knew that he 
was often sold in Brazil for 80/. There was a smuggling trade 
which realized 2,000 per cent. profit, and did they think that 
naval officers and men of-war could put it down? It was not a 
question of men-of-war or steamboats. ‘T’ell him only the rate 
of profit to be realized by engaging in the trade, and he would 
tell them with certainty, whether the trade were carried on or 
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not. They always had been, they always must be, defeated by 
the enormous gains of the traffic. ‘The Hon. member then read 
a letter, addressed to the Secretary of Foreign Affairs, by Mr. 
Gabriel, to the following effect :— 

“It is much to be feared, that with such inducements and 
temptations as these, the slave trade will still be carried on in 
this part of Africa; at all events it will be obvious that nothing 
short of the most decided and strenuous measures on the part 
of Her Majesty's Government, by guarding the whole of this 
coast with an ample and efficient naval force, can hold out any 
prospects of complete success in the humane object which 
Great Britain has so long and so beneficently exerted herself 
to obtain. In proportion to the number of slave vessels cap- 
tured and destroyed, the value of slaves will increase in Brazil ; 
and the same measures thus calculated to enhance the value of 
the slaves in the New World by preventing their exportation 
from Africa, leaves the market there overstocked, and produces 
a proportionate reduction in their first cost; thus, the profits 
become so enormous as to induce unprincipled speculators to 
run any risk in the traffic; and I believe | may with truth as- 
sert, that at the present day, one successful trip out of six is at- 
tended with a fair return of capital to slave dealers, 

“ Another point to which he would direct the attention of the 
house, was the perfect state of isolation in which the British 
Government was left. (Hear, hear) With the exception of 
the Government of the United States, there was not a Govern- 
ment in the whole world that honestly and heartily co-operated 
with ourown. ‘There was the Government of France, with a 
large fleet of 26 vessels on the west coast of Africa,—but 
France was not provided with the necessary authority to act, 
and not likely to acquire it in a hurry. (Hear, hear.) The 
fleet might be useful for other purposes, but as for putting down 
the slave trade, it might as well be cruising in the British Chan- 
nel. ‘The treaty with the King of the French had done rather 
less towards the extinguishing the slave trade than with the 
Queen of Portugal. ‘The hon. member, after expressing the 
regret with which he witnessed the degradation of that once 
powerful state, proceeded to argue that little in the shape of 
hearty co-operation for the suppression of the slave trade, could 
be expected from a government, many of the officers of which, 
were little better than stipendiaries of the slave traders, when 
it had been shown that slaves had been introduced into the pos- 
sessions of that government—the Cape de Verde Islands; a 
fact which was communicated by Mr. Rindall, the British Con- 
sul at those islands, ‘The slaves were brought into those pos- 
sessions of the Crown of Portugal in a Portuguese man-of-war. 
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Spain was not a whit behind Portugal in encouraging the slave 
trade. In the last paper from Cuba, he had noticed the name 
of Queen Christina herself in connection with some slave 
transactions. He trusted it was possible that that elevated and 
respected lady (a laugh)—that distinguished personage—was 
unacquainted with the source from which some of her revenues 
were derived; he felt confident she would repudiate it. The 


Countess de Quassada, wife of the Captain-General of Cuba, 


derived an income of something like £10,000 a year from the 
countenance and protection afforded to the slave dealers. ‘The 
Captain-General himself, General O Donnell, of course knew 
nothing of these matters; and when an indignant letter was 
sent to him by Mr. Kennedy, the Commissioner, pointing out 
the fact, he told the writer that he should be compelled to re- 
turn his letters unopened if he persisted in corresponding upon 
such a disagreeable subject. Another high functionary, the 
Spanish Chief Judge of the Commission Court, derived a large 
income from the same cause; and he was not only the largest 
slave owner in the island, but was the favorer and protector of 
the slave trade. In fact, the slave trade was the most thriving 
branch of commerce; every body seemed to turn an honest 
penny by it; and it was prosperously carried on by means of 
joint stock companies. One person, who a few years ago was 
walking in rags about the quays of Rio without a penny in his 
pocket, was now a man of great wealth and decorated with 
the highest order of knighthood in the Brazilian’ empire. 
While he was anxious to do justice to the people of the United 
States, and had admitted that their government had been tbe 
only one to co-operate honestly with us, he was bound to add 
that that people appeared anxious to obtain distinction as ship- 
builders to the slave trade ‘These vessels, as was known, were 
of a peculiar build, and were generally from the yards of the 
United States. (Hear, hear) One of these, the Agnes, was 
built expressly for the slave trade, and was said to be the pro- 
perty of a Quaker at New-York. (Hear.) These vessels were 
generally consigned to some house at Rio, and by that house let 
on hire to one of those grandees who make their fortune and earn 
their nobility by the slave trade; it was then sent to the coast 
of Africa freighted, usually with British goods, which were 
placed in one of those depots of which so much had been heard, 
and her cargo being landed, a bill of sale was given of the ship 
to the slave trader’s agent. She then hoisted Brazil colours, took 
in her cargo of slaves, and came home. Such was generally the 
history of these clippers. But were the Americans the only 
people who with humanity on their lips, did not hesitate to ex- 
tract a profit from the slave trade? It would be in the recollec- 
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tion of the house that in 1845 the right hon. gentleman the mem- 
ber for Tamworth stated that he was not prepared to deny the fact 
that British subjects were engaged in the slave trade. It would 
seem then that the people of England—setting up as the moral 
director of the worli—who passed acts of Parliament making 
the slave trade piracy by Spanish and Portugues subjects—who 
seized with severity the vessels of other nations engaged in that 
traffic—did not come into court with clean hands. (Hear, hear.) 
It was not meant that British subjects were directly concerned 
in slave trading operations, although the blue-book had some 
evidence on that point, but that British merchants at Rio and 
even at Liverpool, that British merchants were in the habit of 
shipping cargoes of goods, provided and prepared for the great 
slave market on the coast of Africa, (hear, hear); that those 
goods were sent through Cuba; and that there was no doubt 
they were sent with a guilty knowledge of their destination and 
purpose. It was meant also that the capital of respectacle Bri- 
tish merchants in Rio and the Havannah was extended to the 
slave trade. Unless such proceedings were stopped—and how 
they were to be stopped he knew not un'ess the communication 
of British subjects with the coast of Africa and Cuba and Bra- 
zil were to be altogether interdicted—it would be said by fo- 
reigners that we were carrying on a kind of lucrative humanity 
by forbidding to others the traffic for which we granted impunity 
to our own subjects for the sake of profit, and it would be believed 
that with humanity on our lips there was something far less ho- 
nourable in our practice. He believed that the consideration 
which had been given to the subject, the knowledge of the per- 
fect isolation of the British Government in this respect had, 
caused most persons to abandon the notion of putting it down by 
force. Mr. Clarkson and the Anti-Slavery Society had denoun- 
ced putting down the slave trade by force, and it was that which 
had induced the noble lord now at the head of the Government 
to state, in 1840, in a formal communication to the Lords of the 
Treasury, that any such attempt would be “ scarcely possible, if 
the whole British navy would be employed for that purpose, and 
that it was an evil never to be adequately encountered by any 
system of mere prohibition and penalties.” Sir Fowell Buxton, 
whose name could never be mentioned in that house without ex- 
pressions of respect and esteem, pronounced the system to be an 
error, observing, ‘that while we had been trying to extinguish 
the traffic it had actually doubled its amount.’ (Hear.) The 
plain fact was that the number of slaves carried away from 
Africa had increased since we undertook to suppress it. In 1795 
Mr. Pitt communicated to Parliament that the number of slaves 
dragged from Africa was 80,000 annually. In 1820 the African 
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society stated to the Duke of Wellington that the number was J tra¢ 
70,000 annually. From that period our exertions to suppress 7 che 
the trade had been incessant, and yet in 1839 Lord J. Russell, WJ uocr 
then Colonial Secretary, stated the number at not less than @ be! 
100,000 slaves taken from tie west coast of Africa alone. So @ it 
much for the preventive measures of 25 years. (Hear) The @ bee 
latest official accounts represented the number of slaves actually @ nec 
landed in America during the year 1847, at about 50,000. ‘These J out 
accounts were necessarily defective, and Mr. Hesketh, the Bri- sla 
tish Consul at Rio, stated in 1846, that every kind of deception sea 
was resorted to both by the authorities and the people in order to 1M 
conceal the extent of the slave trade from him. It appeared, the 
however, that to effect the landing of 50,000 live negroes in at 
America, double that number must be shipped from Africa, in int 
consequence of the vigilance of our cruizeis and the frequent col 
captures made ; sothat the number would stand at 100,000 an- wa 
nually taken from the coast of Africa, thus giving the slave trade in 
of 1847 an excess over that of 1820 of about 30 per cent. (Hear) of- 
The British commissioners at the Cape made the following re- are 
port to Lord Palmerston in 1846 respecting the slave trade on un 
the east coast of Africa :— Ui 
“¢We regret to learn that the traders resident in the Brazils Se 
have not relaxed in their undertakings; no less than 25 vessels, 18 
three of which were steam-vessels, being reported as out on this di 
nefarious pursuit from the port of Rio de Janeiro alone. ‘These wi 
vessels, it appears, have been despatched in sets of five or six; st 
and before the person through whom this statement reached us In 
left Rio de Janeiro, three of them had returned and landed their th 
slaves ; and as only two have been brought in here for adjudica- st 
tion, it is feared that by far the larger number will ere this have su 
been equally successful.” * * * * *  * of 
“‘We regret to state that we have no reason to alter the opi- st 
nion we have already had the honour tolay before Her Majesty’s ot 
Government that the slave trade continues to be carried on bet- ed 
ween the east coast of Africa and the Brazils,to an extent which w 
defies the exertions made for its suppression by the small num: hy 
ber of cruisers at present employed on this station’”’ tk 
“¢ Such was the state of the trade at the end of 1846. No te 
a - later official intelligence was before Parliament; but in the be 
1 Times of December 27, 1847, he found the following informa- 8 
es tion from the coast:—After enumerating a great number of cap- n 
tures which had been made of slavers, the writer remarked, 
‘notwithstanding these captures, and others sent into Sierra cr 
Leone, we learn by the latest advices, that the slave trade was sl 
very brisk to the northward’ But evidence of this kind was to 
scarcely required. ‘The truth was, that the extent of the slave to 
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r was | trade depended on the price of sugar in Brazil. An occasional 
press | check might be given to its activity, but as long as the produc- 
issell, | tion of slave labor was in high demand, the slave trade would 
than | be in successful operation. Neither laws nor arms could prevent 1 
So it ‘The most horribl feature in the slave trade, had always ; 
The @@ been the cruelties inflicted upon the victims, and it was hardly ig 
ually 9 necessary to remark that these cruelties had been aggravated by Der 
hese @ our protective measures. When the traffic was lawful, the ie 
e Bri- slaves were carried to appointed stations on the coast, at suitable 
‘ption | seasons of the year, and embarked at leisure in vessels adapted 
Jer to insome degree for their reception ‘The chiefs who sold, and 
ared, the traders who bought, although men of lawless habits, were 
es in @ atleast as merciful as their interest required, and it was their 
a, in interest to keep slaves in health and vigor. But as soon as this 
juent country undertook to stop the trade by force, the whole system f 
0 an- was changed. ‘The slaves were now assembled for embarcation : 
trade in a hurried and clandestine manner. ‘The appearance of a man- 4 
lear) of-war near the spot, will offen delay the shipment until they 
o 1e- are wasted by privation and disease ; and then, as the sickly are 
le on unsaleable, they are often ruthlessly and deliberately murdered. 
Captain Mansel, of Her Majesty’s ship Acton, informed the ‘ 
azils Secretary of the Admiralty, by a letter dated ‘ Ascension, Oct. 2, nf 
sels, 1846,’ that the native chief of Lagos, finding that he could not PAS. 
this dispose of the numerous slaves on his hands, had caused up- a ES 
‘hese wards of 2,000 of them to be slaughtered, and their heads to be Ai 4 
six ; stuck on stakes round the town of Lagos; and he added, that sags 
d us in July last, he was informed by the Governor of Sierra Leone, ian 
their that 300 slaves had met the same fate, under similar circum- a a 
; : tig Ses 'z 
dica- stances, in the neighborhood of the Gallinas. Dr. Bryson, a Pe 
have surgeon in the navy, in making a report last year to the Lords aay 
of the Admiralty, on the climate and diseases of the African oh el 
opi- station, remarked, that since the increase of the squadron, and f i 4 
sty’s other measures, whole cargoes of slaves had been so long detain- rah 
bet- ed on the coast that the provisions became exhausted, and they 14 
hich were left to die of starvation or disease ; sometimes they were ie 
umn: hurriedly driven from place to place, as opportunities offered for it 
their embarcation ; and what between their buyers and their pro- 7 
No tectors, their case was pitiable indeed. (Hear, hear.) Was it ‘ee 
the better when they got on board? ‘I'he slave traders were using i 
‘ma: smaller and smaller vessels. Mr. Goring, the Consul at Per- ae 
cap: nambuco, thus wrote to the Earl of Aberdeen, in 1845 :— ype 
ked, ““The mode in which the African slave trade was formerly Pe i 
erra conducted in this port, has now assumed a new feature. In- * 
was stead of the larger classes of vessels, varying from 150 to 300 “4 
was tons burden each, a smaller kind is now employed, of from 45 } 


lave to 60 tons, namely, the Maria, 52 tons admeasurement; the 
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? 
Maraquinhas, 52; the Déliberacao, 54; the two Diligencias, 
54 and 55, and the San Domingos, 56 tons burden. These in, 
significant looking craft, rigged with boom, main and foresail- 
only, sail fast, are of ligt draught of water, and built lows 
that they may more easily escape detection. Should the unfor- 
tunate victims be collected in sufficient numbers to fill the vessel, 
they are speedily transferred from the shore to the miserable 
den, sufficiently noxious with only a moderate number, but in- 
tolerable when from 150 to 300 beings are stowed in the hole 
of one of these small craft, without space to lay down or 
scarcely to stir.’ ” 

He (Mr. Hutt) had some striking descriptions of the state of 
things on board these slave ships, but would not read them, for 
the simple truth respecting it was so utterly incredible to minds 
not prepared for it by previous training, that such facts would 
appear gross exaggerations. One of these ships carrying away 
into everlasting slavery its closely packed cargo of men, who 
but the day before exulted in the wild freedom of the desert, 
represented a greater amount of human misery and human de- 
pravity than was permitted in any other guise to exist on the 
face of the earth. (Hear.) And for a large portion of this 
crime, and agony, and death, the Legislature of this country 
was responsible. Horrible as the middle passage proverbially 
was, we had augmented its horrors. Our darling, but hopeless 
project, of stopping the slave trade by coercion, required that 
from 26 to 30 men-of-war, and from 3,000 to 4,000 seamen and 
marines should be employed on the African coast —the most pes- 
tilential region in the world. The annual destruction of life 
among these gallant fellows ought, if our proceeding had no 
other drawback, to make us pause in our Career of suppression. 
In 1827, the Eden lost in six months, 110 men out of a ship's 
company of 160. In 1837, the Raven lost 17 by death, and the 
Curlew 20. The average deaths, in that year, on the coast, 
were more than 13 perccnt. No doubt these statements, and a 
recommendation of the entire withdrawal of our fleet, would 
provoke the indignation of certain gallant gentlemen in that 
house; and when Lords of the Admiralty and naval officers 
heard proposals for the reduction of ships in commission, they 
had always some letter or despatch at hand to prove the change 
uncalled for and impossible. Thus, in 1845, a gallant admiral, 
then a Lord of the Admiralty, and whose personal character, 
not less than his great professional services, entitled him to the 
utmest consideration,—Sir G. Cockburn,—met a similar state- 
ment by denying that the waste of life and constitution among 
the crews were any longer formidable, and, after the manner of 
Lords and Secretaries of the Admiralty,he drew out of a blue box, 
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a despatch, which proved that the care and attention the Admi- 
ralty had paid to the subject had nearly neutralized the peculiar 
malignity of the African climate. Yet in that year the mor- 
tality among our cruizers on the African station was three 
times as great as it had been found on an average of twen- 
ty years in the West Indies, and on board one ship, the 
Eclaire, not less than 70 gallant fellows fell a sacrifice to 
the fever. ‘The same box and refutation perhaps awaited him 
now. (Hear, hear.) ‘lhe financial branch of the subject must 
not be overlooked, though it was difficult to state a result from 
returns which seemed compiled to conceal information. (A 
laugh.) ‘The ordinary expenses of the squadron on the west 
coast of Africa were stated in an official paper at 300,000/. per 
annum. The ordinary expenses incurred for other vessels on ac 
count of the slave trade, including the cruizers on the east coas- 
of Aftica, probably amounted to150,000/. more. Then cometheext 
penses at Sierra Leone,Fernando Po,Gambiaand the Gold Coast- 
20,000/ ; commission courts, including superannuation, 25,0001., 
bounty on captured slaves, 50,000/; bills drawn on account; 
30,0007. 60,000/. was the sum which he (Mr. Hutt) sincerely 
believed would be annually spared to this country, if we would’ 
renounce @ system condemned alike by reason and by experience. 
But he might be asked, how, then, he would deal with the slave 
trade? He would reply, without doubt or reservation, leave the 
slave trade to itself. If the miscreants of any nation choose to 
engage in it, let their guilt be on their own heads; leave toa 
higher tribunal than any you could erect the moral government 
of the world. (Her, hear.) ‘The noble lord had said that if 
we withdraw the preventive squadrons, the stream which had 
been so long restrained and pent up would burst forth like a tor- 
rent, and that for one man now dragged into slavery five would 
be carried off Be itso. Better that five should be carried off 
without molestation than that, as now, one should be carried off 
alive, while four expired in agony, and their blood should be on 
our hands. (Hear hear) But he (Mr Hatt) denied the state- 
ment that five would be carried off Would the people of Cuba 
and Brazil view with indifference some hundred thousand slaves 
suddenly added to their black population (already so dispropor- 
tionate to the white), with the prospect of an unlimited addition 
every year? (Hear.) In the Foreign-Office there was a copy 
of a petition agreed upon by the people of Cuba to the Govern- 
ment of Madrid, and signed by every proprietor in a vast district, 
praying the Imperial Government to take some steps to stop the 
slave trade, to protect the island from being inundated by a slave 
population, and so to avert from them the otherwise inevitable 
horrors of a tremendous insurrection. Every one acquainted 
16 VOL. XV.—NO. 29. 
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with the state of opinion in Brazil knew that the same kind of 
alarm (and not without ample reason) existed there. Effemi- 
nate as they were, and ignorant, the mere brutal instinct of self- 
preservation recalled to them the history of St. Domingo, in 
1795. Depend upon it, that when they saw that their own safe- 
ty depended upon themselves, and that unless they stopped the 
importation of slaves, their own fate was inevitable, they would 
protect themselves by stopping it. ‘That they could do so we 
had sufficient evidenee in the fact that General Valdez, while 
Captain General of Cuba, by the influence of his own personal 
and honorable example, stopped the slave trade of Cuba. (Hear.) 
It was our blundering and ignorant humanity which alone sus- 
tained the slave trade ‘l'o extinguish it we should leave it 
alone. (Hear.) Such was his (Mr. Hutt’s) case: and he hoped 
the house would think that he had made out a prima facie case 
for a committee, (Hear, hear.) 


Besides the facts stated by Mr. Hutt, we have been told 
by an American officer of the navy, who has been on those 
seas, that it is often so managed by British ships of the navy, 
engaged on that service, as to render it profitable to their 
officers. Vessels are seized, loaded with Africans, and car- 
ried into Rio, or other ports of Brazil, and that upon con- 
demnation of the ship, the negroes are sold for a term of 
years, to defray expenses, and that the officers receive 7 
per cent. of the proceeds ; and as these unfortunate people 
are sold to any one who may please to buy them, they are 
carried into the country and become slaves forever, as effec- 
tually and as quietly, as in case of those brought in by the 
slavers. We have endeavored to state the fact exactly as 
we received it, and we are sure that we have not mistaken 
him, in saying that they became slaves to all effects. 

The South is as much opposed to this trade, as any 
other people, and have, from the beginning, been as little 
engaged in it, and much less than our Northern friends, or 
the people of England ; and, if they have placed us in a po- 
sition, from which we cannot, with safety, extricate our- 
selves, they are the last on the earth who should upbraid 
us for it. It has become a personal matter to us, in which 
they have no concern, and which we must be left to man- 
age in ourown way. And in all honesty, it is as treason- 
able to attack us on that ground, and to endeavor to ruin 
us, directly or indirectly, or to impair our strength, or weak- 
en our influence in the nation, or in the respect of the 
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world, as by a direct invasion, or open war on our lives and 
property ; and we have the authority of some of the wisest 
and best men for saying so. Mr. Webster directly tells us, 
that it is not a question of slavery, but the extension of our 
power, to which they object. Have we done any thing to 
prevent the extension of their power? Has not every addi- 
tion to the nation contributed as much, if not more, to the 
extension of their power than ours? Has it not filled 
every sea and every port with their ships, and afforded them 
the best customers they have in the world? Let them rest 
assured that our ruin will be theirs. 

Will they, then, continue to lend their aid to a foreign 
press, to this foreign philanthrophy, so fatal to the objects 
of its charity, and which, while it invades our shores from 
abroad, contributes nothing to the objects of its mistaken 
benevolence, and tends, inevitably, to the disunion of our 
country, and to the general calamity of the Southern 
States ? 

It is this vain attempt at doing more than is in human 
power, which we deprecate. It is this vain attempt at con- 
trolling the destinies of the earth, and of controlling the 
conduct of others, which is likely to produce so much mis- 
chief among us; it is this invasion of the public opinion of 
other people, and of fereign nations, more sensible te our 
improvement and amendment than to their own, alike ig- 
norant of our institutions, as indifferent to our feelings and 
to our interest, which through the power of the press and 
the unkindness of our neighbors, is brought to bear against 
us—-to excite and divide our people, to weaken or destroy 
our system, and in the end, if not arrested, to end in revo- 
lution and bloodshed. From a question of humanity, it 
soon becomes a political one; and political and sectional 
fanaticism is to be combined with religious fanaticism. 

The latest history of our country shows, too plainly, 
how readily unprincipled politicians will seize hold of such 
excitement to turn it to their own advancement, thongh, in 
doing so, they are compelled to abandon all their ‘ormer 
professions, and to belie all the acts and pretensions ot ..eir 
previous life. 

Are we to allow, then, this foreign public opinion to min- 
gle with our principles, and to control and alter our Ame- 
rican institutions? Is this social and political revolution 
which now threatens all Europe, to march abroad from that 
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continent, and to invade, trample down and destroy our 
liberties? Will our friends still continue to overwhelm us 
with it ? 

It is our wish to analyze and to expose the tendencies 
and designs of this public opinion ; it is to warn the South 
of the danger which threatens it, and to imprecate all hon- 
est men, of every section, to contribute their might to the 
a, of this Union, and to preserve our domestic 

eace, by a faithful observance of all its obligations. 

Shall the peace of our country, the safety of our Union, 
be jeoparded by the fanaticism of political demagogues or 
foreign propagandists? Let the North read the signs of 
the times, and hesitate before it sets that ball rolling, that 
will crush, in its course, all that is valuable and holy. Let 
her hesitate before the very foundations of society, of right 
and of property, and of the principles of order, be unsettled 
and shaken. 


“ Look,’’ said our eloquent Senator, Mr. Preston, in the Senate 
in 1836, whose illness is now so deeply and universally regretted 
by his whole State, and whose voice may never be heard again 
in the counsels of the nation—“ Look to the sway and dominion 
which the principles and feelings of Wilberforce and Clarkson, 
have obtained over‘thé Whole public mind. The daily press, the 
periodicals, the works of political economy and of fiction, the 
whole mass of literature, is filled and reeking with abolition. 
Every channel which feeds the public intelligence is choked 
with it. Every topic which can arouse attention, or inflame the 
imagination, is perverted into its service. Christendom is in- 
voked to join in the crusade. Abolition societies are multiplied, 
and nobles and commoners press into them with equal zeal. 
Meetings are held,in which are found together the proudest 
titles and the starving operatives. ‘I'he condition of the African 
has ceased to be matter of discussion, and is given up to decla- 
mation. Cant has been stimulated into passion, and passion in- 
flamed into fury. A morbid sensibility has been roused for the 
African, and has outrun the geneial excitement. A sort of cre- 
vasse has broken from the main stream of public excitement, 
and pours itself upon Africa. With a strong perception of this 
feeling, O'Connell exclaimed in the British Parliament, while 
claiming its attention to the infinitely worse condition of the 
Irish Catholics, ‘ would to God we were black.’ 

‘The smartness of debate might reply to me, that all this is 
the march of mind, the progress of reason, before which the in- 
stitutions of the South must eventually give way. It rarely 
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happens, sir, that a fixed public opinion, properly so called, 
manifests itself by such violence and fury as characterize the 
proceedings of abolitionism, or that the progress of reason is at- 
tended by such contortions. ‘I‘hose who assail us, know nothing 
of the institution which they denounce—nothing of its complex 
and various character. ‘They have not seen it in its actual ex- 
istence, are ignorant of the facts about which they pretend to 
reason, and cannot comprehend the consequences of their pro- 
ceedings. 

“ But what is it to me or you, sir, sitting here under the con- 
stitution, whether it be the march of mind or of madness, that is 
treading under foot that instrument to get at those institutions? 
Whether it be opinion or frenzy—whether it be destiny or fash- 
ion, you have no right to decide upon it, or to consider of it. We 
are neither a college nor a club, but a constitutional assembly, 
whose business is to maintain the constitttion, and defend the 
rights it guaranties ; and it is equally our duty to do so, whether 
public opinion or madness rules the hour. I protest against 
your jurisdiction of any abstract proposition on this, or any other 
subject. My object is to rouse this Senate, and, as far as I can 
be heard, these States, to a just sense of the impending dangers ; 
and let me ask, sir, if this danger would be diminished, by at- 
tributing these petitions to the dictates of reason, rather than to 
the ravings of fanaticism ? 

“Clarkson and Wilberforce have done their work,” and now 
what he does he say was the state of ourcountry. “ The press is 
subsidized. and men, women and childreninflamed. The pulpit 
resounds with denunciations of the sin of slavery, and infuriate 
zealots unfurl the banner of the cross as the standard to which 
the abolitionists is to rally. ‘The cause of anti-slavery is made 
identical with religion, and men and women are exhorted by all 
that they esteem holy, by all the hivh and exciting obligations 
of duty ‘to man and to God, by all that can warm the heart or 
inflame the imagination, to join in the pious work of purging the 
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sin of slavery from the land. 
That the state of slavery at the South has been much 
misrepresented we justly feel. That false views and opi- 
nions should exist abroad in relation to it, we must expect; 
for we have to bear with the most absurd tales and the 
most wilful misrepresentations, operating upon minds of- 
ten weak, ignorant, prejudiced and self-interested. ‘The mis- 
takes and theories of philosophers, the credulity of travellers, 
the bigotry of some, the interest of others, and the mista- 
ken philanthrophy of many, all conspire to assail us. 
16* 
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The most decided mark of the prosperity of any people, 
says Adam Smith, is the increase of the number of its in- 
habitants. We are told the same by Malthus, and yet the 
rapid increase of our slaves, unaided by immigration, and 
despite of all emigration, proves nothing to the conscien- 
ces of our Northern brethren, but the increasing danger of 
our being overwhelmed by them. The great improve- 
ment of the race, proves nomore. Slaves will now sell in 
the United States, taking an average of young and old, at 
$300, or upwards. The best hands from $500 to $800. 
The planter has, generally, the greater part of his estate 
vested in his negroes. Can any one believe that he can 
be so foolish, as not to regard their welfare, even if he pos- 
sessed not one grain of the milk of human kindness? Is 
it not to his interest that they should be sufficiently fed and 
clothed, and attended to in sickness ? Can this be said, to the 
same extent, of any other laboring class, and their employ- 
ers? Does not this relation of superintendance and obedi- 
ence naturally beget kindness in all well regulated minds, 
and even on the part of brutes? And are there not cruel- 
ties and barbarities committed in every relation of life ? 

We will now proceed to show in some detail how we 
have been misrepresented, and what gross falsehoods have 
been propagated and received as the characteristics of the 
Southern people. 

What would be thought, in any other case, of one, who 
pretending to portray the character, morals and manners of 
a nation, were he merely to collect and abridge the ac- 
counts of all the seductions, adulteries, frauds, thefts, rapes 
and murders, and of all the cruelties and felonies, commit- 
ted in that nation, or which they have heard of, in the gos- 
sip of stage coaches, and bar rooms, carefully abstaining 
from giving all other traits of the picture? There are two 
modes of lying—a direct lie, and a lie of omission. <A wri- 
ter of English History, says Paley, who in his account of 
the reign of Charles the First, should wilfully suppress any 
evidence of that prince’s despotic measures and designs, 
might be said to lie; for by entitling his book a History of 
England, he engages to relate the whole truth of the his- 
tory, or at least all he knows of it. 

‘There now lies before us a pile of abolition books, pam- 
phicts, and periodical containing enquiries, letters and lec- 
tures, by clergymen and women, foreign and domestic, who 
assume to give a fair and true account of the state of sla 
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very at the South, which, though they may sometimes 
state isolated facts, that may have occurred at the South, 
and created as much disgust and horror there, as they 
would have done if committed any where else, yet are as 
full of lies of commission and omission, as are contained 
in the pages of “ Sinbad the Sailor,’ Munchausen, or any 
other extravagant fiction. 

It would be impossible, within our limits, to notice one 
half of them, much less to reply to their statements. We 
will give a few, by way of example. Much reliance has 
been placed on the narrative of Mr. James Stuart, in his 
Three Years in North America, and quotations given con- 
cerning South-Carolina. Now this gentleman supposes a 
girl placed at the table, with a brush to keep the flies off 
his meat, was put there to fan him, a stage coach passen- 
ger atacountry inn! He finds the pigs greatly suffering 
from the tigers between Georgetown and Charleston, of 
which there are still a few in the forest! Marriage he ad- 
mits, among the slaves, is generally admitted, “ but where 
a young man has a fine family, the planter very often, 
with a view fo the increase of his stock, rorces him to 
have many wives; and, in the same way, married females 
are often obliged to receive more husband than one, as the 
planter may order. In fact, the slaves are as much obliged 
to obey the commands of their masters, in respect to sexual 
intercourse, as any thing else!” All this he receives from 
“avery wealthy and well known planter of South-Caro- 
lina, and froma medical gentleman of the neighborhood.” 
And this doctor recommended brandy and water as the 
preventative of all disorders in that climate, of which he 
and the planter liberally partook. ‘They seemed on inti- 
mate terms. “The doctor asked the planter, what could 
have induced him to stay at such and such a plantation 
during the unhealthy season. I shall never forget the sang 
froid with which the question was answered by his friend. 
He said, he found that half a dozen of the girls could no 
longer be trusted without a husband, for one of them had 
already been seized by the blacksmith, at his gate ; and he 
thought it was not only for his interest, but that of the 
plantation generally, that he should be the first husband. 
The answer, of course, gave rise to a great deal of merri- 
ment among the friends; and the doctor who gave us si- 
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milar accounts of his management of his own slaves, ad- 
mitted the validity of the reason.” 

Now this merriment never seems to have excited the 
suspicions of Mr. Stuart. The truth, as we have heard 
many years since, was this. He fell in with Dr. Thomas 
C*d*s, who is well known as a wag and extremely fond of 
his fun, and a friend, who was in the coach with him, and 
finding Stuart an English traveller, exhibiting some ab- 
surd curiosity on this subject, amused themselves by exci- 
ting his astonishment, and hence their merriment. A mode 
of jest which had better be avoided, as the result shows, 
and which we have known played, by inconsiderate persons, 
to more than one stranger. Hence also the story of the 
tigers, which naturalists have never yet discovered. We 
can assure Mr. Stuart that every part is as true as that of 
the tigers. And after his arrival in Charleston, most of his 
information was obtained there from a new imported bar 
keeper, who was, no doubt, highly qualified to give him a 
true account of the society in Charleston, and of the plan- 
ters generally, and especially of the criminal and negro laws, 
and hence he informs us that “ until the late law (which law 
he does not say, and we cannot imagine) there were about 
seventy one crimes, for which slaves were capitally pun- 
ished, and for which the highest punishment for whites 
was imprisonment in the penitentiary !” 

Now here are two important mistakes. Slaves are 
punishable in all cases where a white man may be, unless 
he commits the act by the order of his master, who is liable, 
and for a few other causes, but by no means many, as will 
appear by reference to the Statutes of the State, and by the 
“Negro Law” lately published by Judge O’Neall; and some 
of these cases are now obsolete laws of the British Colony 
and was never known to have been enforced since the 
revolution, as the records and reports of our criminal courts 
will show. ‘The fact of these seventy one crimes is about 
as true as the story of the penitentiary, there never having 
been one in South-Carolina. 

The punishment of slaves for conspiracy and attempt at 
insurrection, is to him also “the most horrible butchery 
which has ever taken place in America,” and was “a mon 
strous proceeding,” which the Carolinians justified by ‘he 
precedent of George the Second, in the rebellion of 1745 !! 
Mr. Stuart had read very little history, or must have for- 
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gotten the executions of the conspirators at New-York ; and 
we can assure him that he was the first to inform the 
Charlestonians of this justification under the precedent of 
1745, and it was quite as new tothem as toany of Mr. 
Stuart’s readers, 

Numbers of the “Anti-Slavery Record” now lie before 
us, and Bourne’s Picture of Slavery in the United States, 
in which are vignettes and pictures, intended to excite the 
feelings of the world against us. For instance—a woman 
exchanged for a ram; selling females by the pound; fa- 
mily amalgamation among the men-stealers; ladies whip- 
ping girls; torturing American citizens; tanning a boy; 
a planter amusing himself, by way of education, with a 
huge whip flogging a gang of little negro children, naked, 
except a rag round their waists; an abolitionist, by con- 
trast, teaching another set, well clothed, in a comfortable 
house, how to read. This was the alternative presented. 
The Judges of the United States Courts are represented as 
dishonest tools of the Southern planters; the soldiers of 
the United States as their cruel instruments, and the public 
prisons of the North as their slave prisons only. 

In these publications we are told, on the other hand, 
upon the authority of clergymen, that “marriage is un- 
known,” and that “marriage is discouraged, because it 
throws an obstacle in the way of their sale,” and that we 
separate man and wife, utterly regardless of the tie! and 
that every planter held his slaves for sale! 

And, again, there is “somewhere in the South,” but 
“they are not at liberty to mention names or specify par- 
ticulars, so that persons and places can be identified,” (and 
so disproved) but “there is somewhere in the South a fe- 
male professor of religion, who keeps one of her hand- 
somest slaves as a mistress for her son, because she can, 
in no other way, keep him from more gross and indiscrimi- 
nate indulgence!” And there is “a minister of the Gos- 
pel, the owner of a plantation, who refused to protect a 
poor slave girl from the licentiousness of his owu overseer.” 
(Phelps’ Lectures on Slavery.) We are told that a Pres- 
byterian elder in the church, on the application of one of 
his slaves, (“a request of one Christian brother to another,”) 
to be allowed to marry the woman with whom he lived, 
“the request was received with a laugh and positively de- 
nied.” 
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Is there any one at the South who who would believe 
either of these stories, names and places not being given, 
so that they could be met or disproved. Is it not the well 
known policy of the slaveholder that his slaves should 
marry, and be faithful to their engagements? Is it not 
known that the duties and obligations of the connection 
are enforced, often against the will of the slaves, on most 
plantations, and that they are not allowed to put aside 
their wives or husbands, and to take new ones, at will, 
and that they are never allowed to have more than one? 

Marriage with us does not require the publishing of 
banns or licenses; nor even is it, with the highest of the 
Jand, more than a civil contract, which, as by the laws of 
law of Scotland, stated in the case of Dalrymple vs. Dal- 
rymple, in Hazzard’s Consistory Reports, only requires 
proof of mutual consent. 

We are sorry to have it to remark, that this spirit of abo- 
lition at the North, so hostile to the South, is due princi- 
pally to the exertions of clergymen, foreign missionaries 
and women, and we have to thank our virtuous and able 
clergy at home for the decided rebuke they have given to 
this attempt on the liberties and character of their country. 

We now, again, take up the volume of the Rev. Mr. 
Amos A. Phelps, of Boston. He gives us the declaration 
of 124 clergymen, from New-England, New-York, and 
Ohio, in favor of immediate emancipation of all the slaves. 
This reverend libeller, relies much on the testimony of 
this same Mr. Stuart, of tiger memory, and quotes the 
very passages we have cited, to prove the licentious and 
abominable conduct of all Southern planters ; and piously 
exclaims, “enough—enough of this disgusting picture, 
these awful, heart-sickening, details”—“ gladly (?) would 
he have omitted them, but the times demand plain matter- 
of-fact dealing, and forbid fastidiousness!” And these 
awful, these sickening details—plain matter-of-fact indeed! 
These facts were stated by Mr. Phelps, in lectures deli- 
vered, at public meetings, in Boston. After discussing the 
“sin of slavery,” and character of the Southern people, on 
proofs such as these, and all the cases of cruelty and hard- 
ships which he could gather from any quarter of our ex- 
tensive country, he proceeds to propose the remedy. He 
declares, that it is not to be done by any schemes of amelio- 
ration, but by immediate emancipation. He asserts that 
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the people of the North never covenanted not to meddle 
with slavery, and that if Congress has not the power, the 
constitution must be amended, “and if the people, as a 
people, (is consolidation threatened?) will to amend it, who 
shall veto the people’s will?” But, he proceeds, “there is 
no need of such amendment. Congress, under the present 
form of the constitution, can have all the action, on the 
subject, which is needed, just so soon as the public senti- 
ment of the people shall constrain it to act. Many have 
supposed that the constitution expressly sanctions the ex- 
istence of slavery. But itis not so.”——“ Besides, the exam- 
ple of Congress acting for its abolition, (in the District of 
Columbia and the territories, would be an example that 
would be seen and felt. Jt would shake the whole system. 
It would be the plucking out its heart, it would be a death 
blow. And if, in the lawful exercise of this, we can origi- 
nate a public sentiment, which, as the voice of the people, 
shall demand an amendment of the constitution, who shall 
indict us as guilty of trampling on sacred chartered rights?” 

T’o illustrate his arguments, this learned Doctor thus pro- 
ceeds to show a specimen of his logic. “ What,” says he, 

“ No concern of ours! No more is the tariff aconcern of the 
South? Does the tariff levy taxes on the South? So does 
slavery levy tenfold heavier taxes on the North, and every 
Northern man pays his proportion of them. Why, then, does 
the South make such a bluster about the tariff? It is no con- 
cern of theirs.(!) Why can they not let us alone, and let us 
manage owr own concerns in owr own way? We certainly do 
not need their interference in the management of our manufacto- 
ries.’ . 

Might not the same impertinence be as well addressed 
by the robber to the man whom he stops in the highway ? 
What an apt illustration is this, to be sure! Need one 
waste argument to expose such a ridiculous fallacy? Is 
there any intelligent Northern mind, so perverted by party 
spirit and sectional feeling, as to lend an ear to such ab- 
surdity? The truth is, and that we have greatly to appre- 
hend, the two questions of protection and abolition have 
leagued together. he first has been publicly avowed as 
the means for the accomplishment of the latter. Ground 
down by the oppressions of the former, the object is to 
destroy the value of our slaves, and thereby to compel the 
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masters, should the slaves not run away from them, that 
they should run away from their slaves. 

And if we are driven to the wall, and forced to with- 
draw from the Union? “ What then! (says this patriot) 
let them go. If they can live without the Union, surely 
we can. If they do not need oure ompany, no more do we 
need theirs. As Mrs. Child said in another case, their 
threats of separation are very much like the town’s poor, 
threatening to separate themselves from the town. They 
have been nothing but a tax and a burthen, and a constant 
source of difficulty ever since we have been in company ; 
and now, if they wish to separate, let them go. It would 
only save us from footing the bill for them any longer. It 
would only save us from being taxed for the support of 
slavery. It would only release us from the necessity of 
restoring runaway slaves ; from the curse of a slave re- 
presentution, the expense of a few more embargoes and 
wars; the clamor, and wrath, and excitement, and dan- 
gers of a few more Missouri and tariff questions; and 
from various other such like things. If they chose it, then 
let them go and revel in their luxury, and licentiousness, 
and oppression, and thus hasten on their day of bank- 
ruptcy and ruin.” The Boston lecturer, in thus declaring 
his desire to be rid of “ the necessity of restoring runaway 
slaves” and “ the curse of slave representation,” has shown 
that he had already forgotten the false position that he 
had assumed only a few pages before, that slavery was 
nowhere recognized in the constitution,—for whence “this 
necessity” and this “slave representation?” “Many have 
supposed (he had said in a previous part of his lectures) 
that the constitution expressly sanctions the existence of 
slavery. But itis not so. Slavery, considered as invol- 
ving the right of property in man, is nowhere recognized 
in the constitution. ‘The word slave is not there. It does 
not speak of slaves, as slaves—as chattels or property, but 
as ‘persons’—as persons not ‘white,’ nor ‘free,’ held to 
service or labor.” In all the discussions in the convention 
on the subject of the slave trade, the rate of direct taxes, 
and the question of representation, the word slave is uni- 
formly used, by all members from North as well as South. 
See Madison’s Papers, passim. 

And yet he acknowledges that to be separated is to be 
released from the necessity of. restoring runaway slaves, 
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and of the curse of slave representation. A necessity, 
though acknowledged, is shamefully avoided, and a repre- 
sentation they would destroy, notwithstanding their oath 
to the constitution. Such are the political ethics of a mi- 
nister of the Gospel!! Speak not of the licentious South. 
Show, on our part, an example of treachery like this? 

Mr. Phelps urges the abolitionists to go on zealously in 
the cause. “For, as discussion goes on, and the leaven of 
abolition works among non-slaveholders, it will inevitably 
cross the line, and work among slaveholders. It will raise 
up one here and another there, who will plead the cause of 
the oppressed fearlessly. It will thus originate a small, but 
increasing party, of abolitionists in the midst of the slave- 
holders themselves; and these, together with a still larger 
party of the moderatists, and the presence of the slaves, 
will hold the more violent in check, and secure a division 
in counsel on the question of secession—a division so great 
as to render the idea of secession out of the question.” 
“So long as government refrains from unconstitutional 
action, the slave States cannot secede from the Union. 
The cry of danger—danger to the Union, is all a bugbear, 
Or be this as it may, still I would say, that the Union may 
as well perish in the struggle for right, as in the continu- 
ance of its oppressions.” 

Does not the course of some of our Southern members 
already show the working of thisleaven? With whom is 
this leaven most likely to act, but with ambitious politicians 
and anxious office hunters! And are we too to be threa- 
tened with the presence of our slaves! Have we not been 
thus forewarned of division and checks, which already show 
theirhead? Does not the late conduct of a certain party, at 
Washington, fulfil in some measure these unpropitious fore- 
bodings? Already the Union is contemned, and we, almost, 
spurned from it.—‘ Better perish than continue its oppres- 
sions. The process of separation has been going on for years.” 

Thus it would seem “the oppressions” of the constitution 
are rights secured to the South at its foundation—rights ac- 
knowledged for a true and valid consideration, by those 
who knew well what they were about, and who have never 
been distinguished for bad or inconsiderate bargains, or 
negligence of their interests. Whenever there has been 
complaints of these violations, it has been on the part of 
the North and not the South? Witness the question of the 
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tariff, bank and internal improvements. And who have 
just now violated the Ordinance of 1787, as to the number 
of States into which that territory was to have been divided? 
It seems, that in every instance, what they could not ob- 
tain by consent, they have seized on or endeavored to ob- 
tain by false constructions and open violence of the com- 
pact; and if the process of separation has been going on for 
years, it has been their process—their wrong—their fraud 
and our injury; and now the question approaches, when 
the South must determine whether, united, we shall meet 
it at once, or by delay, allow the North full time to pursue, 
in safety, the course of oppression and ruin, or disunion, 
which is now openly avowed, as their intention to accom- 
plish, unless we submit. 

“ Let us,” says Mr. Phelps, “risk the experiment,” and 
it seems to afford the reverend politician no small degree 
of pleasure, to call up to his mind the picture of “the 
flames of burning houses, the yell of the murderer, the cry 
of the murdered, and the clash of arms,” which seem so tri- 
fling in his eyes, and he cites with pleasure, the following 
sentence from Whittier’s Justice and Expediency. “ 'The 
slave will become conscious, sooner or later, of his brute 
strength—his physical superiority, and will exert it. His 
torch will be at the threshold, and his knife at the throat 
of the planter. Horrible and indiscrimimate will be its 
vengeance. Where then will be the pride—the beauty 
and the chivalry of the South? 'The smoke of her torment 
will rise up like a thick cloud, visible on the whole earth.” 
“ The rejoicings and festivities of our national birthday,” 
continues Mr. Phelps, “and a thousand other things, will 
teach it them.” 

Thus we see how the leaven is to be applied, and how it 
is to work, and how the South is to be forced into secession 
or destruction. We see how it is intended, that the powers 
of the General Government is to be used against us; how 
we are to be gradually and insidiously sapped and under- 
mined; how we are to be divided and ruled; and how, 
finally, if we do not submit, we are to be delivered up, tied 
and bound, to the massacre of our slaves. 'This—this, 
they boldly tell us, must be the inevitable result of their 
leaven, unless we humbly submit to their directions; “ for 
why,” say they, “does the South make such a bluster 
about the tariff? It is no concern of theirs. It imposes no 
taxon them. Why can they not let us alone, and let us 
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manage our concerns in our own way? We certainly do 
not need their interference in the management of our 
manufactories.” 

Such is the mockery, such the jeering and insolent lan- 
guage, which now, at the North, they dare openly, and al- 
most unanimously, use towards the South, in their ser- 
mons, in their essays, in their speeches, in their lectures, 
their pulpits and daily journals! ! 

And yet, the South is divided, and the whigs, flattered 
to be told by the North how conservative they are, even 
refuse to affix their names to a mere narration of their 
wrongs, and we are told that one democrat “ signed against 
his better conviction, and without binding himself to abide 
the consequences.” Consequences indeed ! Gen. Taylor has 
not yet made his appointments, or disappointments, as it 
will prove to many. There lay the rule. But to proceed 
with Mr. Phelps’ Lectures—“ here, it is said, lies the diffi- 
culty—the planter has no property save his plantation and 
his slaves; the plantation is worth nothing to him except 
it be cultivated, and if it cannot be cultivated without the 
slaves, how then is he to escape poverty, if he gives them 
up? Like St. Domingo, [very like indeed] under the new 
order of things, they would march, as by enchantment, 
towards their ancient splendor.” 

Mr. Phelps’ calculations are no better than his principles. 
In answer to the objection, that emancipation would be the 
ruin of the slaves themselves, he says, the objection only 
goes upon the supposition, that the slaves are to be turned 
adrift upon society, without employment, and therefore 
without subsistence. But this, he says, is all a mistake, 


The planter is to employ them. “But where,” he proceeds 
to ask, “shall he get the wages? He has no property, 
save the plantation and the slaves, how then is he going to 
get the means or paying for their labor?” Now, observe 
his answer. “Just as he gets the means of paying them 
now.” His means are his slaves, and when he has freed 
them, they are equaily his means. Their labor enabled 
him to pay wages, and it is just the same whether they are 
tree or slaves! Now, he proceeds to prove this new theory 
in political economy, which may be stated thus. He who 
owns rent and wages both, makes no more than he who 
owns rent alone. Ora part is equal to the whole. “But 
will it not cost him more? Far less,” says Mr. Phelps. 
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Make the calculation. Here is a plantation with, say 300 
slaves upon it. Suppose the average value to be $100. 
Here, then, is an expense of $30,000 at the outset, that 
might ail be saved on free labor.” 

He seem to have forgotten, that his question was one of 
emancipation of those already slaves, and not a question 
at the outset of slavery. That question his ancestors 
should have considered, not us. Having then given away 
the only source we had of paying wages, what have we 
left for such payment? 

Remember, the planter is upbraided for his pride. Heis 
generally represented at the north as a rich nabob, insolent 
in power and wealth, and fit only for the plucking of their 
more needy northern brethren, the poor Lawrences and 
Appletons! By freeing our slaves—in other words, by 
giving them away, (for they never dream of paying us their 
value) we save exactly the amount they are now worth! 
Is this Yankee philosophy? Is this telling the crow how 
well he sings, with the hope of his dropping the bone? 
“For then,” says Mr. P., “the planter is obliged to sink a 
large capital at the outset—then he has to lose the inter- 
est on the capital, and to support a large number of unpro- 
fitable laborers, and then, out of those that are profitable, he 
gets a mere forced, and compared with free, unprofitable 
labor.” But if the planter gives up the supposed slaves, he 
will at least lose the $30,000? “Not at all, says Mr. 
Phelps, “that is lost already. So long as he retains the 
slaves, it is so much capital sunk. (!!) It is not available 
at all.” 

We doubt very much if any young gentleman could be 
found, in any abolition State, who would give his assent to 
this mode of reasoning, were he so fortunate as to have 
the prospeet before his eyes of marrying the daughter of a 
Southern sugar planter, unfortunate enough to own only 
300 slaves. All New England could not afford such a 
man. ‘The prospect of a few hundred bales of cotton, or 
hogsheads of sugar, would soon correct the gentleman’s 
arithmetic, modify his abolitionism, and inform his notions 
of meum and tuum. The planter, forsooth, is to give 
away all his means, but his lands, and, “then by employ- 
ing his slaves as free laborers, he can cultivate his planta- 
tion to better advantage, and at less expense, that is 
enough. It shows the plea of begging is utterly unfound- 
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ed; and, indeed, that the path of the true and the greatest 
prosperity, is to bid the oppressed go free.” Is this mad- 
ness or insolence? Can such stuff obtain credence North 
or South? Was this the philosophy, or course of British 
emancipation? The $100,000,000, if not a full and hon- 
est compensation, was at least an apology for justice to the 
Jamaica planter, for the wrong inflicted on them by a dis- 
tant and over-powerful nation. But with us, mockery and 
insult is the only indemnification for the spoliation and ruin 
of fifteen States by fifteen States! But this, they Say, is 
not injustice, “for the slaves are not their oroperty.” The 
highwayman knocks you down and takes y our watch, and 
then tells you it was not yours; be quiet. They tell the 
laborers at the North, that abolition is important to their 
interest, “for the monopoly of labor would cease.” Have 

not the communists told the laborers, that this is true as to 
all capital? And is not the Northern capitalist, who pos- 
sesses $30,000 to invest in the wages of labor, for his own 
profit, equally a monopolist of labor, as the planter who 
lays out that sum in the purchase of slaves? Is there any 
difference in principle, whether the purchase is for a year, 
for years, or for life? The only difference to the free la- 
borer is, that the planter employs his slaves in labor which 
cannot come in competition with the labor of the white man, 
or but in a very small degree, and that the product of slave 
labor employs and supports, directly and indirectly, a greater 
number of the laboring classes, and contributes more to 
their comfort than can well be estimated; and if this slave 
labor were withdrawn from the world, or suddenly arrested, 
it wou'd produce a general calamity, equal to war, pesti- 
lence and famine. 

But, says Mr. Phelps, and Mrs. Child, shall we not amal- 
gate—or “shall we keep this class of people in everlasting 
degradation for fear one of their descendants may marry our 
great-great-great-great grand child? If by and by this pre- 
judice should melt away, and the generation then on the 
stage should have no objection toamalgamation, why should 
you be concerned? You probably may never live to see it. 
Am: gam: ution will never take place extensively in your 
day; and if it does in your children, it can do so only as 
il a matter of choice with them, and if they choose it, why 
should you forbid them ?—Away then with this hue and 
cry against amalgamation—the offspring of a most cruel 
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and wicked prejudice. It merits only pity and contempt.” 
What an idea! Your daughter, tender and lovely, as the 
rose, playing the “ two backed beast” with Cuffee, reeking 
in odour prevalent of garlic, assafcetida and filth. May 
they live to see it, if God permits it in his mercy and Di- 
vine Providence, and their children be enabled to enjoy the 
liberality of their parents. 'The dogs themselves are God’s 
creatures, and should be treated with humanity—as such, but 
may He ever forbid that our daughters should make them 
their bed-fellows. It really does appear that there is no 
folly too absurd for the adoption of our Northern brethren 
and sisters, on this subject. How else can we account for 
such peculiar taste. ‘I‘hey do not even hesitate to believe 
that the Ethiopian can change his skin, if the leopard can- 
not shed his spots. ‘This consoling idea is especially main- 
tained by the Rev. Mr. John Rankin, “ of the Presbyterian 
Church of Ripley and Straight Creek, Brown County, Ohio. 
The Jews will scarcely thank him for the information that 
their ancestors were once black. (Lectures onSlavery, p.11.) 
Ignorant of the economy of nature, he cannot say how long 
it may take negroes in this climate, to change their skins, 
nor is he yet prepared to assign their destined hue, whe- 
ther blond, as some of the Jews have become, to his admi- 
ration, or brown or swarthy, like the Spaniard ; for as the 
swarthy hue contracted by boatmen or sailors, in a few 
months, requires years to remove, he cannot say, exactly, 
when the “stain, by God on his nature,” is to be removed; 
but he seems consoled with the recollection, that ours is 
not the country of white men, naturally—and that the 
colour, natural to our climate, will be swarthy, and he con- 
cludes that it will probably be very near that of the Spa- 
niards who live in the same parallels.” He does not say 
what will become of us. But as we must approach in co- 
lor, it will favor amalgamation. Are we then, he asks, to be 
surprised that the African, who under a tropical sun bears 
the accumulated stain of a thousand generations, is not, in 
our climate, bleached white in two or three years ? 

If he were to see some of our slick ivory-black, whose 
ancestors were among the first imported into this country, 
we fear Mr. Rankin might feel some hesitation which to 
assume, as the most probable period, the Portuguese 200, 
or the Colchian 2,000. We would recommend the latter, 
as that was the bleaching process, and morein point. We 
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must take it for granted that if closely examined, they must 
be found already a shade lighter, at the North, where the 
climate is more favorable, and hence the apparent indiffe- 
rence in Northern females to amalgamation. But these 
females, not ladies, may think, as the old maid did when 
she answered the “ Who? Who?” of the owl—“ any good 
lord,—any.” 

We have now before us not less than 27 volumes, small 
and large, filled with the grossest abuse and slanders on 
the people of the South, many stories, utterly groundless, 
some too ridiculous to have attracted our attention hereto- 
fore, but which we find, are now as readily believed as the 
bleaching process, we have just alluded to. Our popula- 
tion, male and female, is corrupt, cruel, debauched and 
most diabolitically bent on our own injury, ruin and fu- 
ture damnation. Our clergy deprived of all Christian vir- 
tue, piety and charitableness—-disregarding and violating 
the sacred duties and obligations of the marriage state, and 
the cause of their contempt and violation by othe rs, black 
and white, and inferior to their Northern brethren, and un- 
worthy of their association, preferring rather mammon to 
God. By inference condemning the memory of their own 
ancestors to infamy, and to gratify a canting hypocrisy or 
mad fanaticism, they are ready to risk the Union, prostrate 
the Constitution, and destroy the property and lives of those 
whom their representatives are sworn to regard and pro- 
tect at the common cost. 

Our men rival their best, in every effort in which they are 
brought in competition. Our men have furnished their 
full share of those who distinguished themselves in the 
struggle for, and in the exercise of that liberty to which 
their blood and means largely contributed. The race can- 
not be called inferior that has furnished them a Washing- 
ton, a Jefferson, a Madison, a Monroe, a Randolph, the Rut- 
lec iges, the Pinckneys, a Patrick Henry, a Sumter, a Ma- 
rion, a Lowndes, a Cheves, a Clay, a Calhoun, a Crawford, 
a Troup, a Hayne, a Turnbull, a McDuffie, a Preston, and 
hundreds of others, who will rank with the very best their 
free soil has produced or ever will produce. Our states- 
men have been notoriously superior—their equal, and often 
their superiors, in talents, and much their superior in dis- 
interested patriotism, in faithfulness to the great constitu- 
tional principles of their Government—in the spirit of liber- 
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ty and hatred of tyranny, and unconstitutional, partial and 
class legislation. We have equalled them in war, both in 
the spirit and the gallantry of the officer and the soldier, 
and the charge of burglary and robbery has never yet been 
imputed to one of our volunteer officers; and in the day of 
battle, while side by side, with our Northern brethren, we have 
suffered as much slaughter, run as many risks, and gained 
as many laurels as their best and their bravest? To whom 
are they indebted for Taylor and Scott? Our statesmen 
and lawyers are as learned and as eloquent, our clergymen 
as pure, as learned and as eloquent as theirs. Our charity 
greater than theirs, for besides that we have done to them 
as we would be done by, our money has contributed to 
erect their churches, build their colleges, and sustain their 
institutions; but no man knows the first dollar that ever yet 
came South in the holy cause of charity or humamiy—if 
it comes, it comes with its assassin’s knife, concealed under 
the robes of religious piety. Our sailors are as brave and 
as gallant as theirs. Our courts of justice are as pure and 
as respectable. Our Judges as learned, and quite as faith- 
ful to their trust. Our Nott, De Saussure and Harper were 
fully equal to their ablest Judges, and will rank with their 
Kent and their Parsons, and they will scarcely pretend to 
the equal of Marshall. Have they a more learned lawyer 
than Petigru? In literature, combined with eloquence and 
legal knowledge, they cannot show a superior to Legare. 
In Medicine and Surgery, are they ahead of such men as 
Geddings? Yet these are all Southern §slaveholders. 
Our ladies are as intelligent, as modest, as virtuous and 
as beautiful as theirs. They do not hesitate to take a 
Southern wife, especially if possessed of many slaves. 
In theology and pulpit eloquence, we have our Thornwell 
and our Capers. And we presume they can show few bet- 
ter Greek scholars than our Henry. 

Does their character appear to higher advantage at Wash- 
ington than ours? An English gentleman of fortune and 
character, well known in England, late a member of Par- 
liament, the son of a friend of Wilberforce, and himself a 
liberal, who spent two years of observation in this country, 
and a winter at Washington, told the writer of this article 
that he had become satisfied that if we, in America, were 
to keep up the character of gentlemen, it would only be by 
the means of Southern slavery. And we do not hesitate to 
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assert, that with some very rare exceptions, our slaves and 
free persons of color are more respectable and better men, 
in every respect, and are more respected and better treated 
here, than the free negroes are, in the so called, free States; 
and we could produce numerous examples of their desiring 
to return to the South, even at the expense of their liberty, 
than to remain subject:‘to the contempt and ill-treatment, 
not only of their rival white workmen, but of the scorn 
and scoffing of the whole public. Driven from some States, 
as worse than outcasts and lepers, in others they are refused 
employment with the whites, are prohibited from many oc- 
cupations well suited to their capacities, and are sometimes 
mobbed and driven into their dens and hiding places, like 
wild beasts of prey, which had obtruded into their folds. 
Yet their magazines, papers and pamphlets are filled with 
our cruelty to our slaves. It is represented as a common 
thing for our ladies to whip, beat and kick their servants, 
and to compel them to work when laboring under mortal 
disease; of a gentleman “ whanging off his slave by the 
ankles, with a broad axe, in vain screaming and roaring— 
casting the feet into the fire, lecturing—whacked him off 
below the knees, George roaring and praying his master to 
begin at the other end, admonishing again and throwing 
the legs into the fire—lecturing at leisure—and thus thighs, 
arms, head and trunk were separated and cast into the fire.” 
This a specimen of Southern manners, as Colt’s might be 
of the North. Is it possible that Mr. Rankin could succeed 
in obtaining believers that such barbarity would be received 
in our community with less indignation and disgust than 
in any other civilized and Christian country? Do we not 
read daily of horrible murders at the North? Do not their 
fathers sometimes murder their wives and children, and 
consume them in their burning houses? Do not their 
Wives sometimes murder their husbands, their sons their 
fathers, their neighbors their brother neighbor? What 
would be thought of our charity and Christian benevolence 
if we were to collect all the cases of a similar character 
from their newspapers and criminal courts, to illustrate 
their morals and manners? We have none of their Ret- 
sels!’ Even their church history might furnish a few pages 
for our voluminous work. The pages of the New-York 
Herald might save us much research, even in their higher 
classes. But would we be so illiberal, so malicious as 
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to pretend, that because such things sometimes happen at 
the North, that they are a corrupt, licentious, and degraded 
people? If we used the same means to make our common 
people think thus of the North, and excite them against 
our Northern brethren, can they doubt but that we should 
have much success? 'T’o what good would it lead? Who 
have complained louder or more bitterly of the British 
press? Mr. Walsh’s Appeal will not only show the mali- 
ciousness of such slanders, but the great soreness with 
which the North bore their share, and to what an extent the 
feelings and prejudices of one nation may be excited 
against another by pursuing such a course. Can such a 
course tend to the improvement of the world or to its peace 
or happiness. 

We are told by Mr. Rankin that the constitutions of 
Maryland, North-Carolina, South-Carolina and Tennessee, 
plainly imply, “that the slave ought to be taken, impri- 
soned and destroyed, without either judgment or law!” 
Is it possible that the people of the North can believe that 
our slaves may be lawfully maimed or murdered ; or that 
the master may, at pleasure, take life or member, without 
the judgment of the law? We can assure them that if 
they will come here and try it, they will find it, to their 
sorrow, to be otherwise. In this connection we must in- 
form our friends at the North, that it is a notorious fact, 
that the most cruel masters in this country are Northern 
men and foreigners; and it is equally true, as to those who 
most frequently disgrace themselves by illicit amalgama- 
tion ; and that indecencies and unbecoming connections, 
of that sort, are held in as much abhorrence here as else- 
where ; and that no man can be known to be guilty of them 
without impairing his respectability in society; and that 
the public feeling on that subject is what it should be; and 
we believe our country is freer from adultery and seduction 
than theirs, and quite as exempt from all kinds of debauch- 
ery. And, we think, after the battle fields of Mexico, few 
would have the audacity to concur with Mr. Rankin, that 
we are “ perfect weakness in the field of battle.” 

We presume that we are better acquainted with the fields 
of Alabama, than Mr. Rankin, and we can assure him that 
we have never seen what he states—“ that you may see their 
slaves in the cotton fields without so much as even a single 
rag upon them, shivering before the chilling blast of mid- 
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winter.” A greater lie than this, we believe, was never 
told. ‘That a negro might have been seen naked, at work, 
in the summer, at his own will and pleasure, may be pos- 
sible, for they are very fond of throwing off most of their 
clothes in hot weather; but that he ever saw, or any one 
else, a negro or negroes, either of his own will or by com- 
pulsion of his master, laboring naked in the fields in win- 
ter, shivering before the chilling blast of midwinter, is 
grossly false. It would have been proof of the insanity of 
the master or slave, and if it had been by order of the 
master, he would have been sent to the lunatic asylum, or 
indicted for cruelty. It is equally untrue, what he asserts, 
that the master is neither bound by law to feed or clothe 
his slaves, and that he may “turn him forth naked,” or 
clothe him in rags at his will. We can assure him that by 
law he may be compelled, not only to feed, but to clothe 
him; and that by the law of Alabama, which he has been 
so unlucky to select, they are required to furuish them 
with a quantity of bacon, the very idea of which would 
gladden the hearts of half the laboring class of the world. 
Some, he says, have no better allowance than a small por- 
tron of cotton seed. ‘This stery reminds us of an old belief 
which once obtained in England, before the revolution, 
that on the marriage of a planter’s daughter, in the colo- 
nies, the company was frequently regaled with a rich soup, 
a sort of anti-Spartan blackbroth, made of a young negro. 

A peck of corn, the universal allowance for bread or 
hominy, we can assure Mr. Rankin is ample allowance for 
one person, and is more than most eat; and in Alabama 
we especially know, and throughout the West, we believe, 
the rule is the same, the allowance is three pounds of bacon 
per week. ‘The writer is a South-Carolina planter. He 
gives an allowance of a peck of corn and two pounds of 
bacon or a quart of molasses, which is often preferred. 
They are allowed potatoes sometimes instead of corn, and 
for some months they have potatoes ad libitum. They 
can get peas when they want and will ask for them. A 
patch of turnips is sowed for them. Each is allowed as 
much land as he can cultivate in his own time, in corn or 
rice, and they are allowed the mules and horses, now and 
then, to plough their crops, and each has his garden, or 
rather each family has its garden. Most families own a 
cow or cows. His now have about sixty head. Some 
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sell butter in the summer. They are allowed to fatten 
a pig, and often kill from one hundred to two hundred 
pounds of pork of theirown. On some plantations near 
him they have many hogs, but it is not every where that 
they are or can be allowed to keep hogs or cows. It de- 
pends much on the situation. Generally it is prohibited. 
They all raise many fowls and some ducks and bees, and 
are allowed to sell them if they wish to do se. Itis not an 
uncommon rule among masters to buy every thing that 
they wish to sell, at the market price, and we know that it 
is done, whether wanted or not. They are nursed with 
the greatest care when sick, and are furnished with the 
same medical attendant as the white family. ‘They are 
well clothed. 

Thus, we see what faith is to be placed in these ac- 
counts of general cruelty towards our slaves. This gen- 
tleman, with many others, denies our slaves to be property, 
and yet complains that our property is represented in three 
fifths of our slaves; and this, he calls an unequitable rep- 
resentation. How can that be deemed unequitable which, 
after full consideration, has been fairly agreed upon? 
Would the South, on any other conditions, have entered 
into the covenant? Mr. Rankin accuses the slaveholding 
States, of manifesting a propensity for the unjust acquisi- 
tion of power, from the declaration of our independence, 
but he does not specify in what cases. We regret that he 
has not stated at least one case, that we might examine it. 
Was it in the relinquishment of the immense Western ter- 
ritory, which now forms five free soil States? Was it in 
their cessions, or in the ordinance of 1787? Was it in the 
navigation laws and coasting trade? Was it in the boun 
ties on their fisheries and drawbacks on salt? Was it in 
the tonnage duties, by which their vessels were protected 
at our expense, and others that were cheaper were ex- 
cluded from carrying our produce and bringing back our 
return cargoes? t.as it been in the uniform support of a 
partial system, of protecting their interest at the expense of 
all the rest? Have they ever pursued a system intended 
to ruin the property of the North, destroy their strength, 
sap the foundations of their institutions, and impair their 
reputation and standing in the world? If the South has 
not done this, she knows and feels, too well, who have. 
Let any honest, fair man, at the North, put it to his con- 
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science and say who has done this. Alas, we fear few 
such men as Mr. Brown can be found. Few at home and 
still fewer in Congress. 

Let us now consider some of the objections of Mr. Wil- 
liam Jay, another distinguished abolition writer. His work 
is an assault on the African Colonization Society, and a 
defence of the Anti-Slavery Society. 

First, he shows, that according to the opinion and know- 
ledge of the members of the Colonization Society, com- 
posed of some of the first men of every part of the Union, 
‘that free blacks are a greater nuisance than slaves them- 
selves—a horde of miserable people—the objects of univer- 
sal suspicion—subsisting by plunder. “Of all classes of 
our population, says Mr. Clay, the most vicious; contami- 
nated themselves, they extend their vices to all around 
them.” “ Averse to labor, they maintain a precarious exist- 
ence by petty theft and plunder. They are alike injurious 
by their conduct and by their example—a vile excrescence 
upon society—a curse and contagion ;—of all the African 
race, the most corrupt, depraved and abandoned,” again 
says Mr. Clay. “'The most depraved upon earth. A mil- 
dew upon the land,” (says the Kentucky Memorial.) “'The 
most abandoned race on the earth. A class introduced by 
violence, notoriously ignorant, depraved and miserable. 
Mentally diseased, broken spirited, acted upon by no mo 
tives to honorable exertions, and scarcely reached in their 
debasement by the heavenly light.” 

“'The habits,” says the Connecticut Society, “the feelings, 
all the prejudices of society—prejudices which neither re- 
finement, nor argument, nor education, nor religion itself, 
can subdue, mark the people of color, whether bond or free, 
as the subjects of degradation, inevitable and incurable.” 
And this is the language of the Connecticut Society. 
Christianity cannot avail against this prejudice. This is 
not the fault of the colored man, nor of the white man, but 
an ordination of Providence, and no more to be changed 
than the laws of nature. Such are the opinions of able 
and honorable men, who have gravely considered the sub- 
ject, with an anxious desire to relieve them if possible. It 
is true, their attempts have been in vain ; but it only shows 
the difficulty of the subject, and the vain attempts to work 
against the decrees of Providence. 

We are told by Mr. Jay, that the improvement of the 
18 VOL. XvV.-—-No. 29. 
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free blacks is discouraged. It is said, fear deters the slave- 
holding States from allowing such improvement. But how 
comes it that these laws are most severe, and these preju- 
dices most violent in many free States. If we have a mo- 
tive of safety for our conduct, why is such a course pursued 
in a free State, where no such reason exists? We are told 
by Mr. Jay, that the laws of Ohio, against free blacks, are 
peculiarly ‘detestable, because not originating from the fears 
and prejudices of the slaveholder. ‘They are excluded 
from the State, from the schools, and are doomed to pover 
tv and idleness, by a law which renders a white man, who 
employs a colore d one to labor for him one hour, liable for 
his support throuch lite. Hle is not allowed to exercise 
some employments in New-York, and various other States 
There are severe laws against them in nearly every fre 
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State. "They are prohibited from going there, and are de- 
nied all political and social rights. 

“We have in vain,” said the Rev. Dr. Nott, of New-York, 
al nae avored Lo restore the ih, elihe r to sé if re Spe ct. or 10 the res- 


pect of others. [tis notour faultthat we have failed. It is not 
theirs. It has resulted from a cause, over which neither we nor 
they can ever have control.” 


Mr. Jay admits, that the prejudice against the free negro 
is on the increase, rather than the decline. Schools for 
teaching them, have been prohibited in various parts of 


‘Connecticut, and mobs for the purpose excited against 


them. We have witnessed brutalities in Providence, Rhode 
Island, that woulc not have been tolerated for an instant in 
any Southern town, either by the police officers or public 
feeling, if persons could be found capable of such disre- 
gard to the feelings of the race. When they thought their 
interests were concerned, the people of New Haven and 
Canterbury, became roused at_ the very idea of negro 
schools in their neighborhood, though Miss Crandall felt 
no antipathy to their amalgamation; and was indignant 
that her black young lady pupil, from Rhode Island, was 
ordered to depart and fined, “and in default of payment, 
was to be whipped on the naked body, not exceeding ten 
stripes, unless she departed in ten days after conviction.” 
Was there any danger there apprehended to their lives 
or property, or what motive had these good people, but the 
fear that Southern students might be driven from their 
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schools and colleges? And yet, we doubt not that these 
very people are most violent abolitionists, as far as the 
South is concerned, and earnest supporters of the Wilmot 
Proviso. At least, we have heard of no opposition from 
that quarter. 

In one of these publications before us, some abominable 
stories are told of cruelty and barbarity, common at the 
South, enough to shock a slaveholder, which, we are told, 
the agents. of the Anti-Slavery Society obtained from 
Southern students at one of their colleges! And, after 
this, can there be found a parent or guardian so weak, at 
the South, as to trust their children or wards to such 
treacherous influences? We cannot doubt but that they 
are either base falsehoods, or treacherous misrepresentations. 
We all remember, at the South, that one of the most vio- 
lent abolitionists at the North, and malignant slanderers of 
the South, was a clergyman, who had sold his slaves in 
Georgia, and pocketing the money, became the great advo- 
cate of the emanc ipation of other men’s property.* And 
while cooks, waiters, scullions and shoe-blacks were ad- 
mitted into Connecticut, black teachers were prohibited, 
under penalties and the lash. 'They feel their “ lands de- 
teriorated from 20 to 50 cent. by the presence of a negro.” 
‘hey abhor the very idea of competition between black 
and white labor. It maa | drive away their valuable citi- 
zens, and banish them from their homes and kindred ! 

The public cannot yet have forgotten the horrible out- 
rages committed in New York and Philadelphia, and vari- 
ous other northern cities, upon those unfortunate people. 
\t a public meeting in Columbia, Pennsylvania, it was 
nanimously resolved, that they would not purchase any 
article from, or give a vote to, any one who employs a ne- 
gro to perform any kind of labor usually done by white 
men. ‘The mob pulled down the house of a black man, 
because he presumed to do the work a white man might 
do; and broke open the windows and doors, and rifled the 
desk, and attempted to overturn the building of another, 
because he dealt in lumber. Could such an outrage be 
committed at the South ? 

We have been told by the Colonization Society, that the 
negro cannot be placed in a more wretched and degraded 


* Rey. Dr. Beman. 
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condition, than that of a freedman in a free State of white 
men. And we are told by the abolitionists, and the Anti- 
Slavery Society, of the utter futility of attempting to colon- 
ize them elsewhere; and that the colonies in Africa, so far 
from discountenancing the slave trade, or diminishing its 
extent, have rather countenanced and protected it. 

We have already shown that fact from the speech of Mr. 
Hutt, in the British Pariiament, which is more than con 
firmed by Dr. Bacon, who has been a resident of the colony 
of Liberia, and now editor of the New-York Day Book. 
They not only aided and abetted, but joined in the trade, 
and those only lived comfortable who owned slaves. He 
could not hire ; for no sooner did he clothe them, than they 
decamped with his clothes; and the son-in-law of a color- 
ed Presbyterian minister and missionary, told him he could 
get along in no other way, and informed him of whom he 
could make purchases, at the price of 40 or 50 pounds of 
tobacco ! 

Notwithstanding the repeated denials of the fact, by dis- 
appointed philanthropists, it has been confessed by the re- 
ports of the colonization societies, and stated, over and 
over, by eye-witnesses, that the slave trade is still carried 
on, in undiminished extent and atrocity ; and, in fact, that 
its cruelties have been increased rather than diminished ; 
and that from 10 to 15 vessels have been engaged, at the 
same time, in this traflic, almost within reach of the guns 
4 Liberia. It is carried on within sight of the colonial 
actories. ‘That the proprietor of Bushrod Island, a woman, 
only a quarter of a mile in front of Monrovia, was exten- 
sively engaged in this trade, and even on the territory of 
Liberia ! 

We have not only been threatened with Northern influ- 
ence, but with European opinion, and whilst the foolish 
planter was subscribing to the O’Connell “rint” we were 
denounced by him as “thieves and slave drivers” and our 
great and good Washington classed with the rest. 

“Years ago,” says Mr. Paulding, the liberal author of 
Slavery at the South, “they said in the Emancipator, slave- 
ry will never be abolished until it is done by the sworp, 
or the fear of the sword.—This was then and still is the 
policy. They cry peace, peace—but pursue a course which 
is designed to end, and must end (unless the South erect 
herself and interpose the only shield which can ward 
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off the blow) in a servile war, and render the whole South a 
Pandemonium, trom which the shout of exulting rapine, 
and the shriek of murder and violation will go forth.”— 
Even where the irritating interferance of the abolitionists 
is insufficient to alineate the kindness of the master from 
the slave, it succeeds in creating danger and suspicion. 
The slave, mislead by his new friends, becomes disconten- 
ted and refractory ; the master loses his confidence, and 
measures of precaution and restraint become absolutely ne- 
cessary. ‘The Charleston Courier, speaking of these fruits 
of abolitionism, says :— 


“Tt is certain that their labors thus far produced only evil to 
the race which they have selected as the objects of their devilish 
philanthrophy. At the North they have raised the mob against 
the property and lives of their sable profegés, and at the South 
they have only added to the rigor of the code noire, and caused 


| ] 


a repeal of laws permitting emancipation.’ 


“T avail myself,” said Mr. Daniel B. Ogden of New- 
York, whose eminence and character is well known to the 
whole Union, “IT avail myself of this opportunity, to enter 
iy solemn protest against the attempts which are making 
bya few Fanarics, who without looking to the fearful 
consequences involved in such an issue, are advocating the 
luumediate emancipation of slaves, in the Southern District. 
\s citizens of the United States, we have no right to inter- 
fere with the claims of our Southern brethren to the pro 
perty ot their slaves. The Constitution of the United 
Ntales recognizes their right to it, and they have not only 
a sure and undeniable right to that property, bud they are 
entitled to the full protection of the constituted autho- 
rity, in enforcing the enjoyment of it  Letus not talk any 
more of nullification ; the doctrine of immediate emancipa- 
tion is a direct and palpable nullification of that Coustitu- 
tion we have sworn lo support.” 

But what of the opinion of American statesmen—who 
regards the solemn covenants and agreements of our an- 
cestors, or the last adviee and warnings of the Father of 
our country against the dangers of foreign influence and 


tlie spirit of innovation? “A Voice from Creat Britain,” or 
a voice from France, has more influence upon our institu- 
tions now than the voices of those who struggled for and 
obtained for us our liberty and freedom from European 
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tyranny. ‘lhe wildest theories of halt mad demagogues, 
and sans culotte philosophers, are imported across the At- 
lantic with all the rapidity of steam, and the recklessness 
of bedlam. ‘The philosophy of Owen, of Fanny Wright 
of the St. Simonists, the Fourierists, the Communists and 
of all the other bedlamites, the fruits of the philosophy of 
Jean Jacques Rossean, and Jeremie Bentham, which being 
a song in their train of vices inconsistent with our system, 
which counteract and neutralize the original elements of 
our polity, instead of combining and harmonizing them ; 
and brings on, as Mr. Macauley says of French iniluence 
in the time of James I, “transition, conflict and disorder.” 
[t forces the people in their exalted anxiety to obtain their in- 
consistent and inconsiderate ends, to trample upon the rights 
of the minority. It makes the chief business of the imajo- 
rity to infringe on the Constitution, It sets the poor against 
the rich, and the rich against the poor; it sets the bad 
against the good, and the energies of the wicked above the 
virtues of the best. It settles all the obligations of society 
and the foundations of property, and must in the end lead 
to plunder and civil wars, if not servile. This “ Voice from 
England,” this philosophy from France, can bring nothing 
but discontent and discussion, “ transition, conflict and dis- 
order.” 

It acts like calling in foreign aid and foreign arbitrament 
in the settlement of our questions of interest or public poli- 
cy. It may advance the views of foreign powers, interes- 
ted in our ruin and disputes and prejudiced against our in- 
stitutions. It is infusing the poisoned virus of an old and 
corrupt soc lety into the veins of our young and rigorous 
body ; it is contaminating and intoxicating a fresh and un- 
stained youth of the country with the lusts, debaucheries 
and crimes of city brothels. 

In short, it is subjecting our country to a rule of policy 
unsuitable to its situation, and inconsistent with its domes- 
tic obligations, and which has only been adopted abroad 
when it suited their interest, which has modified their prin- 
ciples, and enlightened their piety. 

In what respect is it Worse or more disreputable for the 
people of a free country to be governed or influenced against 
their own household by a foreign people, and pensioned 
and paid for it, than for a prinee to be influenced and con- 
trolled in his rule over his people, by the bribes and pen- 
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sions of a foreign monarch? May not such a people be- 
come as mean and tyrannical under foreign intluence as 
Charles or James, who became the mere instruments of 
Louis 14th?) ‘There may be Barrillons in a crowd as well 
asin Courts, and, we fear, Whig Democratic members as 
corrupt as ‘Tory representatives. 

We, too, have our Trimmers, and our great mass, who, 
neither Whig nor Democrat, wave to and fro, and inclines 
now to one side and then to the other: and we too sutier 
the great punishment of our errors and unfaitifulness to 
our professed principles. 

Can we not appeal to the generosity and fairness of our 
Northern brethren; can we not appeal to the history of our 
country, unto their mutual struggles and sufferings, and to 
our mutual triumphs and victories, to save us from these 
torrents of abuse; these insidious assaults upon our rights 
and domestic peace; these oppressions and exactions which 
we have encountered in all the fiscal relations of the go- 
vernment; and in these denials and obstructions to the en- 
joyment of our constitutional rights, from these attempts 
at domestic insurrection and servile massacres? Is it true 
that the Southern States are mere “Sodoms.” Is it true that 
our churches and our clergymen are “enslaved by their 
fears—by conscious guilt——by slave stained luxuries,—by 
sensuality—and by poverty,—defiled in conscience,—in- 
constant in love, and fickle in action, and the practical ene- 
my of man, soul and body;” and the houses of our best fa- 
milies “founded in blood.” Is it true that our “field laborers 
go almost naked, and the children entirely so.” and that 
the children are flogged for amusement, and the others 
“driven to the fields with the whip,” as oxen are driven ina 
cart. ‘That they are forced to work in the agonies of death, 
and are chopped up and burnt limb by limb with the relish of 
a tiger or with the calmness of inquisitors? Is it true that 
they are fed upon cotton seed and clothed in rags, and yet 
constitute the harams of the Southern planters. Is it true 
that we sustain or countenance the African Slave ‘Trade; 
that vessels are prepared and equipped in our harbors to 
engage in this diabolical traflic? Is it not a mockish affec- 
tation to distinguish between the enjoyment of capital de- 
rived from this trade, and the labor of those, in the ensla- 
ving of whose ancestors this capital was acquired, and in 
Which we partook not, and of those who cannot be remo- 
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ved or their condition changed, without adding to their de- 
gradation and increasing their burthens? How few at the 
North concur with Mr. Carey, “that the true anti-slavery 
policy is to co-operate in the measures that would tend 
most rapidly to augment the wealth of the Southern States, 
and to oppose all measures tending in the opposite direc- 
tion.” 

But we are not quite as reduced, not quite as bad off yet, 
as even Mr. Carey, one of their most liberal men, would sup- 
pose us. Even South-Carolina has not “diminished in 
population,’ as he has asserted more than once in his 
various writings. ‘Though the population of that State has 
not increased so rapidly as the new States and most of the 
old ones, yet she too has made progress in population as 
well as in wealth and comforts. In the first place, how can 
the old Southern States increase rapidly in population, or 
even in wealth, when such a continuous drain has been 
made for so many years on both its population and wealth 
to the slave holding States of the West and South? Our 
Northern friends forget that the character of emigrants from 
these States to the new States, is very different from that 
of the emigrants from the North or free States. From those 
States emigrants are generally mere adventurers—* the 
boys that cannot be kept at home.” ‘The displaced clerk, 
the unemployed workman, the brieiless lawyer, the unfed 
physician, the pedlar, and the vender of Yankee notions, 
and performer of Yankee tricks, ventriloguism, and slight 
of hand ; but it is quite otherwise with us. Here the rich 
“broad lands” of the West, like those of Lady Clara, which 
tempted Lord Marmion, carry from us our wealthiest 
men—our wealth and population—and keep down the price 
of our lands, and prevents that concentration, which seems to 
be, according to Mr. Carey, ¢he source of all wealth and 
national prosperity, in the Pasé, the Present and the F'u- 
ture. 

With all these drains, South-Carelina has sutlered and 
has been retarded in her progress, but she has not declined, 
as her towns and villages, and upper country, her rail-roads, 
factories and products will show. She has neither declined 
morally, physically, or intellectually, as her literary insti- 
tutions will show, the manners of her people prove, and 
the gallantry of her sons in Mexico convince. But what 
is most remarkable, if all these charges against the slave- 
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holders be true, is, that notwithstanding all this drain upon 
the population and wealth of South-Carolina and the South 
generally, their slave population increases at a rate beyond 
that of the white. “If we desire to trace the cause of 
this,’ says Mr. Henry Carey, “we must look to those coun- 
tries in which population tends downwards, and there we 
shall find the laborer badly fed, bodly clothed, and over- 
worked; while his children perish of famine and disease,” 
“which he noticed as a fact noting the great difference be- 
tween the slavery of the West Indies, and that of the 
South.” “They are still slaves, yet their masters feel that 
they consult their own interest in feeding, clothing and 
lodging them well, because wealth increases more rapidly 
than population, and their labor becomes daily more valua- 
ble.” “In few, if indeed in any, of the countries of con- 
tinental Europe, have the mass of the people exercised the 
rights of self-government in regard to the application of 
their time, their labor, and its proceeds, in as great a degree 
as have the negroes of the Southern States, although still 
slaves and liable to be sold.” 

Misunderstood abroad, and misrepresented at home, how 
can we expect justice, if not at our own hands? Can the 
South expect any thing else, when we have abandoned the 
press to the North? Weread not ourown books. If pub 
lished here, they are refused or neglected by the trade. To 
be heard we must publish them. Our editors take no for- 
eign Journals; not even a London or Paris paper, and not 
a fact, not an idea from abroad, is suffered to enter the 
country or suffered to reach Europe, but as it is filtered 
through the Northern Journals and adapted to their views. 
Even works in our defence sell better there than with us. 
Are we thus to continue, endangered, as we are, by such 
negligence and blindness? No longer than the 26th July, 
1845, the League, a free trade paper, in England, asserts, 
uncontradicted, that the protective policy is most favored 
by the slave States, (page 698,) and it is there said, as a 
reflection on our system of slavery. 

At home few have done us justice, still fewer defended 
us. This should render us even grateful to Mr. Paulding 
for his able “Vindication of the South from the Treason 
and Fanaticism of the North ;” for even our kindest hos- 
pitality has often been rewarded with the vilest slanders. 

“The States,” says Mr. Paulding, “in which slavery 
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prevails, have been distinguished for their affluence. Not- 
withstanding the policy of the national government has 
borne heavily upon the South, notwithstanding the occa- 
sional depression of her staples, and the proverbially un- 
fortunate pecuniary habits of her citizens, that portion of 
the Union may still be regarded as peculiarly favored, 
The slaveholder of the South has thus far disproved the 
theories of the North, and demonstrated that the institution 
of slavery, whatever objections may be alleged against it, 
is not calculated to diminish the national wealth, or retard 
the national prosperity. It will be seen hereafter, that the 
South pays nearly one-third of the revenue of the govern- 
ment; and of the one hundred millions of dollars annual 
exports sent from the country, nine-tenths are raised by the 
South. Of the productiveness of slave labor, who can, 
after a knowledge of these facts, affect a doubt? The 
North, as well as the South, is enriched by that labor; and 
should any disastrous occurrences disturb the institutions 
of the South, not only the whites and negroes of the slave- 
holding States would sink into poverty and suffering, but 
the decayed manufactures, shrunken commerce, and ruined 
prosperity of the North, would show how near and vital 
is the connection of the different sections of our own coun- 
try.” 

Every country must have its laborers, men who are wil- 
ling to be directed by the mind and capital of others, and 
to undergo, in consideration of support, the physical toil 
requisite for the attainment of the goods of life. In the 
North, this labor is done by the poor; in the South, by the 
negro. In both, the laborer is toreed to endure the priva- 
tions of his condition in life. “ Well fed,” says Mr. Henry 
Carey, “well clothed, and well housed, because valuable 
to his owner, the three or four hundred thousand barba- 
rians have grown to millions of comparatively civilized men. 
Unlike the people of Ireland, they would feel ita serious sa 
crifice, were they compelled to be shipped off, stowed almost 
in bulk, on board of ill-found and ill-provisioned barques 
and brigs, and to have the horrors of the middle passage 
repeated in these days,” and perhaps smothered by whole- 
sale, through carelessness of the officers and crew. 

We have already shown what is the condition of the 
free negro at the North, where, in short, as the author of 
Kingland and America has said, “they are treated as 
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horses and dogs.” Can they wish to lower the wages 
of their servants by increasing the number of free negroes, 
and hence their inducing them to run away from us ? 
Read the thousand publications of the day in relation to 
the misery of the bulk of the people of European nations. 
White slaves they have been properly called. Read the 
admirable pamphlets of Professor Dew and of General 
Hammond on this subject. English slaves, harnessed to 
carts like cattle, but not as well fed, are ill-clothed, ill- 
housed and ill-treated. American slaves increase more 
rapidly and live as long or longer than their masters ; white 
Kuglish slaves die prematurely of hunger, wet and cold. 
4 is neither a freeman nor a slave, nor has he any of the 

vantages of either—he isa pauper, who may be known, 
ion a Dritish writer, “* by his caltless legs, his stooping 
shoulders, weak in body and mind, inert, pusillanimous 
and stupid, whose premature wrinkles and furtive glance 
tell of misery and degradation. ‘That is an English pea- 
sant or pauper; for the words are synonymous. His sire 
was a pauper; and his mother’s milk wanted nourishment. 
irom infaitey his food has been bad, as well as insuilicient; 
and he now feels the pains of unsatisfied hunger nearly 
whenever he is awake. But half clothed, and never sup- 
plied with more warmth than suflices to cook his scanty 
meals, cold and wet come to him and stay by him with 
the weather. He is married, of course; for to this he 
would have been driven by the poor laws, even if he had 
been, as he never was, sufficiently comfortable and prudent 
to dread the burden of a family. But though instinct and 
the overseer have given him a wife, he has not tasted the 
highest joys of husband and father. His partner and his 
little ones being, like himself, often hungry, seldom warm, 
sometimes sick without aid, and always sorrowful, without 
hope, are greedy, selfish, and vexing ; so, to use his own 
words, he ‘hates the sight of them,’ and resorts to his own 
hovel only because a hedge affords less shelter from the 
wind and rain.” From beggary, trickery and quarrelling, 
he takes to poaching, stealing and smuggling, and if not 
hung, he dies in a ditch or a ‘workhouse. And if they are 
able and willing to work? ‘They must compete with 
cheap prison labor, the fruits of felons, and even with 
their females, as we learn in prose and verse, it is 
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“Stitch, stitch, stitch,” and 
“ Work, work, work, 
In poverty, hunger and dirt.” 


Are not the novels and works of fiction, of both England 
and France, filled with narratives of the suffering of the 
laboring classes? Do the pages of Sue, of Dickins, of 
DPD Israeli tell us nothing of these things, or are they merely 
fictions, and not pictures of real scenes in life?) Mr, D’Is- 
raeli assures us in one of his works, that the scenes from 
which we will give some extracts, were drawn to illustrate 
the condition of the people of England, and he assures us 
that there is not a trait that is exaggerated, or that is not 
founded on personal observation or on evidence received by 
royal commissions and parliamentary committees. ‘The 
scene is Saturday evening, or pay day, at the tommy shop 
of Mr. Diggs, a manufacturer. Instead of paying in cash, 
it is usual to have what is called a “tommy shop,” from 
which the workmen are forced to buy every thing they need, 
at such prices as it may please the owner to impose. 


“The doors of Mr. Diggs’ tommy shop opened. The rush 
was like the advance into the pit of a theatre when the drama 
existed ; pushing, squeezing, fighting, tearing, shrieking. On 
a high seat, guarded by rails from all contact, sat Mr. Diggs 
senior, with a bland smile on his sanctified countenance, a pen 
behind his ear, and recommending his constrained customers, 
in honeyed tones, to be patient and orderly. Lehind the sub- 
stantial counter, which was an impregnable fortification, was 
his popular son, Master Joseph; a short, ill-favored cur, with a 
spirit of vulgar oppression and malicious mischief stamped on 
his visage. His black, greasy, lank hair, bis pug nose, his 
coarse red face, and his projecting tusks, contrasted with the 
mild and lengthened countenance of his father, who looked very 
much like a wolf in sheep’s clothing. 

“ For the first five minutes Master Joseph Diggs did nothing 
but blaspheme and swear at his customers, occasionally leaning 
over the counter and cuffing the women in the van, or lugging 
some girl by the hair. 

“¢ | was first, Master Joseph, said a woman, eagerly. 

“¢ No; I was,’ said another. 

“¢[ was here,’ said the first, ‘as the clock struck four, and 
seated myself on the steps, because | must be home early ; my 
husband is hurt in the knee.’ 

““Tf you were first, you shall be helped last,’ said Master 
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Joseph, ‘to reward you for your pains ;’ 


the orders of the other woman 

“¢Q Lord have mercy on me!’ said the disappointed woman, 
‘and I got up in the middle of the night for this!’ 

“* More fool you! And what you came for, I am sure I don’t 
know,’ said Master Joseph ; ‘for you have a pretty long figure 
against you, I can tell you that’ 

“¢] declare most solemnly—’ said the woman. 

“¢ Don't make a brawling here, said Master Joseph, ‘or Vl 
jump over this here counter and knock you down, like nothing. 
What did you say, woman? are you deaf? what did you say ? 
how much best tea do you want?’ 

“*]T don’t want any, sir.’ 


and he began taking 


“¢ You never want best tea; you must take three ounces of 


best tea, or you sha’n't have nothing. If you say another word, 
ll put you down four. You tall gal, what’s your name, you 
keep back there, or [’}] fetch you such a cut as'll keep you at 
home till next reckoning Cuss you, you old fool, do you think 
I am to be kept all day while you are mumbling here? Who's 
pushing on there? I see you, Mrs. Page. Won't there bea 
black mark against you? Oh! it’s Mrs. Prance, is it? Father, 
put down Mrs. Prance for a peck of flour. IT’ have order here. 
You think the last bacon a little too fat; oh! you do, ma’am, do 
you? [ll take care you sha’n’t complain in futur; [ likes to 
please my customers. ‘I'here’s a very nice flitch hanging up in 
the engine-room ; the men wanted some rust for the machinery ; 
you shall have a slice of that; and we’ll say tenpence a pound, 
high-dried, and very lean—will that satisfy you *’ 

‘“ Order there, order; you cussed women, order, or I'll be 
among you. And if I just do jump over this here counter, won't 
[ let fly right and left? Speak out, you ideot! do you think I 
can hear your muttering in this Babel? Cuss them; I'll keep 
them quiet,’ and so he took up a yard measure, and leaning over 
the counter, hit right and left. 

“* Oh! you littl monster! exclaimed a woman, ‘ you have 
put out my baby’s eye.’ 

“There was a murmur; almost a groan. ' Whose baby's 
hurt ?’ asked Master Joseph, in a softened tone. 

“¢ Mine, sir,’ said an indignant voice ; ‘ Mary Church.’ 

“€Oh! Mary Church, is it!’ said the malicious imp; ‘then I’ll 
put Mary Church down for half a pound of best arrow-root ; 
that’s the finest thing in the world for babies, and will cure you 
of bringing your cussed monkeys here, as if you all thought our 
shop was a hinfant school.’ 

“¢ Where's your book, Susan 'I'ravers? Left at home! Then 
you may go and fetch it. No books, no tommy. You are 
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Jones’ wife, are you? ‘Ticket for three and sixpence out of 
eighteen shillings’ wages. Is this the only ticket you have 
brought? ‘There’s your money; and you may tell your hus- 
band he need not take his coat off again to go down our shaft. 
He must think us cussed fools! ‘Tell him | hope he has got 
plenty of money to travel into Wales, for he won’t have no 
work in England again, or my name ayn’t Diggs. Who's 
pushing there? Wl be among you; I'll close the shop. If I 
do get hold of some of you cussed women, you sha’n’t forget it. 
If any body will tell me whois pushing there, they shall have 
their bacon for seven-pence. Will nobody have baeon for seven- 
pence? Leagued together, eh! ‘Then every body shall have 
their bacon for ten-pence. ‘I'wo can play at that. Push again, 
and I'll be among you,’ said the infuriated little tyrant. But 
the waving of the multitude, mmpatient, and annoyed by the 
weather, was not to be stilled ; the movement could not be regu- 
hated ; the shop was in commotion; and Master Joseph Diggs, 
losing all patience, jumped on the counter, and amid the shrieks 
of the women, sprang into the crowd. ‘Two women fainted; 
others cried for their bonnets; others bemoaned their aprons; 
nothing, however, deterred Diggs, who kicked and cuffed and 
cursed in every quarter, and gave none. At last, there was a 
general scream of horror, and a cry of ‘a boy killed.’ 

“The senior Diggs, who, from his eminence, had hitherto 
viewed the scene with unruffled complacency ; who, in fact, de- 
rived from these not unusual exhibitions, the same agreeable ex- 
eitement which a Roman emperor might have received from the 
combats of the circus ; began to think that affairs were growing 
serious, and rose to counsel order and enforce amiable disposi- 
tions. Even Master Joseph was quelled by that mild voice 
which would have become Augustus it appeared to be quite 
true that a boy was dead. It was the little boy who, sent to get 
a loaf for his mother, had complained before the shop was open- 
ed, of his fainting energies. He had fallen in the fray, and it 
was thought, to use the phrase of the comely dame who tried to 
rescue him, ‘that he was quite smothered.’ 

“They carried him out of the shop; the perspiration poured 
off him; he had no pulse. He had no friends there.” 

“lhe master workmen form a powerful aristocracy, nor is it 
possible to conceive one apparently more oppressive ‘They are 
ruthless tyrants ; they habitually inflict upon their subjects, pun- 
ishments more grievous than the slave population of our colo- 
nies were ever visited with ; not content with beating them with 
sticks, or flogging them with knotted ropes, they are in the habit 
of felling them with hammers, or cutting their heads open with 
a file or lock. ‘lhe most usual punishment, however, or rathey 
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stimulus, to increase exertion, is to pull an apprentice’s ears till 
they run with blood These youths, too, are worked for sixteen 
hours,and even twenty hours aday. They are often sold by 
one master to another; they are fed on carrion, and they sleep 
in lofts or cellars 

“At every fourth or fifth house, alleys, seldom above a yard 
wide, and streaming with filth, opened out of the street. ‘I'hese 
were crowded with dwellings of various size, while, from the 
principal court, often branched out a number of smaller alleys, 
or rather narrow passages, than which nothing can be conceived 
more close and squalid and obscure. Here, during the days of 
business, the sound of the hammer and the file never ceased, 
amid gutters of abomination and piles of foulness and stagnant 
pools of filth; reservoirs of leprosy and plague, whose exhala- 
tions were sufficient to taint the atmosphere of the whole king- 
dom, and fill the country with fever and pestilence. 

“A lank and haggard youth, rickety and smoke-dried, and 
black with his craft, was sitting on the threshold of a miserable 
hovel, and working at the file. Behind him, stood a stunted 
and meagre girl, with a back like a grass-hopper; a deformity 
occasioned by the displacement of the blade-bone, and prevalent 
among the girls of Wodgate, from the cramping posture of their 
usual toil. 

“*Do you happen to know, friend, a person here or here- 
abouts, by name, Hatton? 

“Do you see this here?’ said the youth, still grinning, and 
letting the file drop from his distorted and knotty head, he 
pointed to a deep scar that crossed his forehead ; ‘ he did that.’ 

*€ An accident ?’ 

“* Very like. An accident that often happened. I should 
like to have a crown for every time he has cut my head open. 
He cut it open once with a key and twice with a lock; he 
knocked the corner of a lock into my head twice, once witha 
bolt and once with a shut; you know what that is; the thing 
what runs into the staple. He hit me on the head with a ham- 
mer once ‘I'hat was a blow! I fell away that time. When lL 
came too, master had stopped the blood with some fur off his 
hat. I had to go on with my work immediately ; master said 
[ should do my stint if I worked till twelve o’clock at night. 
Many’s the ash stick he has broken on my body ; sometimes the 
weals remained on me for a week ; he cut my eye-lid open once 
with a nutstick; cut a regular hole in it, and it bled all over the 
files | was working at. He has pulled my ears sometimes, that 
I thought they must come off in his hand. But all this was a 
mere nothing to this here cut ; that was serous; and if I hadn't 
got thro’ that, they do say there must have been a crowner’s 
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quest; though [ think that gammon, for old ‘T'ugsford did for 
one of his 'prentices, and the body was never found. And now 
you ask me if | know Hatton? I should think I did!’ And 
the lank, haggard youth laughed merrily, as if he had been re- 
counting a series of the happiest adventures. 

“¢ But is there no redress for such iniquitous oppression.’ 

*¢ No, no,’ said the filer, with an air of obvious pride. 

“¢ Lord bless you, it’s his way, that’s all; we be a queer set 
here; but he has his pints. Give him a lock to make, and you 
won’t have your box picked ; he’s wery lib’ral too in the wittals. 
Never had horse-flesh the whole time [ was with him; they has 
nothin’ else at ‘Tugsford’s ; never had no sick cow except when 
meat was very dear. He always put his face agin still-born 
calves; he used to say he liked his boys to have meat what was 
born alive and killed alive. By which token there never was 
any sheep what had bust in the head sold in our court. And 
then sometimes he would give us a treat of fish, when it had 
been four or five days in town and not sold. No, give the devil 
his due, say I. ‘There never was no want for any thing at 
meals with the Bishop, except time to eat them in.’ 

“¢ And why do you call him the Bishop?’ 

“¢'That’s his name and authority ; for he’s the governor here 
over all of us. And it has always been so that Wodgate has 
been governed by a bishop ; because as we have no church, we 
will have as good. And by this token that this day se’nnight, 
the day my time was up, he married me to this here young lady. 
She is of the Baptist school religion, and wanted us to be tied 
by her clergyman, but all the lads that served their time with 
me were married by the Bishop, and many a more, and [ saw 
no call to do otherwise. So he sprinkled some salt over a grid- 
iron, read “ Our Father” backwards, and wrote our name ina 
book: and we were spliced; but I didn’t do it rashly, did I, 
Suky, by the token that we had kept company for two years, 
and there isn’t agal in all Wodgate that handles a file like Sue’ 

“¢ And what is your name, my good fellow ? 

“*¢ They call me ‘l'urnmas, but | ayn’t got no second name; 
but now Lam married, | mean to take my wife’s, for she has 
been baptized, and so has got two.’ 

“¢ Yes, sir,’ said the girl with the vacant face and the back 
like a grasshopper, ‘1 be a reg’lar born Christian, and my mo- 
ther afore me, and that’s what few gals in the Yard can say. 
Thomas will take to it himself when the work is slack; and he 
believes now in our Lord and Saviour Pontius Pilate. who was 
crucified to save our sins; and in Moses, Goliath, and the rest 
of the Apostles.’ 

“Ah me!’ thought Morley, ‘and could not they spare one 
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Missionary from ‘l'ahiti for their fellow-countrymen at Wod- 
gate?” 


“< But are the people so degraded ” 

“¢'There is more serfdom in England now than at any time 
since the Conquest. I speak of what passes under my daily 
eyes when I say, that those who labor can as little choose or 
change their masters now as when they were born thralls. 
There are great bodies of the working classes of this country 
nearer the condition of brutes than they have been at any 
time since the Conquest. Indeed, | see nothing to distinguish 
them from brutes, except that their morals are inferior. Incest 
and infanticide are as common among them as among the lower 
animals. The domestic principle waxes weaker and weaker 
every year in England; nor can we wonder at it, when there is 
no comfort to cheer and no sentiment to hallow the home.’ ”’ 

“«We have more pestilence now in England than we ever 
had, but it only reaches the poor. You neverhear of it. Why 
typhus alone takes every year from the dwellings of the artizan 
and peasant a population equal to that of the whole county of 
Westmoreland. ‘This goes on every year, but the representatives 
of the conquerors are not touched: it is the descendants of the 
conquered alone who.are the victims.’ ” 


No wonder Mr. Carey notices their great care bestowed 
upon the relations of the people of Syria, Portugal and 
Italy, and upon the negro slaves in America, and the estab- 
lishment of Bishoprics for converting the heathe n, while to 
their labourers children at home is scarcely taught the 
existence of a Diety. But this is “Tur Votce or ENa- 
LAND.” She has decreed so. She has sent out her mis- 
sionaries, her propagandists, her felons, her "hompsons, 
Stuarts, and she has engaged and subsidized the Lundys 
and Garrisons, to teach us new born virtues of charity and 
humanity; to teach us the true spirit of liberty and the 
duties we owe to the Constitution and to one another, and 
she is to be allowed and encouraged to disturb our peace 
and our Union, because we alone furnish a field for their 
active philanthrophy ! No oppressions at home to engage 
their attention, no suflerings to assuage, no tyranny to 
correct, no suffering, starving labourers or paupers, no 
Slaves in name or fact to excite their sympathy or receive 
their relief! No; no, it isonly in America, in the South- 
em States, where misery has found her home and charity 


its objects ! 
They read no volumes illustrating the condition of the 
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people, the laboring classes and proletarians of Europe ! 
They read no commissions and Parliamentary Reports that 
strike us with horror. ‘lhe wrongs of Ireland move them 
not—their own starving poor move them not. It is only 
the black flesh, the negro odour which can attract the 
highest degree of sympathy of such ladies and gentle- 
men. 

But then it is their souls! their souls, about which they 
are so much concerned! Have not white folks souls to be 
saved as well as theirs? Is there no field in England for such 
labour? Search all the secrets of the Anti-Slavery So- 
cieties, and see if any thing can be found, even in their 
registry, which cannot be surpassed by quotations from the 
history of the poor and labouring class of England and 
among the free blacks of the North. Well, but ENGLAND 
DEMANDS 1, by her agents, she demands it, and our slaves 
must be emaneipated, though it be by the sworn ! 

How else shall they be freed, asks Mr. Henry Carey? 
Throughout the Union all desire to see how they are to 
be freed, and the question has been repeated, without ever 
producing a satisfactory answer. ‘The abolitionists reply 
by refusing to eat the sugar of Louisiana, or to wear the 
cotton of Georgia, preferring to feed and clothe himself by 
aid of the labour of the Hindoo, who, nominally free, la 
bours a whole month for two rupees—about one dollar— 
and dies of the pestilence that follows a famine resulting 
from the excessive poverty produced by taxation; and to 
that he is subjected for the support of armies that are kept 
on toot for the purpose of compelling him to give to the 
collector rents half or two thirds of all the miserable pro 
duct of labour employed in the cultivation of high and poor 
lands, while surrounded by low and rich ones that have 
relapsed into jungle, because of his inability to continue 
the system of drainage established before India had be 
come the prey of Muropean conquerors. If happily he sur 
vives the famine and the pestilence, he sells himself for a 
term of years, to be transported to Demerara or Jamaica, 
there to perform the labour of a slave, and to endure treat 


ment similar to that to which was due the disgraceful fact, 


that the slaves liberated at the period of emancipation, were 
fewer in number than had been imported, whereas, from 
superior treatment of American slaves, the three or four 
thousand barbarians that were imported are now represen 
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ted by three or four millions of comparatively civilized 
men.” 

And now in relation to the course pursued by ourNorthern 
friends towards us, what can be added to the masterly ad- 
dress, placed at the head of this article?) What part can 
we extract without impairing its unity? Who has not read 
it? What mystery or what motive could have kept back any 
Southern signature from such a document? Why are they 
to apprehend its influences? Is it that the author only is 
to be put down, or the Whigs to be keyt aloof from the 
Democrats, or is devotion to the new President to be pro- 
ved superior to the rights of the South? Or Is it to conso- 
lidate and confirm the great Whig party and their princi- 
ples, thereby to prove that he is the President of the whole 
people and not ofa part?) Or was it to sacrifice the great 
interestof their country to private hopes or private revenge? 
‘There may be,” says Mr. Paulding, “ particularly in this 
country, treason without overt crime, which though secu- 
red from the penalty of our lenient code—is still, in the 
eye of reason and justice, and before God and man, the ba- 
sest treason. An evasion of an obligation is as great a 
moral offence as its violation. 'The prosecution of an in- 
sidious but an energetic war upon the slave holding mem- 
bers of the Union, must be regarded as a crime of the most 
dangerous and guilty character. Such is the nature of the 
proceedings of the abolitionists! ‘They are guilty of a ca- 
pital crime ; a crime which is regarde d by those who are 
authorized to decide, as equal in guilt to murder,” and yet 
if they do not ask and obtain the aid of Southern men for 
these purposes, yet they are placed in power, and vested 
with the authority of the whole nation with the patronage 
and influence of the government intended for the protec- 
tion of the whole, that they may have it in their power, at 
will, to destroy a part; and when Southern men and South- 
ern politicians are called to the rescue of their threatened 
homes they shew their prudence to be the better part of their 


valour! It it possible that the people will leave this act of 


treason to go unpunished ? 
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VI.—Rarit Roap ann Cana Routes To CALirornta, 
1. Memorial to Congress ; by Haraous & Co., 13th 
> 2Mry- ., 1849. 
. Letter on the Canal of Tehuantepec; by Vice-Pre- 
ee DALLAS. 


Ir might naturally have been expected, from the state of 
things existing in California, previous to the meeting of Con- 
gres at its late Session, that the opening and establishment 
of a communication with that country by the shortest route 
that could be found ; would have been among the first, or 
earliest measures of that body. ‘They had the more induce- 
ment to act promptly on the subject, as the right of way, 
had already been obtained from the government of New- 
Granada, by an enterprizing American Company ; who 
only required a little further assistance and encouragement, 
at once to commence and complete the desired communica- 
tion. Yet with a flagrant disregard of their duty, or appa- 
rent imperception of the urgency of the case, and impor- 
tance of the object; that body, wasted a greater part of the 
session, in speeches far longer that the proposed route, or 
in chaffering and disputing with the company, about the 
terms, on which it offered to transport the United States 
mail across the isthmus; though Mr. Webster, whose 
judgment on such a matter, was certainly worthy of some 
attention—thought that “the price to be paid, was little 
enough; and expressed the opinion, that “the only fear 
was, whether the contractors would be able to make the 
road without still further assistance and encouragement.” 
The majority, however, exhibited, as usual, much more 
anxiety to drive a hard bargain with the projectors, of the 
work, than to save the people's money, by the more simple 
mode, of curtailing their speeches, and promoting the dis 
patch of business ; and the whole matter was finally laid 
over! to form a subject for renewed and endless debates at 
another Session. In the interval, the golden, but distant 
and ungoverned region, which it is so important to reduce 
to order and subordination, is left a prey to anarchy, and to 
be rifled ofits riches by the lawless hordes who have con- 
gregated upon it, and by whom it will probably be render- 
ed little better than a mere e mpty nut-shell by the time 
that it fairly comes in to our possession. Mr. Webster, well 
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observed in the debate on the subject, that “it must strike 
every body, that it is highly desirable that there should be 
this passage across the isthmus, since we have expended so 
much money, to get it, both on the one side, and the other.” 
It is indeed a ridiculous instance of straining at the gnat, 
alter swallowing the camel,—to have lavished some seven- 
ty millions of dollars, in acquiring the rich regions on the 
Pacific, and then objecting to and haggling about the cost 
of making a route of twenty miles, to render them accessi- 
ble, and connect them with the United States. In a letter 
from Major Edward Fitzpatrick, a Quarter-Master of the 
Army, dated from Panama, on the 13th of January last, 
and addressed to Major Gen’l. Jessup at Washington; we 
find it emphatically stated, that “no arrangements had been 
made by the agents of any line, either on the Atlantic or 
Pacific, to facilitate, in the slightest degree, the transmis- 
sion of either passengers or freight, or government proper- 
ty, across the isthmus.” ‘That the present condition of the 
newly acquired region, does not exactly present a picture 
of the golden age however it may of the sad effeets of the 
sacra fames auri; the following letter from Commodore 
Jones, dated the 25th of December, 1842, and addressed to 
the Secretary of War—will sufficiently show; while it 
serves as a pregnant comment upon the lachesse of the go- 
vernment which has displayed so sudden and strange an 
indifference towards this territory, which proves to bea 
value so immense as to occasion its acquisition to look more 
like an unexpected turn of luck, or the drawing of a prize 
in a lottery, than the result of battles and treaties, and be of 
a memorable event in the history of the world. “ Since I 
last wrote, affairs in thiscountry have been gradually grow- 
ing worse. We have no government here, either civil or 
military, and the country is full of lawless men, who are 
committing the most shocking outrages. Murders and 
robberies are of daily, and I might almost say, of hourly 
occurrence. Not an arrival occurs from the North, or the 
South, or the interior, but notifies the community of new 
acts of villainy, which go unpunished. Within six weeks, 
more than twenty murders have occurred in a white popu- 
lation of less than 1: 5,000 souls. "The pe ople are now ac- 
ting in self-defence, and four or five days since, three men 
were hung by Lynch Law, sixty miles from this place. It 
is of the last importance, that the distressing condition of 
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California should be impressed upon those at Washington, 
who have the power to apply the remedy.” Those at 
Washington, however, who have the power to apply the 
remedy, or taking the matters, as we have already obser- 
ved, pretty le isurely, and have neither closed with the offer 
of Messrs. Aspinwall and Stephens, or daken any notice of 
the interesting memorial of the English Company, who 
succeeded in securing the right of way by ‘Tehuantepec, 
long after our government had resolved to possess itself of the 
country to which it forms the nearest and most convenient 
route. Adventurers in the meantime are now flocking to 
this El Dorado, from every quarter of the earth, and when 
congregated on its golden soil, will, however heterogeneous 
the human amalgam may be—at once become united in 
purpose and interest; and that interest will be, to retain the 
precious and wealth-bearing region in their hands ; which 
they will be the more tempted to do, by the feebleness of 
the authority with which they will have to contend. For 
no government is so weak for the purposes of coercion, 

that of the United States—being wholly dependent on its 
popularity for what little power it wields, or the support 
of those whom it controls, and collapsing into impotence 
the instant it loses the appui and countenance of public 
opinion. An attempt therefore to drive a whole commu- 
nity of people from their homes, or to enfore a mere claim 
to land, in the face of popular opposition, and at a distance 
of 3000 miles from the source of authority ; will be a diffi- 
cult, if not an impracticable undertaking. Mr. Webster in- 
deed, spoke sensibly, but not with suflicient urgency on 
this subject ; and recommended an immediate ¢ losure of 
the negociation with the company—or a termination of the 
Isthmean contest, in which the government has engaged 
with the enterprising proprietors of the route—upon liberal 
terms: so that it shall rather take a lead, than follow in an 
undertaking, the completion of which, by its aiding hand, 
would conduce so much to its interest, and redound so 
much to its honor. Col. Benton also, introduced, though 
somewhat tardily, a biil to establish a direct route to St. 
rancisco, across the prairies—to be guarded by military 
stations, and executed on a broad national scale, that shi ull 
render it a rival to the Appian and Flaminian ways of an- 
cient Rome, and worthy of the greatness and power of the 
Republic. In a body, however, composed chiefly of law- 
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yers, the bill will doubtlesss have to undergo, like a case 
in court, the usual ordeal of debate, of being met by quib- 
bling objections, discussed in long speeches, and deformed 
by absurd amendments, and then laid over—to form a 
source of political capital under another administration. 
The bill is prefaced by Col. Benton, with an highly inte- 
resting account of the geographical character and general 
features of the route—which, though comprising particu- 
lars previously pretty well known to persons of ordinary 
information, was no doubt as new to the learned body to 
whom it was addressed, as the fact, that the right of way 
by both routes, had been secured by private companies— 
long after the acquisition of the regions to which they form 
the most convenient communications ; had been resolved 
on by the administration recently in power. As regards 
the respective advantages of the two routes which seem 
most to claim attention, by their directness and convenience 
—much interesting information is aflorded by the memo- 
rial of Messrs. Hargous & Co., addressed to Congress—in 
relation to that by 'Tehuantepec;—while the geographical 
features, and general character of the read across the Isth- 
mus of Panama, have been sufficiently made known, by 
numerous letters which have appeared on the subject, from 
the travellers who have passed over it, and the communi- 
cations of our Naval and Military officers. 

From the memorial of Hargous, we learn the following 
facts, “derived from the authentic and published report 
of the engineer who made the surveys in relation to this 
route.” “The grant from the Mexican government, by 
which the privilege is secured to your petitioner, (Hargous,) 
of opening a communication across the isthmus, is of the 
most liberal character, and offers the strongest inducements 
for undertaking the enterprise. The privileges of the 
grant are secured to your petitioner, and those associated 
with him, for the period of fifty years, and during this 
time the government of Mexico has pledged itself ‘not to 
impose any contributions or taxes upon travellers or their 
ellects, in ¢ransitu, and not to levy any imposts or forced 
loans on the grantees.’ The grant also secures the right 
to ‘all foreigners to acquire real property, and to exercise 
any trade or calling, not even excepting that of mining, 
Within the distance of fifty leagues on either side of the 
line of transit.’ Finally, ‘in the name of the supreme 
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government, and under the most solemn assurances, it is 
declared, and promised, that all and every one of the con- 
cessions mentioned, shall be honorably fulfilled, now and 
at all times; pledging the honor and public faith of the 
ation to maintain the projector, Don Jose Garay, as well 
as any private individual or company succeeding or repre- 
senting him, either natives or foreigners, in the undisturbed 
enjoyment of all the concessions granted, holding the na- 
tional administration responsible for any acts of its own or 
ts agents, which, from want of proper fulfilment of the 
covenant, might injure the interests of the proprietor.” — Un- 
der this grant, topographical, geological, and hydrographi- 
eal surveys of the line of a communication across the 
isthmus, have been made. "They were made under the 
direction of Mr. Moro, an Italian engineer of high distine- 
tion, assisted by two other scientific gentlemen. ‘'The 
entire line of country was carefully surveyed and mapped. 
The face of the land, its productions and capabilities, 
were examined with untiring perseverance,” and a very 
full report was subsequently drawn up. which has _ been 
published, with accompanying maps. “Irom these sur- 
veys it is established, that the entire distance from sea to 
sea is 135 miles, in a straight line, and presents a wide 
plain from the mouth of the Coatzacoalcos to the port of 
the Mesa de Tarifa, a table or elevated plain on the line 
of the Andes, which rises to the height of 650 feet above 
the level of the sea, and at the distance of five miles, 
again descends to a plain, which reaches the Pacific. The 
summit level to be overcome is only 650 feet. Thirty 
miles of the river Coatzacoalcos are navigable for ships ot 
the largest class ; and fifteen miles beyond this for vessels 
of light draught,—leaving only about one hundred and 
fifteen miles of rail-road to be made. It would occupy too 
much space to enumerate all the details of these surveys, 
and which go to show so strongly how easily a rail-road 
can be constructed across the isthmus of 'l'’ehuantepec. 
It is sufficient to say, that the absolute practicability has 
been clearly ascertained.” In other respects it affords 


great facilities for construction. “'The entire course of 
the Coatzacoalcos, is bounded by forests, which can sup- 
ply immense quantities of the proper kind of timber suita- 
ble for the construction of a rail-road, and all of which is, 
by the terms of the grant, the property of the company 
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" undertaking the construction of the road. Limestone, 

‘ strong clay, asphaltum, and building stone of the best 

1 quality, suitable for bridges where necessary, are placed, 

- as if purposely by nature, all along the direction of this ‘ 
| route. "The 'Tapatecos and other Indians can be found in 


_ quite sufficient numbers to carry on the work, and at those 
] points where foreign labor is indispensable, the temperature 
is such as to allow them to pursue their labor without either 
nconvenience or injury to their health. ‘The climate, 
though warm, is healthy. ‘he natives are mild, submis- 
sive and tractable. ‘There are ample sources whence to 
obtain a stock of domestic animals and beasts of burden. 
Throughout the whole line secured by the grant, as well 
for the purposes of a communication across the isthmus, 
as for the settlement of the country by foreigners, all the 
productions of the equatorial and temperate regions are 
found in the greatest abundance ;” for the valley of the 
isthmus produces the former, and on ascending to the more 


elevated country bordering on the valley, the climate of 
‘ the temperate zone is found there as well as its productions. 
‘ {teach end of the rail-road are suitable places for fine 
' harbors, as well as to depth, size and security from storms. 
‘ It is true, there is a barat the mouth of the Coatzacoalcos. 
f By different navigators the bar has been sounded, and 
; from twelve to eighteen feet have been found on it at low 
‘ water. Commodore Perry, in his survey in 1847, found 
twelve feet. Ata small pass at the entrance of the ocean, 
on the Pacific side, there is at low water seven feet. Your 
: petitioner, however, is convinced, from the character of 
, the obstructions, that they can, at a small expense of time 
. and money, be easily removed, and will then open an en- 
trance for vessels of large size, into ports equal to any in 
: the world. Fe is prepared to show this to the satisfaction 


| of your honorable body. Such are some of the physical 
{ advantages connected with this route. ‘There are others, 
however, no less important. ‘The distance from the mouth 


: of the Mississippi to San Francisco, by the isthmus of 'Te- 
, huantepec, is 3,294 miles; by the isthmus of Panama, 


f 5,000—thus showing that the route by the isthmus of 'Te- 

huantepec is 1,706 miles shorter than by Panama. The 

distance from New-York by the isthmus of Tehuantepec 

is 4,744 miles; by the isthmus of Panama, 5,858—making 

the route by ‘Tehuantepec, from New-York to San F'ran- 
20 VOL. xV.—No. 29. 
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cisco, 1,104 miles shorter than by the isthmus of Panama 

The mere statement of this fact carries with it its own 
importance, for it is an axiom, that in all human operations, 
the saving of time is the saving of laborand money. "This 

fact is already exercising its influence, for enterprising men 
are at this very moment turning their attention to this route 

without the advantages of an artificial communication across 
it. In time of war, too, the route by the Caribbean seas would 
bring us under the guns of hostile forts and tleets, without 
any port of our own to resort to, either for shelter or re- 
pairs; whereas, by the ‘Tehuantepec route, we would be 
all the time within the limits of our own sea—for such, in 

truth, the Gulf of Mexico may be considered in relation 
tous. Your petitioner has already adverted to the fact, 
that, under the grant trom Mexico, 150 miles on each side 
of the route of the proposed road across the isthmus, are 
open to the emigration of foreigners who are entitled to 
the privileges of holding lands in fee. Irom the induce- 
ments of climate and production throughout this region, 
and more from its great water power, which is abundant 
on all the tabie land, your petitioner is firmly convinced 
that in the course of a few years this whole country will 
be settled by people from the United States and Europe; 
and thus, while all these rights will be in our own hands, 
the blessings of our civilization will silently but powerfully 
extend themselves. Besides these physical and moral ad- 
vantages, which of themselves are sufficient to show the 
important character of this route, there is a consideration 
of a political kind, not less important than all of them. 
The policy of cultivating the most friendly relations, and 
of cementing the good understanding which now so hap- 
pily exists between the United States and Mexico, must be 
strikingly obvious to every American statesman. Political! 
friendships are best secured through the interests of natious, 
and especially when they can be made mutual and identi- 
eal. ‘lhe broadest foundation is laid for an extensive and 
lucrative commerce between the two countries, from the 
fact, that we are neighbors both by land and sea, with 
ports facing and almost within sight of each other, and 
each possessing what the other wants. It is, therefore, 
clearly for our interests to take all the necessary steps to 
promote this desirable end. Nothing could be more oppor- 
tune than a communication across the isthmus of Tehuan- 
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tepeec, under the guidance and capital of the United States; 
for the advantages will incidentally be so great to Mexico, 
that her interests, as well as a wise policy on her part, will 
induce that republic to cherish the most friendly relations 
with us, and hence, through the humanizing influence of 
reciprocal commercial interests, we will secure a firm ally 
in our neighbor. All other routes carry us into the land of 
strangers, far from our own shores, with interests dissimilar, 
if not adverse, to ours, and where, from the nature of the 
climate, and the character of the people, no afliliation of 
either political or commercial relations can ever be advan- 
tageously established. At the present moment, every thing 
conspires to aid the undertaking, and to insure for it a suc- 
eesstul result: and nothing more so than the fact, that the 
inhabitants of the isthmus have testified the greatest inte- 
rest in the project, have given to it all the forms required of 
them, their hearty approbation, and are ready to afford all 
the facilities for the construction of a read. In addition, 
your petitioner will forthwith take all the necessary steps 
to obtain all proper guarantees from the government of 
Mexico, for the security of the rights of the company which 
he proposes to form; in which he has entire confidence 
that he will succeed, as he knows that the Mexican people 
ire not only favorably disposed to the projected road, and 
have a full perception of its importance to their country, 
but are anxious for its completion. If such guarantees 
are obtained, he will immediately organize an American 
company for the construction of the road ; and he has not 
the slightest doubt that the requisite amount of stock will 
be subscribed, and the road forthwith commenced. In the 
mean time, he does not desire to precipitate the government 
of the United States into any contract, until full assurance 
is given of the completion of the road. But he only asks 
that the government will not hastily commit itself, without 
a full knowledge of all the advantages of the road which 
he proposes to construct, in comparison with any and all 
others. As to the practicability of the route, it may be 
well to give the very words of the distinguished engineer 
who surveyed it, and all of which has the confident con- 
viction of your petitioner as to its truth. He says: “'The 
careful survey of the line of transit over the isthmus 
demonstrates the practicability of the project, since it pree 
sents no one serious difficulty, which may not be readily com 
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quered by means of capital and science, the gigantic de- 
velopments of which at this auspicious period, seem to 
have placed at the disposal of the engineer inexhaustible 
and unlimited powers.” 
It will be seen by the foregoing, first, that the company 
have “full authority” from the Mexican government, at 
once to commence and open the proposed communication ; 
next, that the facts and details given in relation to the 
geographical features, the water and land distances of the 
route, are directly derived from the report of the engineers 
employed to survey it; and, finally, that by the terms of 
the grant made to the company, the right of way over it, 
are of the most unrestricted and liberal character. "The 
privileges of the grant are secured to the memorialists, and 
those associated with them, for the period of fifly years, 
and gives to foreigners “the right to acquire real property 
and to exercise any trade or calling, not even excepting 
that of mining, within the distance of fifty leagues on 
either side of the line of transit.” It is stated, that “the 
entire distance from sea to sea is 135 miles, in a straight 
line, and presents a wide plain,” lying at a summit level 
of 650 feet above the sea, which extends but for five 
miles, “when it again descends to 4 plain, which reaches 
to the Pacific.” ‘Thirty miles of the river Coatzacoalcos, 
which forms the commencement of the water communica- 
tion from the Gulf of Mexico, “are navigable for ships of 
the largest class, and fifteen miles beyond this for vessels 
of light draught—leaving only about 115 miles of rail-road 
to be made.” “'The course of the river,” we are told, “is 
bounded by forests, which can supply immense quantities 
of the proper kind of timber, suitable for the construction 
of a rail-road, and all of which is, by the terms of the 
grant, the property of the company. Limestone, strong 
clay, asphaltum, and building stone of the best quality, 
suitable for bridges, where these may be necessary, are 
placed, as if purposely by nature, all along the direction of 
the route. ‘lhe 'l'apatecos, and other Indians, it is stated, 
“can be found in sufficient numbers to carry on the work; 
and at those points where foreign labor may be indispensa- 
ble, the temperature is such as to allow them to pursue 
their labor, without inconvenience or injury to their health.” 
The natives are described as “mild, submissive and tracta- 
ble.” There are ample sources, it is also said, “ whence 
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to obtain a stock of domestic animals and beasts of burden. 
Throughout the whole line secured by the grant, “all the 
productions of the equatorial and temperate regions are 
found in the greatest abundance.” 'The most important 
statement, however, is, that at each end of the route “are 
suitable places for fine harbors, as well as to depth, size, 
and security from storms.” ‘The bar of the Coatzacoalcos 
has been variously reported, by different navigators, to 
afford from eighteen to twelve feet at low water, which 
seems to show that there are more channels than one upon 
it; but the memorialists think, that, “from the character 
of the obstructions, they can, at a small expense of time 
and money, be easily removed, and will then open an en- 
trance for vessels of large size, into ports equal to any in 
the world.” 'The distance by this route, it is shown, is 
1,706 miles shorter than that by the isthmus of Panama. 
This latter route, as the memorialists truly observe, would 
bring us, in time of war, “under the guns of hostile forts 
and fleets, without any ports of our own to resort to,” 
while in that by 'lehuantepec, “ we should be all the time 
within the limits of our own seas.” A grand and striking 
view of the advantages of this line of communication is 
afiorded in the following paragraph of the memorial :— 
“Under the grant from Mexico, 150 miles on each side of 
the route of the proposed road are open to the emigration 
of foreigners, who are entitled to the privilege of holding 
land in fee. From the inducements of climate and pro- 
ductions, throughout this region, and more from its great 
water power, which is abundant oun all the table land, your 
petitioner is firmly convinced, that in the course of a few 
years, this whole country will be setthed by people from 
the United States and Europe; and thus, while all these 
nights will be in our own hands, the blessings of our civi- 
lization will silently but powerfully extend themselves.” 
The memorialists urge, and justly insist, that “it is our 
obvious policy to cultivate the most friendly relations and 
cement the good understanding which now at present exist 
between the United States and Mexico,” and that the adop- 
tion of this route would most happily tend to promote this 
great and important national object. The other route, they 


justly observe, “ would carry us into the land of strangers, 


far from our own shores, with interests dissimilar, if not 
adverse to ours, aud where, from the nature of the climate 
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and the character of the people, no affiliation of either poli 
tical or commercial relations can ever be advantageously 
established.” 

We have thus, at the risk of being tedious, repeated the 
principal facts and statements of the memorial, detached 
from the less important detail. with which they are mixed 
up, in order to bring them more prominently into view, and 
impress them more strongly on the public attention. It 
might surely have been expected that a document of 
such importance, conveying so much new and interesting 
information in relation to one of the most brilliant projects 
ever presented to the attention of any government or peo- 
ple— a project which proposes the opening of a communi- 
cation between two worlds, through a tropical and fertile 
region, which, if the work be engaged in, would soon be 
settled by the Anglo-Saxon race, and studded, from sea to 
sea, with cities and cultivated fields, thus presenting “ vi 
sions of glory” to the minds of statesmen and rulers, that 
might well dazzle their imaginations,—it might, we say, 
have been reasonably expected that such a document, 
would at least have received some examination, or elicited 
some comment from the learned and enlightened body to 
whom it was addressed. The proceedings, however, on 
the occasion, are sufficiently curious, and serve to show 
that the business of speech grinding, or of elaborating 
harangues for Buncombe, mainly occ “les Ae attention 
and calls forth the talents of members, from the beginning 
to the close of a session, of which the final adjournment 
forms, in general, the only end attained by these tedious, 
expensive and ineflicient assemblies. 

On the reading of the memorial, Mr. Dayton, of New- 
Jersey, rose, and, without making any allusion to it, com- 
menced a long reply toa previous speech of Mr. Under- 
wood, of Kentucky, on the Panama bill, which that gen- 
tleman had opposed, as allowing too much to the company 
who had proposed to take the United States mail by that 
route. ‘That the speech of Mr, Dayton was prepared, ot 
had been composed | for the occasion, is apparent from his 
thus passing over the subject more immediately before the 
House, and not alluding to it until near the close of his 
argument, and then only to make statements contradicted 
by those made in the memorial, and which it was evident 
that he was induced to persevere in from their forming a 
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part of his reply, wnich it was foo late to alter or to replace 
by those contained in the interesting document which he 
had just heard re ‘ad. For, procec ‘ding upon the informa- 
tion which he had previously collected upon the subject, 
and incorporated in his speech, he states that the route by 
Tehuantepec “is 200 miles long, and has an elevation of 
about 700 feet above the sea.” It will no Goubt be borne 
in mind by our readers that both of these statements are 
directly contradicted by those contained in the memorial, 
where the distance between the navigable termini of the 
route is stated to be 115 miles, and the summit level to be 
600 instead of 700 feet. Continuing to recite the compo- 
sition which he had prepared as a re ply to Mr. Underwood, 
our orator, with equal confidence and “brave neglect” of 
the most recent authorities, proceeds to describe the depth 
of water on the bars of the streams at the extremities of 
the route to be 124 feet on the one emptying into the Gulf 
of Mexico, and 7 feet on that falling into the Pacific, and 
then dismisses the subject, with the convincing and con- 
clusive remark, that if these estimates be correct, “that 
ends the question at once, as to the practic ability of the 
route.” Certainly, never was any matter of such impor- 
tance so easily disposed of before; and Mr. Hargous, who 
has but recently returned from Mexico, must, by this time, 
be convinced of the intuitive knowledge and supe rior infor- 
mation possessed by members of Congress upon all subjects, 
from that of summit levels and soundings to those of con- 
tracts and commerce——though their claims on these scores 
may be admitted to be sometimes more sounding than 
solid, their views more contracted than profound and their 
acquaintance with the extended interests of trgde the 
result more of a commerce with books than wifh man- 
kind.- It will be seen that in the final decision thus made 
by this high authority, upon the respective claims of the 
Panama and ‘Tehuantepec schemes, no notice is taken, (no 
doubt because none was included in the speech thus re 
peated by heart to the Senate,) of the statement so empha- 
ucally made in the memorial, that “eighteen feet was re- 
ported to have been found on the Coatzacoalcos, by one of 
the surveyors who examined it, and that, at any rate, from 
the character of the obstruc tions e xisting on both side S, OF 
at the ¢ermini of the route, “they can, at a small expense 
af time and money, be easily removed, and will then open 
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an entrance for vessels of the largest draught, into ports 
equal to any in the world.” 

Like a man talking in his sleep, the Senator asks—who 
is to build this Tehuantepec road? “ The memorial which 
had been read, probably while he was improperly absent 
from his seat, or was dozing in it—-affording in its very first 
sentence, a full and satisfactory answer to this wild and 
senseless query. “’'The Petitioner, Peter A. Hargous, of 
the City of New-York, for himself, and in behalf of others 
interested with him—respectfully represents, that they are 
invested with full authority from the Mexican Republic, 
under the most solemn guarantees, to open a communica- 
tion between the Gulf of Mertco, and the Pacific Ocean, 
by the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. The grant from the Mexi- 
can government, by which the privilege is secured to your 
Petitioners, of opening a communication across the is- 
thmus, is of the most liberal character, and offers the stron- 
gest inducement for undertaking the enterprize.” Under 
this grant, topographical, geological, and hydrographic 
surveys, of the line across the isthmus, have been made,” 
&c. Having asked who was to undertake the construc- 
tion of the road, after the above had been just read under 
his nose—this regular contestant debater—by way of gi- 
ving a further display of his wonderful talking powers, 
launches out on the subject of the probable expense of the 
work, and asserts, that, “it will cost—even supposing it to 
cost no more, mile for mile, than other routes—not less than 
thirteen millions of dollars.” Is it the meaning of this 
New-Jersey sage, that the construction of a rail-road of 115 
miles in length, across an unobstructed plain, will cost 
thirteen millions of dollars, in addition to the fund to be 
derive? from the sale and settlement of the 150 miles’of 
rich land, lying on each side of the track, and the quarries, 
timber, mines, and other materials included, and known to 
abound in this favored and fertile region! Such is the stuff, 
of which the able speeches, or rather rhetorical exercises, 
of members of Congress, which fill and choke all the chan- 
nels of the newspaper press, during the sessions of that 
body—is made up—and such are the councils and delibe- 
rations of the sages of the land, on subjects of the highest 
interest, both to the country, and the whole civilized world. 
But by far the most brilliant part of the speech under con- 
sideration, is that in which the orator, or rather writer, un- 
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dertakes to show, that the distance by the Tehuntepec 
route, to our possessions on the Pacific, is greater, than 
by that across the isthmus of Panama. ‘To prove this no- 
table proposition, he assumes (the most convenient mode of 
going to work, in a mere Congressional speech)—that ves 

sels bound to the eastern embouchure of the Tehuantepec 
route—will pursue the outer-course to the east of Cuba, 
which is the most eligible track in going to Panama! 
though as he himself shows, this would take them some 
350 miles out of their way! When asked by Mr. Downs— 
“ whether the distance to the Panama route, by the steam- 
ers required by the contract (or bill before the House)— 
to touch at New-Orleans, would not be increased very 
greatly ?” Our dexterous attorney replies, with perfect 
coolness, and an affectation of surprise at the question,— 
“surely the Senator from Louisiana cannot suppose, that 
in speaking of the course of trade, I intended to confine 
myself—(it was unreasonable to expect this)—to the few 
ships that happen to carry the mail”—(the carrying of the 
mail by the shortest route, being the subject properly before 
the House.) “If you confine yourself to those ships only— 
(a very narrow mode of conducting a congressional debate) 
—I admit, that the distance to the Panama route, is some- 
thing greater—some 500 or 600 miles.” (A mere trifle of 
course where the carrying of the mail is concerned.) A still 
more subtle view, however, of the subject, is taken in the fol- 
lowing passage of the speech. “Now, sir, it is upon the other 
or Pacific shore, it is true, that you are some 800 miles nea- 
rer to Oregon—but that is your only advantage—(quite an 
important one) for you are so much further off from your 
trade on the South American Coast! Here isa discovery, 
and a startling consideration indeed. 'The nearer it seems 
we get to California and Oregon, the further we shall be 
from the South American Coast! A fact, which a Senator 
of the United States, thinks it necessary to bring to the at- 
tention of Congress, and which he considers as forming an 
objection to the adoption of any route to our possessions on 
the Pacific, which shall be attended by this serious draw- 
back and inconvenience! Mr. Underwood, who next ad- 
dressed the Senate on the subject of the Panama route— 
made incidentally the following important statement. 
“While I am up, I will remark, that if I am correctly infor- 
med, the rail-roads of France have been built out of Ame- 
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rican timber, brought from the valley of the Mississippi. Mr. 
President, I had a conversation with a gentleman during 
the last summer, in which information to that effect was 
communicated to me; so that if this rail-road is built, I cal- 
culate that the material, so far as timber is concerned, will 
all be obtained from the valley of the Mississippi, and ship- 
ped forthwith, as a matter of expediency in the construc- 
tion, and the expense will be little in addition to the Ame- 
rican prices.” It thus appears, that while all the materials ne- 
cessary for the railing and construction of the route by 
‘Tehuantepec, are to be had in abundance in the region of 
country granted to the English Company ; those required 
for building the Panama road, will have to be brought piece- 
meal from the Mississippi, or the United States. We think 
it clear then, from all the information which we have on 
the subject, that the advantages of the former route, not 
only render it in every way preferable to the latter, or that 
ever the isthmus of Panama; but presents facilities for 
commerce and intercourse, between all the nations of the 
earth, that are caiculated to attract the attention of every 
civilized government, and that might well induce them to 
unite in one august and potent association, for the purpose 
of at once completing and throwing it open for the benefit 
of the world. 'The only point requiring to be more fully 
examined into, or which needs a more particular verifica- 
tion, is the actual depth of the bars of the Coatzacoalcos, and 
the passage on the Pacific sice of the route ; which may 
at once be made by a naval and scientific survey. We 
were at some trouble to procure the letter of the late Vice- 
President of the United States, on this latter route, as it at- 
tracted much attention at the time ofits publication, and was 
represented as containing much new geographical infor- 
mation respecting the Mexican isthmus; and a demonstra- 
tion of the practibility of opening a ship-canal through it. 
We found, however, on examining it, nothing very new 
either in the facts or views of the author, or that can now 
be regarded as such, whien so much has been added to our 
information on the subject, since the letter was written. 
But, though valueless in these respects, or as a document 
descriptive of the natural high—or rather low-way—so 
wonderfully extended across the continent, from sea to sea 
—or as a view of the commercial importance of the sub- 
ject ;—it is well worthy of notice as a composition, being 
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a truly strange specimen of Cabinet work, or of Vice-Presi- 
dential scholarship and talent. We have not the time or 
space at present, to go into an extended criticism upon its 
literary execution and merits, but will, after some speci- 
mens of its style and a few remarks upon the lucid ar- 
rangement which seems to form the forte of the author, 
and so remarkably distinguished the production. “The 
subject,” the writer tells his correspondent, “is one which 
can not be satisfactorily handled, by mere generalities’— 
by dealing in mere generalities)—“ and in order to meet 
your desire and expectation, I shall be obliged to examine 
it, with some what more care than heretofore”—(than it has 
heretofore occasioned.) “It has expanded under this pro- 
cess, until IT am quite sure [ shall be tedious in following 
it out to you.” ‘lhe two last expressions, which we have 
italicised, certainly form a rather awkward and “ impotent 
conclusion” to a sentence to which a somewhat better turn 
might very easily have been given ;—but we pass on. “The 
war with Mexico should be turned to good account.” (Most 
certainly, or it should never have been entered into.) “If 
properly ended, it must lead to an almost boundless enlarge- 
ment (extension) of our commerce, to new channels and 
spheres of trade, and to great markets for our produce and 
manufactures.” A boundless enlargement of our commerce 
to great markets and spheres of trade—forms, at any rate, a 
rather loose and careless use of language—but a commerce 
to great markets for our produce and manufactures, is a 
mode of expression, that, with all due deference to Mr. 
Dallas, can neither be reconciled with grammar or sense. 
“'The American people,” we are next told, “by a single 
energetic movement of their government, can seon be pla- 
ced in the van of all competition, in securing the peace, ac- 
cumulating the wealth, and extending the civilization of 
the world.” If there be, indeed, such a competition going 
on among the powers of the earth, for “securing the peace 
of the world,” this announcement, is the first news we have 
had of it; but a struggle or competition “ to accumulate its 
wealth,” would certainly seem but little calculated to pro- 
mote that great and desirable consummation ; mmasmuch as 
the said struggle, has been the great and teeming source of 
most of the discords, contensions and wars, that have de- 
solated the earth; while the pernicious and demoralizing 
consequences that flow from it in private life, are so obvious 
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and flagrant, that we need not, we presume, be at the trou- 
ble of dwelling on them here. ‘Such results,” we are 
gravely informed, “do not generally flow from wars.” 
Most certainly not, but they are nevertheless, it seems, to 
illustrate the termination and form the glorious sequel of 
our late contest with Mexico. “'These results,” it is fur- 
ther observed, “ would greatly overshadow, in magnitude 
and permanency,” those “which usually follow on in the 
train of war;”—another indisputable assertion, which 
would seem to have been made, with a view to redeem the 
promise which the writer gives, at the onset of his letter, to 
make “a pretty large draught upon the patience” of his 
his correspondent. “ One of the objects at which the go- 
vernment will aim,’’—it is authentically announced, “ will 
be—to obtain a concession, of so much irrevocable jurisdic- 
tion”—(over the soil we presume) “as may enable us to 
unite, bya canal or rail-way, the Atlantic and Pacifie oceans, 
on the Isthmus of Tehuantepec.” That it is a part of the 
scheme to bring these oceans on the Isthmus, we were not 
before aware—but we rather suppose, the meaning of the 
writer to be that the object is to unite their waters, by the 
construction of a canal for the purpose, between the two 
points above indicated. “'This scheme,” says he, “if 
promptly and vigorously carried out, must be followed by 
consequences whose vastness and beneficence cannot be 
easily exaggerated. Of beneficent intentions we can rea- 
dily conceive ; as we may be allowed to add,—we have 
occasionally had some experience of them; beneficient 
consequences or benevolent results are a species of wares, 
which, though Vice-Presidents may deal in them, ordinary 
folks are not quite so familiar with ; and we would be glad 
to have some further explanation, of these unintelligible and 
rather over-figurative expressions. “TI will, therefore,” the 
writer proceeds, “make some remarks and compile some 
facts in illustration of it, and I do so, as rapidly as more 
imperative engagements will allow ; because I am deeply 
impressed with the conviction that this Mexican war (which 
may be brought to an early close)—offers the golden op- 
portunity, which, if neglected, may never return.” Accord- 
ing to the construction here, the writer is deeply impressed 
with the conviction that the Mexican war affords him the 
golden opportunity, which, if neglected, may never return, 
for compiling the facts, and giving the details necessary 
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for the illustration of the subject he has in hand—though 
his meaning plainly is, that a successful termination of the 
war (not the war itself—as he has clumsily phrased it)~ 
would afford the government an opportunity of carrying 
the proposed project into etlect. He goes on—“ 'T'o abridge 
the tedious and dangerous voyage round Cape Horn, and 
vive the navigation (what navigation?) a direct and safe 
access to the eastern shores of the Pacific, has been a favo- 
rite scheme for centuries of scientific exploration, and of 
mereantile hope.” “A favorite scheme for ages of mercan- 
tile hope,’ is inadmissible language and pure nonsense, 
“ Ages of exploration,” are also objectionable and hyperbo- 
lical expressions, as applied to the few and imperfect exa- 
minations which have been, at different times, made, of the 
routes between the two seas, and to which the author re- 
fers. ‘“ Every narrow portion of the continent of America,” 
it is stated, “ has undergone examination, has, for a whiie 
been regarded with preference, and has again been aban- 
doned.” Here, according to the construction of the sen- 
tence, “every narrow portion of the continent, has been re- 
garded with preference, and has again been abandoned,” 
though it would have been quite as easy to have said, that 
every narrow portion of the continent, has been in ¢urn, 
regarded with preference, and has been successively aban- 
doned. “ Dithculties sprang up,” we are informed, “ as to 
each, and a comparison of their relative advantages, affec- 
ted more or less by the desire of their respective engineers 
and explorers, to render the juncture of the two seas spe- 
cially serviceable to their own countries, excited apprehen- 
sion as to all.” In this sentence, contusion of ideas, bad 
grammar, and incorrect statement, like the elements in 
Milton’s Chaos, “strive for mastery,” within narrower li- 
mits indeed ; but without less irreconcilable oppugnancy 
and deadly discord. It will not require much trouble how- 
ever, or “ derangement of sentences” to explain the enigma, 
and render it unintelligible. It will, doubtless, be seen by 
every reader, that it is not the intention of the writer to say, 
that, a comparison of the relative advantages of the difle- 
rent routes, excited apprehensions as to all—but that the 
manifestly partial character of the Reports made by the 
engineers employed, occasioned their statements to be re- 
ceived with distrust, and led to the final abandonment of 
the whole scheme. After some historical details, very con- 
“| VOL. XV.—NO. 29. 
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fusedly given, the views of Baron Humbolt, in relation to 
the project are adverted to, and the statement is made, that 
“from all the information he could procure, it appeared to 
him, that the expectation of a ship-channel by canal,” (by 
what else but a canal, can a ship-channel be made 

“across the Isthmus (of Panama) ought to be abandoned.” 
We believe this statement to be meorrect,—while the ex 
pressions—“ the expectation of a canal,” is another speci 
men of the new style introduced by our author, whieh as 
having been first employed in the discussion of this grand 
scheme of uniting the two oceans, may, we think, be ap- 
propriately termed the érans-atlantic ;—though this desig- 
nation, is considered by English writers, as equally appli 
cable to the compositions of all other American writers. 
“ Since that period, however,” (when Humbolt wrote,) “the 
topography ot that region has been carefully and closely 
and carefully investigated. Steam-power and rail-ways 
have become adjunctive elements tor calculation and 
arrangement, and conclusions much more tavorable, as 
well as better founded, may now be drawn. In 1825 a 
well reasoned but still imperfect judgment, in favor of the 
Panama route, was published, and several others, (judg- 
ments) have since appeared, but the last (judgment, ra- 
ther awful expressions these)—and far the most impressive; 
is in a Parisian pamphlet, purporting to be an abstract 
from a report made to M. Guizot, the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, by Napoleon Garreli, Engineer in Chief, attached 
to the Royal Mining Corps, in 1845, and to set out a ‘ pro- 
ject for uniting the Atlantic and Pacific oceans by a canal 
across the Isthmus of Panama.” What to make of all this, 
we do not know, but shall proceed to quote another searce- 
ly less lucid and original passage. “In 1829—G. A. 
Thompson, a diplomatic agent of the British Government, 
published his ‘ official visit to Guatemala,’ and he therein 
describes the route by the Lake Nicaragua, and the vari- 
ous steps which had been taken by the King of the Nether- 
lands, as well as by great banking houses in ingland with 
the legislative sanction and aid of the local government, 
(we are certainly getting along swimmingly,) to form a na- 
vigable communication between the twc oceans by means 
of that Lake and the River St. Juan. This mode of eflec- 
ting the object—(he means this route) had commended it- 
self, after critical scrutiny, to many others,—(that is, be- 
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sides the King of the Netherlands and great banking hou- 
ses in England)—-and seems to be somewhat favored by 
P. Campbell Scarlet, a British traveller, in his lively work 
on, “ South America and the Pacific,” printed in 1838. You 
cannot, however, be benefitted by my considering further 
or minutely, the facilities or difficulties of the Panama and 
Nicaragua routes. Whatever may be the superiority of 
their advantages—(this, we suppose, was not conceded)— 
we are not in such a relation to ¢hem as can make itof the 
slightest practicecl use to enter elaborately into their deve- 
lopment. 

While it would have been more easy and perspicuous, 
to have simply said, that the remoteness of the routes ren- 
dered it unnecess: ary to say any thing more respec ting them, 
as the passage by ehuantepee is nearer to us, and is, at 
least, as practicable as any other; it does not appear from 
the lucidus ordo of the author’s style, whether he refers to 
the development of the routes, or of their superior advanta- 
ges. But our author goes on. “ Let me fix your attention 
exclusively on the route by the Isthmus of ‘Tehuantepec ; 
a route which, if practicable, on almost any terms—(on any 
terms) must recommend itself over all others, by being as 
it were, at the very outlets of our estuaries, or on our com- 
mercial threshold.” What estuaries are these, of which the 
outlets are thus near to the mouth of the proposed canal ? 
Certainly not those on our Atlantic seaboard, which may 
be considered as forming properly, ‘ our commercial thres- 
hold.” Now commences the account of the route, or of 
the geographical features of the country, through which it 
isto pass; and he who retains any recollection of the 
puzzles, with which boys amuse themselves at school, by 
drawing strokes, from one cipher to another, until they are 
inextricably lost, in a labyrinth of confused and crossing 
lines, can alone form any just idea of this truly lucid and 
original description. We will proceed to quote a part of it. 
“'This route runs through Mexican territory. It commen- 
ces at the mouth of a river called the Huascualos, empty- 
ing itself (that is the route) into the southern section of the 
Gulf of Mexico ; it thence takes a generally southerly and 
westerly direction, (that is, after emptying itself into the 
Gulf of Mexico.) until it reaches Tarifa; at which town a 
canal or rail-way begins—(it matters not which)—and the 
route with it, continues in the same course, to western lakes 
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which ¢hen furnish a direct highway to the river, the city, 
and the Gulf of Tehuantepec, on the Pacific.” That is— 
western lakes, furnish a highway to the river, and beyond 
to the City, and the Gulf of Tehuantepec on the Pacific. 
“'The topography of the isthmus has been investigated 
with some care ; but it might indeed be unwise, to begin 
practical operations without a fresh and thorough survey.” 
(This would certainly be an advisable measure, and is a va- 
luable hint to those who may engage in the undertaking.) 
“'The central mountainous chain, which, conformably to 
its relative position throughout both Americas, is much 
nearer to the Pacific, than the Atlantic ocean, exhibits here 
(at this isthmus) a depression which continues from Santa 
Maria Patapa, to Miguel a Chimalapa, for a distance of 
about 25 miles”—(the two sentences are here improperly 
run into each other)—“ a summit—level or plain, is formed, 
whose streams flow north, and whose boundaries, at the 
south and south-east, are a chain of small hills called Cerros 
(highlands) of Masalma and of Espinora, which separate 
the waters flowing north, trom those flowing south, and 
between which” (the streams according to the construction 
of the sentence) “here and there, are passages, such as 
the Portilo (gate) of Chibola, and the Portilo of Tarifa. 
Streams” (the author is all along wonderfully shy of the 
particle the) “starting from this space (point) of depres- 
sion, on the great mountainous ridge, and running north, 
empty themselves into the Huasacualco; those running 
south, empty themselves into the Chicapa; which, in turn, 
discharges itself into the lakes east of the Tehuantepec ; 
and it is one or both of these rivers, which may be employ- 
ed in affecting (to etlect) a passage across the isthmus, by 
uniting them” (that is either one or both,) by acanal, a rail- 
way, or a good macadamized road. ‘This route for the 
junction” (whether of the seas or the river does not appear) 
“was pointed out by Fernando Cortez, the Conqueror, as 
long ago as the year 1520. It is worthy of remark, that 
these three routes, are the only ones, which after the lapse 
of three centuries and many explorations, present the least 
promise (facilities) for the construction of a ship-canal.” 
The wonder surely, is, that three points of such near ap- 
proximation, between seas, separated from each other, by 
an immense continent, should exist; and not that no more 
have been found—the circumstance at which our author 
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so ignorantly wonders. “For more than two centuries, the 
hope of effecting a navigable communication between the 
oceans seems to have been wholly abandoned.” The au- 
thor has just before told us, that, the effecting of such com- 
munication, “ has been a favorite scheme for centuries, of 
scientific exploration, and mercantile hope,” and has him- 
self, as we have seen, described, suo modo, some of the ex- 
plorations, and goes on in the following passages to recount 
others that have been made within the last and present 
centuries. “ At the close of the last century, however, this 
old ~~ of uniting the Huascualeo with the Tehuante 
pec, in Mexico, revived,” (was revived.) Here, weerdins 
9 wot schemes, are mentioned and we are then told that, 
“At last, in 1:42, Joseph de Garay, having obtained, by 
legislative desire, the privilege of making a communica- 
tion between the two oceans, across the isthmus, established 
a a of commissioners, under the direction of an engi- 
, Gayetano Moro, with instruc ‘tions to give the isthmus 
ieee ch and scientific exploration.” What a strange 
mass of confusion we have here! Joseph de Garay ob- 
tains a privilege, by the desire of the le gislature, of ma- 
king a communication between the two oceans, and esta- 
hlishe Sa hoard of j COIMMIESSTONCLS, under the direction of 
another person, Whom he, Garay, directs to make a tho- 
rough s ‘entific explorati m of the isthmus! “'The village 
of Tarifa which gives its name to the plain, or at the 
lepression of the central chain of mountains to which we 
lave referred, is seated about 700 feet above the level of 
the sea. "The hills which bound the plain on the south 
ind south-east, aad divide il from the waters flowing south, 
have but little elevation, and a eut of some fifty or one 
hundred yards in leneth, (can such be the case?) would 
me be sutlicient to enable some of the streams on the 
plain (these streams on the plain are extreordinary features 
in the topography of the route,) to run south by the Portilo 
vate) of Tarifa. One of these hills, the del Convento, in 
which the Rio Monetza takes its rise, and thence flows 
into the Chieapa at San Miguel, stands alone, and on two 
of its sides, particularly at the north, are clefis so sunken 
that a cut through them would be a work of extreme ease. 
On the southern declivity, (whether of the hills or of the 
plain of 'Tehuantepec ?) the principal streams are the Rio 
Ostuta and the Chicapa, both of which empiy themselves 
21” 
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into the lakes, the latter about 18 miles from the Bocabarra 
and T9 miles from Tarifa. All the streams on the northern 
declivity (where are we now ?) flow into the Huasacualca, 
and that river, after a very winding course, reaches the 
Gulf of Mexico, about 105 miles from Tarifa. One of its 
chief tributaries is the Malatingo, which flows into it on 
its left bank, about 90 direct miles from its mouth, or 160 
— following its circuitous bed. (course.) ‘The Chicapa 
auged (what is this ?) above San Miguel Chimalapa, by 
cine several rivulets, flowing from the central chain, 
rolls a body of water estimated at about 22 cubic feet per 
second.” Here we have a rolling body of water, estimated 
at 22 feet per second! “'The Ostuta is in volume five or 
six times larger, (or twenty-two feet more per second,) and 
which is really remarkable and indicates extreme thirsti- 
ness of soil, this volume of water diminishes as it length- 
ens its distance from its original souree.” Here indeed is 
a wonderful stream, which diminishes as it lengthens, but 
luckily reaches its outlet before it is entirely exhausted. 
“'The depth of water upon this bar, (of the Huasacualco,) 
has been at diflerent times ascertained to be:—by Dam- 
pier, 14 feet; by Cramer, 18 feet; by Orbegozo, 14 feet: 
by Robinson, oy feet: by Moro, 20 feet. "hese differences 
are explainable, with great probability, by supposing the 
bar to be intersected by submarine canals, and the sound- 
ings not to have been made in the same one.” All this is 
certainly as clear—as mud! if we may be allowed to use so 
homely a phrase; but the account would probably have 
been equally as intelligible, had the author contented him- 
self with stating that the difference in the soundings is pro- 
bably owing to the existence of as many diflerent channels 
through the bar of the river. “At about thirty miles from 
its mouth, near a place called La Horqueta, (the fork,) the 
Huasacualco divides into two branches, the right and chief 
of which, the Apotzongo, runs a course of 25 miles, and 
the other, or left one, the Mistan, a course of about 33 miles. 
They encircle a large island, called Tecamichapa. Be- 
low this island, the depth of water always exceeds 22 
feet, and becomes sometimes 37 or 38; but above the re- 
union of the two branches there are shallows, &c.” By 
this account, these two streams finally take the back-track 
and re-unite above the island that divides them; but what 
becomes of them afterwards, this deponent sayeth not. 
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“At these two points the rocky character of the river’s bed 
would make its deepe ning diflie ult.” (Difficult to deepen it. ) 
“On the other side of the isthmus, (which is of course 
the Pacific Ocean,) the Bocabarra, which constitutes the 
pathway between the oceans and the lakes, or lagoons, 


into which flow the ¢ ‘hacapa and QOstuta, has a depth ot 


about 24 feet; but its opening (outlet) on the lakes, is ob- 
structed by a bar, whose depth of water does not ex¢eed 
9 feet. Moro ascribes the original formation of this bar, in 
a great degree, to the fact that formerly the river Tehuan- 
tepec emptied itself into the lake, (this can only be a con- 


jecture, and is probably offered as such by Moro,) and is of 


opinion, that if it were removed by artificial contrivances 
means) the result would be permanent. He thinks that 
this removal might be accomplished by giving a direction 
tomuch of the water of the Ostuta above, towards feeding 
the canal, and thus diminishing the force of the current in 
the lake.” "This plan of removing a bar by diminishing 
the force of water passing out of it, is certainly a novel 
one, and this lake, with a ewrrent so strong as to create an 
obstruction at its outlet, is certainly a ge ographic al pheno- 
menon, of which it is to be hope d ap will yet have some 
further account. “After passing the bar, the depth increz 
ses: (wonderful this, ) but throughout the 18 miles or rnd 
abouts of distance, from the bar to the mouth of the Chi- 
capa, not more than 19 feet of water are to be had, though 
modes of augmenting its dep . could readily be found.” 
Nineteen feet of water would be a depth amply sufficient 
for a ship canal; but with an author of such deep views 
as the writer of the letters, something Still more profound is 
required and is naturally expected. “These minute de- 
tails, translated and transferred from the French publica- 
tion already mentioned, and whose accuracy (whether the 
details or the publications is not clear) I perceive no reason 
to doubt, are introduced here to show that the subject had 
(has) not been lightly considered. ‘They prove that the 
two principal obstacles to the creation of a ship canal across 
the isthmus are the bars at the respective mouths of the 
Huasacualeo and Bocabarra. - Now, the bar at the mouth 
of the first of these rivers ceases to be an impediment as 
soon as its main submarine canal, over which 20 feet of 
water has been found, is fixed with accuracy and marked 
by lines of buoys, and the bar (here two sentences are 
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run into each other) at the outlet of the other river, within the 
lake, is removable either in the manner suggested by Moro, 
or upon the plan heretofore successfully pursued by our 
corps of topographical engineers, with bars at the entrances 
(outlets) of our rivers from the northern lakes. ‘Then, by 
surmounting the inferior obstacles, namely, the occasional 
shallowness of the Huasacualco and of the lake, either by 
sinking the bottoms or raising the water, and short divi- 
ding swell of land (also to be raised, according to this 
construction,) between the source of the Rio Montza, run- 
ning into the Chacapa, and the source of any one of the 
streams running north into the Huasacualco, (we are here 
involved in another whirling maze of words,) an uninter- 
rupted water highway is affected. We should all, perhaps, 
prefer a canal of large dimensions, fit to accommodate ves- 
sels of every size, and the expenditure for such a one, ha- 
ving reference to the route specially described, (an unne- 
cessary specification,) is estimated differently from $15 to 
$25,000,000. "These estimates are liberal, and are proba- 
bly exaggerated by an imperfect knowledge of the /ocal aids 
in the presence and cheapness of materials, &c. Still, the 
highest valuation is in contemplation of the purpose, and 
its incalculable results, (results of the purpose,) far from 
being appalling. But it may be thata canal much smaller, 
and of course less costly, would be attended by every sub- 
stantial advantage; and, indeed, it is even easy to imagine, 
that consequences salutary and important might flow from 
leaving inducements to the construction of two tree cities, 
one on the bank of the Huasacualeo, and the other on the 
bank of the Bocabarra, on the Pacific, (bank of the Paci- 
fic!) as termini to a railway! It will appear from a care- 
ful consideration of the commerce which may be expected 
to direct its course through this passage, that the number 
of vessels (a railway has just been spoken of,) of heavy 
tonnage and deep draught, (engaged in it,) would beara 
small proportion, only, to those of light tonnage and shal- 
low draught; and in all probability, the great additional 
expense incident as well to the construction of a canal on 
a larger scale, would not be repaid by corresponding ad- 
vantages. "I'he average burden of vessels from the United 
States, to the ports on the Pacific, including the Sandwich 
Islands, to China and on whaling voyages, during the 
years 1845-6, was short of 400 tons, and I should doubt 
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whether, if this junction were effected, the burden of nine- 
teen-twentieths of the craft passing through it (the junc- 
tion) would exceed that engaged (that is, the burden en- 
gaged) in our coasting navigation!” ‘The great ship canal 
then dwindles down into one for coasting vessels!) “A 
canal adequate to the perfect accommodation of the great 
influx trom our own country might, therefore, exact an 
outlay of but $10,000,000, and (the expense attending) 
transhipments of large cargoes, though always more or 
less inconvenient, could be indemnified by the rapidity of 
transit by steam power.” ‘The meaning here is, that the 
expense attending the transhipment of large cargoes, would 
be lightened or balanced by the rapidity of transit by steam 
power. But what is meant by transhipments, through either 
a ship canal or one for coasting-vessels, it is impossible to 
divine. “It is hardly necessary to say that the American 
people, in the event of a speedy restoration of peace, will 
find themselves in circumstances of extraordinary pros- 
perity! (a rather unusual consequence of an expensive 
war,) which will enable them to afford, out of the national 
treasury, to appropriate, for five years, $5,000,000 for the 
superior, or $2,000,000 for the inferior order of canal. 
“Having given you this precise descriplion (!) of the 
contemplated work, showing it to be practicable, and 
nothing repulsive in its probable cost; let me indulge in a 
few remarks of more general character or rather, hints for 
you to meditate upon. Among the objects, the author tells 
us, to be accomplished by the work, will be “the /acilita- 
ting and enlarging that great source of wealth, as well as 
nursery of able seamen, the whale fishery.” Here he, as 
usual, puts the cart before the horse, as his meaning plain- 
ly is, that one of the results of the work, would be to faci- 
litate (a sufficiently clumsy mode of expressivn) the whale 
fishery, and enlarge that great source of wealth, and nur- 
sery of able seamen. “Now, I cannot resist the impression 
that this junction of the two oceans at the isthmus of Te- 
huantepec would Americanize this vast and augmenting 
portion of the commerce of the world.” How would a 
canal at this point, Americanize the commerce of the na- 
tions who might use it?) And what vast and augmenting 
ortion of the trade of the world does the writer here al- 
ude to, in connection with the project which at present 
thus only exists on paper. This “junction of the two 
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oceans at the Isthmus of Tehuantepec would Americanize 
this vast and augmenting,” (and therefore existing) “ por- 
tion of the commerce of the world!” Is there any other 
example on record of such utter confusion of ideas, and 
jumbled up terms of language as are here crowded toge- 
ther in one sentence? “It would give the people of the 
United States the overwhelming advantage of an abridg- 
ment, by fully one-half of geographical distances.” That 
is, the establishment of this communication “ would give 
the people of the United States the advantage of an 
abridgment, by fully one-half of geographical distances,” 
a mode of expression that cannot be too much admired 
for its precision and condensed brevity. “Against the 
merchants of Europe, it would give ours two voyages to one. 
There is scarcely a region in the limitless South Sea, with 
which a trade would be lucrative, that could not be reach- 
ed by them (our merchants) in half the time that would 
be ¢assad by English, French, Spanish, Dutch, or 
Swedish navigators” (in reaching the same points.) This 
is certainly a rather partial enumeration of the different na- 
tions who would have to go a longer way than ourselves 
to reach the Pacific; though very particular, is still defec- 
tive, as Naples, Belgium, Russia, Prussia, Austria, and 
other countries that may be mentioned, might be added to 
the list. “The interchanges of commodities between our 
great and teeming \ valley of the West, and the rich and 
rising regions of (on) the Pacific, would be accomplished 
almost at the mouth of the Mississippi, (not quite we sup- 
pose.) Nor can securing (ihe securing) in this way (the 
italics are the author’s,) for our country the just benefits 
(advantages) of her relative position, be made the subject 
of complaint by other nations!” On this head we may 
certainly make ourselves easy. “We do not propose—at 
least | hope not—-to monopolize the uses of the canal,”’— 
(this would be a feasible scheme indeed)—“ on the contra- 
ry, it would be thrown open, on terms, if not of equality 
and freedom, of the utmost liberality. Although an artifi- 
cial structure, reared by the money and policy of our peo- 
ple, 1 will give it the unchangeable character of a highway 
of nations.” As it would necessarily bear this character, 
this would, indeed, be a stretch of liberality worthy of our 
country. “In effec ting (obtaining) the cessicn of the Isth- 
mus, therefore, by (from) subdued Mexico, we need (not) 
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apprehend the je —- of no (any) power worthy of notice. 
The public means of Mexico, too, are miser ably deficient, 
and as well as her volitic al instability, unfit her for the un- 
dertaking.” 'The meaning of the author, we presume, is, 
not that the means of Mexico, but her want of them, un- 
fits her for entering upon the undertaking. “ But Mexico, 
in sober truth, should not, and I trust will not, be permit- 
ted to act (like) the dog in the manger,” (a dramatic part 
we never before heard of,) “to keep perversely and selfish- 
ly useless,” (or to render the Isthmus perversely use less,) 

“that which, without injury to her, may be converted into 
ihe means of bringing closely together, of improving and 
of enriching the whole human family.” As the improve- 
ment would enrich the whole human family, and Mexico 
may we presume be considered as part of that family, the 
writer is certainly safe in concluding, that it would not in- 
jure her-—unless the violently taking possession of the site 
for the proposed work, as he recommends, should prove a 
mode of benefitting her not exactly to her taste, or be con- 
sidered as savouring more of spoliation than improvement, 
and as setting the dangerous precedent of placing the right 
of way above the rights of property, and extending the 
empire of steam at the expense of all national independ- 
ence and sovereignty. “ As to your enquiry, whether the 
constitution presents (contains) any provision with which 
an appropriation of money, by Congress to this purpose 
conflicts, [ say unhesitatingly, that I can perceive” (I know 
of)“ none. If, as no one now-a-days disputes, we could 
purchase Louisiana and Florida, or might purchase Cuba, 
or the navigation of the river St. Lawrence, so could 
we purchase Mezico!” (our author's views expands as 
he goes on,) “and being constitutionally competent to 
buy the whole, we can surely buy as much of it, as 
may be wanted.” Here is logic indeed, though, if it be 
competent for us tobuy Mexico! it must be equally com- 
petent for Mexico to buy the United States ; an idea which 
we by no means relish, and which, though broached by 
such high authority, will never, we hope, be acted upon or 
introduced into and become a part of the law in the usages 
of nations. “As a mode of regulating commerce, the 
power (that of one nation buying up another,) may be con- 
sidered an expressed one. (If expressed, there can be no 
puzzle about it.) Tam unable to see how the accidental 
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circumstance of contiguity or distance (slight matters, 
these,) in territory to be acquired, can affect the question 
in any manner.” Most certainly not, for if the terms can 
once be satisfactorily settled, it matters very little except 
as far as convenience, or the amount to be paid, is con- 
cerned, whether the country to be purchased be China 
or Peru, Japan or the Island of Great Britain. 

Our readers will have seen, by this expose, that while 
the acquisition of foreign territory for purposes of exter- 
nal improvement, is considered by the highest authority, 
as perfectly consistent with democratic principles,—the 
idea of using our own soil, for domestic or internal improve- 
ments—is “denounced as most tolerable and not to be en- 
dured” and is regarded as a damnable heresy, which should 
occasion all those who entertain it, to be summarily read 
out of the republican ranks. Such constructions ot the 
constitution, are, we presume, to be taken in a literal sense, 
as implying a construction, or continued building up, upon 
the outline and broad foundations of that great instrument, 
so as to adapt it to the increased wants of the people, and the 
progressive views of their especial friends and advocates. 
But we must pause. ‘These remarks have run out toa 
greater length than we had anticipated. ‘The tempta- 
tion, however, was irresistable. Congress logic and law- 
giving, are strange and mysterious things, and the litera- 
ture of persons, high in authority, since Cave Johnson be- 
came a man of letters, affords matters of such prime provo- 
cation to criticism, that it is only wonderful how the tribe 
of reviewers have foreborne so long. If the press would 
only bestow a certain portion of their attention upon the 
manners, tastes and education of their politicians, as well 
as upon their politics, we might save the several heads of 
Priscian, Locke and Lindley Murray, from sundry serious 
contusions. 
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Art. VII.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


The Writings of George Washington, being his Correspondence, 
Addresses, Messages and other Papers, Official and Private, selected 
and published from the original Manuscripts ; with a Life of the Au- 
thor, Notes and Illustrations. In twelve volumes. By Jared Sparks. 
Harper & Brothers: New-York. 1848. 


ee 


The original edition of this voluminous and valuable collection, was 
published in a form quite too expensive for general diffusion among the 
people, and yet no work more amply deserves to find its way to every 
American library, to meet with fond and eager welcome in every Ame- 
rican homestead. The edition before us, scarcely less beautiful than 
the former, is far less expensive ; and though still too costly for genera] 
circulation, is now more accessible to the greater number of readers. 
It is at once a monument to the memory of Washington, and of great 
industry and excellent methodical arrangement on the part of the Edi- 
tor. No mere Life of Washington can supply its place, and no one, 
without these volumes, can fairly understand the various claims of that 
great man and patriot ; his unwearied patience, his great good sense, 
his calm, well-balanced judgment, his graceful dignity, the equanimity 
of his wisdom, the purity of his purpose, his strength of will, capacity 
for endurance, the courage which sustained him in a career which re- 
quired every thing from within, and brought him—with constant con- 
fict—but feeble succor from without; and yet, through which his char- 
acter rose constantly in majesty, until he stood—as now he stands—the 
mode] of the perfect man and patriot for all ages. Here we have the 
written record of his almost daily thoughts, emotions, opinions: the 
cares and anxieties which he suffered ; the toils he overcome ; the dan- 
ger he underwent: and the wisdom, virtue, sagacity and energy, with 
which he bore up manfully through all, to attain the most perfect tri- 
umph in the end. But our purpose is not to dilate upon the collection. 
It is a mine of history, upon which the several States of the Union will 
have need to draw in all their histories, and in all the struggles of policy 
and opinion hereafter. It must be carefully studied, as well by the po- 
litician as the historian, who would seek to work knowingly in the bu- 
siness of national and domestic politics. We content ourselves at pre- 
sent, with supplying some small deficiencies in the correspondence of 
Washington. We have before us four original letters which do not 
occur in this collection. They are addressed to Henry Laurens, Pre- 
sident of Congress, while he occupied that seat, and after he retired 
from it. ‘Three of the letters are in the bold and beautiful hand of the 
writer; the fourth is by an emanuensis, having only his signature.— 
This last mentioned is the first in date. It is addressed from 

22 VOL. xv.—Nno. 29. 
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“ Heap Quarters, VALLEY ForGe, Ist Jan. 1778. 
: “ Sir—I have been duly honored with your several favors of the 
23d, 24th and 25th ult., with the inclosures to which they allude. 

“In my letters of the 22d and 23d of last month, | mentioned thi 
difficulties which the service laboured under for want of a Quarter | 
: Master General; and as I am induced to believe that a new nomina- 
+: tion has not been made since Gen. Mitllia’s resignation, because Con- 
gress could not fix upon any person in their opinions fully qualitied | 

to fill that important office, | thought it my duty to endeavour to find | 
out a Gendeman, who | could venture to recommend, either from my 

ia own particular knowledge, or from that of others. That my enqui 
: ries might be more extensive, I occasionally mentioned the matte: ' 
AS to the General and Field Officers, and desired them, if any perso 

‘ came within their idea as proper, that they might mention them 

‘ me, that | might, upon their comparative merits, fix upon the mos 
r deserving. 
: ; * Several of the Officers from the Northward, spoke of the activity i 
and uncommon exertions of Col. Hay, Deputy Quarter Master Ge - | 
k| eral in that Department. Hearing him so well spoken of, I enquir- 
ed very particularly of most of those who had served there the last 
Campaign, and of Gens. Sullivan aud Wayne, who had served in ' 
that country the two preceding ones, in times of uncommon difficul- 
ty. They confirmed the favourable report of the others, and wen: 
DEP so fur as to say, that without disparagement to any Gentleman, they 
thought him the best qualified of any man upon the continent for 
the office in question. 
t ‘Upon this universal concurrence of all parties, I think I may 
venture to recommend Col. Hay to the consideration of Congress, 
and if, upon further inquiry, they should find him answer the high 
character which he bears, | hope no time will be lost in appointin 
- him, provided seme other has not already been the objeet of th 
? ehoice. | will just add, that Col. Hay’s pretensions, in right of se- 
niority, entitle him to notice 
“ You must be fully sensible that very lite time is left between this 


v 
al 


: and the opening of the next campaign, for the provision of field equi 
if page, carriages, horses. and many other articles essentially necessa- ; 


ty, towards which I cannot find that any steps have yet been taken. 

* In my last | also took occasion to mention, that by Col. Picker- 
ing’s appointment to the Beard of War, } expected he would soon 
be called upon to take his seat. In a letter from the Secretary of , 
24th ult. | am desired to permit him to retire and to nominate ap 
Adjutant General pro tempore. But as there is no person upon the 
epot that I can with propriety ask to accept of the place pro tem.. § 
am obliged to detain him, and am under the necessity for that reasop 
of urging a mew appointment as speedily as possible. 1 have taken 
the same methods of endeavouring to find out a person qualified for 
nn Adjutant General, that } did for that of Quarter Master General. 
¢ But | cannot say that I have received any account sufficiently satis- 
og hae factory to determine me in favour of any particular person [| wil! 
| just recite the names that have been mentioned to me, which are 

' Cols. Lee and Scammel, of Massachusetts and New-Hampshire 
ety Cole. James and Davies, of Virginia, and Maj. Scott, of Pennsylva- 
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nia. The four first are well known to many gentlemen of Congress, 
and Major Scott is warmly recommended by General St. Clair. 

“The enemy returned into Philadelphia on Sunday last, having 
made a considerable hay forage, which appeared to be their only 
intention. As they kept themselves in close order, and in just such 
such a position that no attack could be made upon them to advan- 
tage. could do no more than extend light parties along their front, 
and keep them from plundering the inhabitants, and carrying off 
cattle and horses; which had the desired effect. 

“] have the pleasure to inform you, that a vessel has fallen into 
Gen. Smallwood’s hands near Wilmington. 1 hope she will prove a 


valuable prize. You have the particulars in the enclosed extract of 


his letter.” 

“Before this reaches you, you will have received a letter from 
Gen. Weedon, in which he has stated his objections to Gen. Wood- 
ford’s taking rank of him. Gen. Muhlenberg is gone to Virginia, 
ind I therefore cannot say what would have been his objections ; but 
| imagine they are founded upon the same reasons as those of Gen. 
Weedon: And you may perceive by the enclosed copy of General 
Wayne’s letter to me, that he does not think that the rank of Colonel, 
which Gen. Woodford held at the time of his resignation, could ope- 
rate in his favour upon his appointment to the rank of Brig. General. 
[could therefore wish that Congress. as they now have the matter 
fully before them, would proceed to the final settlement of the rela- 
tive rank of the Brigadiers. 

“| have received information that the militia of Jersey have taken 
possession of another of the enemy’s vessels which ran on ground 
ipon their shore. I have reason to believe the fact is so, but I have 

not from full authority. 

“| have the honor to be, with the greatest respect, 
“Sir, your ost obt servt. 
“GO. WASHINGTON. 


“Hon. Henry Laurens, Esa.” 


Our second is a brief note, more of courtesy than business, and 
shows how rare in those days were those news sheets which now cover 
adeast the whole face of the land. 
* Vattey Foroe, Apri 18, 1778. 
“Sir—The Gazettes herewith inclosec, if you have not already 
been furnished with others of as late date, may afford you some a- 
musement, and therefore | take the liberty of sending them ; being, 
with every sentimem of esteem and regard, 
“Sir, your most obt. and most hble. servt. 
; “GO. WASHINGTON. 
[P. S.] “Among the many villainous arts practised by the enemy 
to create distrust, that of forging letters for me is one. 
“Tue Hon. Henry Laurens, Esa. Prest. Congress.” 


So common was the practice at this period of forging correspondence 
and public documents, by which to unsettle the minds of the people and 
to manufacture a fraudulent public opinion, that it was difficult to de. 
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termine what to believe, for which the guaranty was not at hand in the 
persons concerned. Even the “Conciliatory Bills” of Lord North which 
were smuggled into the camp and country at this period, were at first 
supposed to be forgeries. To manufacture a correspondence for the 
General in Chief of the American armies, would have been a sure way 
of causing commotions, were it not that the business of forging had been 
overdone. The public mind, once persuaded of the frequency of the 
practice, was naturally doubtful of the authenticity of documents, the 
tendency of which was necessarily mischievous. The evil thus con- 
tributed to its own cure. 
Our third letter is dated at 


Siete 


“ Wuire Pvains, Serr. 12, 1778. 

* Dear Sir—A few days ago I wrote, in haste, a letter to you by 
Major Morris, and took the liberty of returning the gold you were so 
obliging as tosend me by Jones. For your kind intention of forward- 
ing that sum, and goodness in bringing Congress acquainted with my 
want of specie, you will please to accept my sincere and hearty 
thanks. These are also due to you for your polite attention in for- 
warding, for my perusal, the late exhibitions of Governor Johnstone 
and his brethren in commission. That of the former is really a cu- 
rious periormance. He tries to convince you that he is not at all 
hurt by, or offended at the interdiction of Congress—and that he is 
notin a passion; while he exhibits abundant proof that he is cut to 
the quick, and biting his fingers in an agony of passion. 

“Your letter to Col. Laurens respecting Mons. Galvan, was [or- 
warded to Rhode Island while he was on his return from Boston, by 
which means he missed it. This gentleman (if he may be so called, 
Mons. Galvan) waited on me a few days ayo, and met with the re- 
ception due to his merit and conduct to you. The beginning of the 
next paragraph of that letter, excited my curiosity to pursue it to the 
end, and to my shame, was reminded of my inattention to your {a- 
vor of the 18th of June, which coming to hand upon my mareh thro’ 
Jersey, and being laid by to be acknowledged at a time of more lei- 
sure, was entirely forgot till your enquiry after the letters from 


Messrs. Oswald and Manning recalled it to my recollection. I now 


return these letters, together with Gov. Johnstone’s, and a tender ot 
my thanks for the favor of perusing them. I am convinced that no 
apology can be more agreeable to you, in excuse for my neglect, than 
a plain narrative of the truth—and this I have offered. 

“Tam sorry to find by your favor of 29th ulto. that Mons. Gerard 
was indisposed. I hope his disorder was not of long continuance, 
and that he is now perfectly recovered. Having often heard this 
gentleman spoken of as a well-wisher to, aad promoter of the rights 
of America, I have placed him among the number of those we ought 
torevere. Should you see no impropriety in my (being a stranger 
to Mons. Gerard) presenting compliments to him, 1 would give you 
the trouble of doing this; and of assuring him, that I could wish to 
be considered (by him) as one of his admirers. 

“ With every sentiment of esteem and regard, 
*T am, Dr. Sir, yr. oblig’d and affect. h’ble. servt. 
“GO. WASHINGTON.” 
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This letter is chiefly valuable as it affords us a glimpse of the les¢ 
reserved moods and moments of a man, to whom an exquisite sense of 
propriety taught a gentle and quiet reserve of expression and manner, 
which, as much as any thing beside, denoted the moral harmony of his 
character. ‘This letter, it will be seen by reference, is necessary to the 
full understanding of the last paragraph of that which appears on page 
77, vol. vi. of Spark’s Collection. 

The fourth letter is dated at 

“ West Point, Sept. 297u, ’79. 

“ Dear Sir—You will permit me to beg your protection to the en- 
closed Carolina letters.) Should you know of any conveyance short- 
er than the established Post, I shall be obliged by your sending them 
in that line. 

“ We have little in this quarter to engage your attention, unless 
we should give you report and conjecture. 

“ By a vessel in 52 days from Amsterdam to Boston, we are told 
that before the Captain left that place, a packet had arrived from 
England, which brought the King’s proclamation ordering the inha- 
bitants along the sea-coast to drive back their stock to a certain dis- 
tance. The Captain says further, that 50,000 French troops had land- 
ed in England—and that the combined fleets of the House of Bour- 
bon had blocked up the English fleet in Torbay. 

The different advices we have had of Count D’Estaing’s having 
been seen in approaching our coast, leaves us little room to doubt of 
its truth. By a vessel urrived at Dartmouth he was spoke with to 
the northward of Bermuda—but so much time has elapsed since, 
that one would suppose he has passed us for Halifax. 

“Imbarkation and fortification keep equal pace at New-York, and 
o forward briskly. 
“T have the honor to be, with the most perfect esteem and regard, 
“ Dr. Sir, yr. most obedt. and affect. h’ble. serv’t, 
“GO. WASHINGTON. 


“Tue Hon. Henry Laurens, Ese.” 


ha 


We may venture to smile at the report by the shipmaster of the in- 
vasion of England by 50,000 Frenchmen, and the proclamation of King 
George III. to his people along the seacoast to be sure and drive up 
their cattle to pasture. These letters are only valuable as supplying 
deficiencies in the Correspondence, and as falling from a pen which 
rarely wrote but from the best impulses, and under the restraints of the 
most guarded caution. Other collections may afford similar memorials, 
perhaps more valuable by their intrinsic character. For the use of taese 
we are indebted to the courtesy of Edward R. Laurens, Esq. the pre- 
sent representative of Henry Laurens, then President of Congress. 
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2. Laneton Parsonage: a Tale. Third Part. By the author of “ Amy 
Herbert,” “ Gertrude,” “ Margaret Percival,” etc. Edited by the 
Rey. W. Sewell, B. D., Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. New- 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1849. 


THe religious novel has been frequently condemned by the Purist: 

yut with no sufficient reason. The novel is only one of the forms and 
rrocesses of art. It is, by itself, totally objectionless ; and, like every 
other human performance, which exhibits the ingenuity and addresses 
itself to the tastes of men, it may be rendered, in proper hands, highly 
nstrumental in promoting the objects of religion and proper morals. 
‘The arts and faculties assigned to humanity, were intended for the ben- 
efit of man. Whatever exercises his ingenuity may be made beneficial! 
o his welfare. Whatever appeals to his tastes may be made subser- 
vient to his temporary affections and his eternal interests. If we had a 
scruple or doubt upon this subject, it would find its sufficient answer, 
in a thousand inspired authorities and examples. One will suffice.— 
Luther adapted the melodies of the love-ditties of his day to his trans- 
lations of the Psalms. The purists fell upon him with reproaches for 
this alleged impiety. His answer is sufficient for our purpose. “What,” 
said he, “shall the devil have all the good music?” We have but to 
vary the phrase, preserving the idea and the form of the novel, as ap- 
plied to religious instruction, is made legitimate for use. Shall fiction— 
which so sweetly appeals to human fancies—which delights human 
ngenuity—which soothes human discontent—which provides against 
ours of weariness, when thought is no longer willing to work, and 
iature demands equal remedy and respite—shall this large attribute 
of humanity, be rejected as an agent of that superior love which pro- 
poses to elevate the lowly nature from the bonds and blandishments of 
earth! Shall the devil alone be permitted to monopolize an agency 
so capable of good, and so frequently perverted to evil? There is but 
little wisdom surely, in rejecting the use of an auxiliar, because it ie 
sometimes abused by the ministers of evil! 

The several stories which have issued from the hands of Miss 
Sewell and of her father, are religious novels. They are not so much 
fictions as narratives of life, in a pleasing form, aiming at the tuition 
f the heart, and the proper guidance of the passions and affections. 
‘There is in fact no tale at all, only a series of domestic scenes and 
pictures, naturally described, with characters more or less justly 
drawn, and under certain lights and shadows, which furnish the writer 
with certain topics of rebuke. reproach, encouragement and reward. 
Good and evil are set before us, through respective representatives, 
nale and female. The weak or vicious character—and all vicious 
wharacters are more or less weak—is followed, watched and counselled 
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through his career ; is sometimes reformed and rescued from vice by 
the moral influences brought to bear upon it ; sometimes brought to 
shame and punishment by its own perverse moods, or by the superior 
influence of evil associates, helped in their teachings by an early train- 
ing which has been hostile to the good. The better nature is also watch- 
ed and followed—helped, where it shows itself feeble in the struggle 
with its natural enemy; and stimulated to perseverance when the 
native workings of the sou! are favorable to virtue. 

The interest of the story, per se, is never suffered to grow so in- 
tense as to make us forgetful ef the religious lessons meant to be con- 
veyed. It is not so much actions, as passions, sentiments, emotions 
and tendencies, which constitute the material of the work. They are 
kept always prominently in view, as the paramount consideration of 
the writer, who never forgets the moral in the scene, nor suffers the 
mood to unfold itself without the proper commentary. The degree 
of interest which the tale possesses, if wanting in excitement, is 
nevertheless not without its interest. To follow thoughtfully the pro- 
gress of a single human experience, is to find food for thought, and 
necessarily of pleasure. ‘To trace this progress through groups and 
families, acting together, though in an ordinary social progress, undis- 
turbed by any events, those excepted which are of daily occurrence, 
isto increase this interest, and inform it with variety. This is the 
whole secret of such stories as the one before us. Their moral value 
is to be found in the principle, or text, which the author seeks to 
evolve in his progress, and in illustration of the career and fortunes 
of his dramatis persone. In this tale of Laneton Parsonage, which 
is a third series of a class, former personages are brought to our view 
in new situations. The tale is perfect in itself without regarding the 
previous volumes. ‘The object of this third part is to illustrate the 
training of several young ladies for the solemn rite of confirmation— 
the preparation of their hearts and minds, equally, for the awful, yet 
grateful responsibilities which they are about to assume, to themselves 
and to the Creator. In this task, the author ingeniously developes the 
workings of their several moods, their weaknesses as well as virtues ; 
and employs such events and arguments, as will best produce the 
effect desired, of elevating their thouglits and affections to the higher 
rank which they seek to assume as responsible and religious beings. 
The work is equally pleasing and instructive ; and, to young persons 
about to seek confirmation, it will be admirably suggestive of duties 
and studies of the closet, which cannot be too thoroughly understood 
and felt, as they cannot, with safety, or without presumption, be ne- 
glected or despised 
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3. Merry Mount; a Romance of the Massachusetts Colony. In two 
Vols. Boston and Cambridge: James Munroe & Co. 1849. 


Ir is not often that we receive any original literature from New. 
England. Its writers are mostly didactic in their character. They 
give us philosophies and sermons in abundance ; criticisms and philo. 
sophies, history and homily. But they seem to lack invention. Even 
their poets are writers of moral and descriptive verses, rather than 
that which demands fancy and imagination; and Longfellow succeeds 
admirably in a chaunt where he fails wretchedly in a fiction. New. 
England has scarcely produced a single novelist, if we except Miss 
Sedgwick, whose influenges are rather drawn from New-York than 
Massachusetts, and whose find mind owes its successes to a graceful 
style, great good sense, and excellent descriptive powers, rather than 
to a capacity for grouping and combining. The imaginative faculty 
which is the great essential in all creative literature, is one in which 
New-England exhibits deficiencies rather than possessions. Most of 
the novelists of America, good or bad, it matters not, spring up in any 
other section. Brown, Irving, Cooper, Kennedy, Bird, Paulding, Tucker,* 
&c., owe their genius to a friendlier climate ; and were these sections 
as adroit, as diligent and eager in trumpeting their achievements to 
the world, as they have always thrown themselves in more northern 
latitudes, it would be difficult to say in what departments of art and 
fiction, the latter would not be excelled. It is, therefore, with a feel- 
ing of curiosity that we hail the publication of a romance, professing 
to be of New-England growth entirely. We are told that the author 
of the work before us has been in the field already. He is said to be 
the author of a novel called “ Morton’s Hope,’’ which we remember to 
have read with pleasure, just ten years ago. His name is Motley, a 
name which we must not allow to prejudice his productions. It 
would be rank injustice to impute to them any thing heterogeneous. 
On the contrary, his chief deficiency is rather a want of variety in his 
fiction; this want of variety implying a want of warmth and color. 
“ Morton’s Hope ’’ was a work, showing considerable power, an ease 
and fearlessness of style, an eagerness in the action, and a purpose 
and life in the characters, which constitute much of the merit of prose 
fiction. But his story, if we do not now forget, was somewhat wan- 


* The Hon. Beverly Tucker, of Virginia, is understoo.t to be the author 
of George Balcombe, an American novel published by Harper and Bro- 
thers in 1836, and one «f the most truly American, and one of the very 
best ever published in the country. It would be difficult, perhaps, to find 
a single New-England press which had ever accorded the slightest ac- 
knowledgment to this publicatioa, or a single New-England citizen who 
had ever read it. It lacked the necessary imprimatur from the banks of 
the Charles The saline flavor from the Plymouth rock, would have se- 
cured for it a thousand peans, 
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dering, the action distributed over too wide a surface, ahd the interest 
of the reader distracted by a too frequent interposition of new charac- 
ters. We are not able to recal his details. and cannot venture to be 
more particular. The present story possesses similar characteristics. 
It is marked by a good style and good sense, has some very marked 
characters, and considerable action. The events are numerous, and 
the actors sufficiently independent of the vulgar restraints of law and 
society. But we scarcely sympathize with them. If they have life, 
they lack warmth. There is no hearty conviction in our minds that 
we are dealing with genuine beings of flesh and blood; in other 
words, we are continually aware of the presence of the novelist, and 
this is grievously to the disparagement of the novel. It is perhaps 
one of the worst errors which the author has committed ; that he has 
so freely employed those extreme characters—those personages so un- 
common to the time—so unsuited to the scenes in America—persons 
warped in manners and modes of thinking from what is usual, by the 
ultra conventing of European civilization, as to fill the reader with 
continual doubts of their reality. In his preface, he seevis to antici- 
pate this objection by telling us that “the personages and scenes 
which may be out of keeping, are strictly true in their coloring and 
spirit.” All this may be so, but it matters nothing to him who appeals 
to the reader as an artist. He is required to be in keeping, above all 
things. This is his great propriety. Careless of this, he must not be 
angry if the faith of the reader is reluctant to receive his history. 

Had he only ventured on one such extreme instance as Sir Christo- 
pher Gardiner, or the Suzerain of Merry Mount, we might have been 
nore accommodating ; but, «e cannot yield credence to a world made 
up of these startling personages. Besides, the subordinates are made 
to partake too decidedly of the complexion of their superiors, and a 
uniform stillishness of character, among the dramatis persone, pro- 
duces a sense of weariness and monotony, which, even when the 
scene is a bright one, makes us look around with the desire for shade 
The frigidity of our author is at variance with his character, as well 
as his scene, and the most brilliant of his passages are impaired by 
his coldness. He mav shine, but his beams are wasted on the ice- 
bergs. Still, this narrative will be read with interest. Several of the 
scenes are highly spirited. Some of the persons of the drama, drawn 
with spirit and to the life. A brief glimpse of Miles Standish makes 
us regret that the author has made no more of him, and Esther 
Ludlow is a clever heroine enough,—for a Puritan. 
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QUARTERLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
RECEIVED BY THE EDITOR, WITH OCCASIONAL SHORT NOTICES. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

1. A Catechism of the Steam Engine, illustrative of the scientific princi- 
ples upon which its operation depends, and the practical details of its 
Structure, in its application to mines, mills, steam navigation and rail- 
ways, with various suggestions of improvement; by Joun Browne, C. E.., 
Editor of a ‘ Treatise on the Steam Engine,” &c. From the last Lon- 
don edition. New-York: D. Appleton & Co, Charleston: J. Russell. 
13849. 


AGRICULTURE, ETC. 

.—The Anniversary Address of the State Agricultural Society of South- 
Carolina; delivered in the Hall of the House of Representatives, Nov, 
30, 1848, By Wituiam Evtxiort, Esq. Published by the Society. Co-. 
lumbia, S.C. John G. Bowman. 1848. 

A graceful and sensible discourse. Mr. Elliott reviews the history of 


-_ 


agriculture in South Carolina, its various steps and progresses, our vari- 
ous Staples, the periods in which their culture prevailed, the benefits they 
conferred, and the causes of their decline. The over-production of cotion 
he alleges to be the present evil; and the diversion of our capital and labor 
in degree, from this absorbing employment, is naturally the suggestion as 
one of the remedies. Mr. Elliott dwells with particular pleasure on the 
rice culture, as secure from competition and increasing in production 
But these are only a few of his topics. He is at once thorough and diseur- 
sive, and includes, in his survey of this material art, which is his leading 
topic, a wide and various province. We commend his discourse to the 
favorable notice of our readers. They will find in his pages, a manly 


thought garbed in a graceful expression. 


BIOGRAPHY. &ce. 


The Life and Voyages of Christopher Columbus; to which are added 
those of His Companions. By Wasuinaron Irvine. Vols. 1. and u. 
New-York: Geo. P. Putnam. 1849. 

This is the revised edition of the author, containing his last corrections, 


_ 


and published in a style suited to the library. Charleston: J. Russell. 

2. The Life, Letters and Literary Remains of John Keats. Edited by 
Ricuarp Monckton Mines. Inonevol. New-York. G. P. Putnam. 
1848. Charlestun: W. R. Babcock & Co. 

Abbott’s Biographies. 1. The History of King Charles the First of 
England. 2. The History of Alexander the Great. 3. The History of 
Hannibal. By Jacos Asporr. New-York: Harper & Brothers, 1849. 
These are all very beautifully conceived little volumes, designed for 


young persons. They are richly illustrated and illuminated with portraits 
on steel, and fine engravings. Mr. Abbott is a pleasant and careful com- 
piler from the pages of the more voluminous historians. His abridgments 
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are admirably designed to make the paths of historical research at once 
satisfactory and agreeable to the young. All the substantial facts in the 
career of his subjects are duly recorded, and in the most agreeable manuer, 
What more is requisite? Charleston: J. Russell. 
1. Benjamin Franklin, his Autobiography, and a Narrative of his Public 
Life and Services. Splendidly einbellished by numerous exquisite designs 
y Chapman. Parts 1to5, Harper & Brothers: New-York. 1849. 


CRITICISM AND ESSAYS. 

Essays and Reviews. By Epwin P. Wuippte. In two volumes. New 

York. DD. Appleton & Co. 1849. 

Mr. Whipple is well known as one of the most spirited of the writers for 

e Northern periodicals. His papers are chiefly given to literary dis- 

issions. He is thoughttul, suggestive, and keen in his scrutiny. His 
style is rapid and forcible. He is still a very young man, perhaps not 
nore than thirty, and has a tong, and, with proper diligence and dispassion- 
ileness, aS a critic, an honorable career of distinction before him. Sam}. 


Hlart, Senr. 


EDUCATION, LANGUAGE, ETC. 


|1—A Dictionary of the German and English Languages; indicating the 
accentuation of every German word, containing several hundred Ger- 
man Synonyms, together with a classification and alphabetical list of the 

Irregular Verbs, and a Dictionary of German abbreviations. Compiled 

from the works of Hilbert, Fliigel, Grieb, Heyfse and others. In two 

Parts. By G. J. Apter, A.M., Professor of the German Language and 

Literature, in the University of the city of New-York. New-York: D. 

Appleton & Co. 1849, 

We have had one or two American Dictionaries of the German Lan- 
guage, but this is perhaps the only reably valuable one, of native growth, 
which has ever been furnished to our public. It comprehends not only all 
tual is necessary as an authority for reference, but abl that is important to 
the learner. Nothing has been omitted to make it satisfactory to both 
classes. The progress which the German language is making in Ame- 
rica, renders this work highly desirable. It so combines completeness and 
cheapness, as to leave nothing to be desired. Charleston: J. Russell. 
2—A New Spanish Reader: consisting of Passages from the most ap- 

proved authors, in Prose and Verse, arranged in Progressive order, for 

the use of those who wish to obtain easily a practical knowledge of the 

Castilian language: with plain rules for its pronunciation, notes expla- 

natory of the idioms and difficult constructions, and a copious vocabu- 

lary. Being a sequel to Ollendorft’s New Method of learning to read, 
write and speak the Spanish language. By Mariano VELAsQuEZ DE 

La Cadena, Professor of the Spanish Language and Literature in Co- 

lumbia College, &c. New-York: D. Appleton & Co, 1849. Charles- 

ton: J. Russell. 

These works in the Spanish language, on the Ollendorff system,—the 
value of which is inappreciable—now consist of a Grammar, a Key, and 
the Reader before us. It is enough to say in their behalf that, with mode- 
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rate diligence on the part of the student, they will amply suffice to make 
his way easy to the acquisition of the sonorous language of Castile. In 
our interior country, where a good master in the continental languages is so 
difficult to obtain, the acquisition of these facile helps and teachers is of 
the very last importance. We cordially commend their employment. 
3.—Dictionary of Americanisms A Glossary of Words and Phrases, 
usually regarded as peculiar to the United States. By Jonn Russe.. 

Bartiert, Corresponding Secretary of the American Ethnological So- 

ciety, and Foreign Corresponding Secretary of the New-York Historical 

Society. New-York: Bartlett & Welford. 1848, 

A very good beginning, this first edition of a work, which will require 
several editions before it can possibly attain its highest value. Mr. Bart- 
lett has wrought industriously, and has accumulated a very interesting 
collection of words, supposed to be Americanisms, and which are really 
so. He has much still to add and several corrections to make. In this 
labor we shall help him hereafter, contenting ourselves with congratula- 
ting him upon the excellence of his p.an, and the ability with which he 
has pursued it to its present extent, 


HISTARY, &e. 


1. History of England from the Peace of Utrecht to the Peace of Paris. 
By Lord Manon. Edited by Henry REEp, Professor of English Litera- 
ture in the University of Pennsylvania. In two volumes, 8 vo. New- 
York and Philad. Appleton & Co. 1849. 
The History of England from the Accession of James II. By Tuomas 
BaBINGTON MacauLay. 2 vols. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 1349. 
3. The History of Caius Cornelius ‘Tacitus; with Notes forColleges. By 
W.S. Tyver, Professor of Languages in Amherst College. New- York 
D. Appleton & Co., 1849, Charleston: J. Russell. 


to 


MORALS AND RELIGION. 

Essay on the Union of Church and State; by Baptist WroruesLey 
Noet, M.A. New-York: Harper & Brothers, 1849. 

The Rev. Mr. Noel is a Divine who has left the Church Establishment 
of Great Britain, and here embodies the argument by which he justifies 
himself in doing so. He had been twenty-two years a Pastor in the es- 
tablishment. His work is divided into three parts—Under the first head 
are two chapters—the first devoted to general considerations, which con- 
demn the union of Church and State; the second to an argument which 
asserts the principles of the union between the Church and State in Eng- 
land to be contrary to the Word of God. The second part examines the 
effects of the Union, and its influence upon persons and upon things; and 
the third part is devoted to an inquiry into the means for promoting a revi- 
val of religion in the country. Charleston: J. Russell. 


2. Lectures on the Pilgrim’s Progress, and on the Life and Times of Jobn 
Bunyam. By the Rev. Georce B. Cueever. New-York: John Wiley. 
1849, 


This is the seventh edition of this fine collection of Essays, the unusual 
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cheapness, of which must tend greatly to its more general and deserved dif- 

fusion among readers. Charleston: J. Russell. 

3. Posthumous Works of the Rev. Thomas Chalmers,D. D., LL. D. Edi- 
ted by the Rev. Wm. Hanna, LL.D. Vel. v. New-York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1849. 

4. The Moral, Social and Professional Duties of Attornies and Solicitors ; 
by SamueL Warren, F.R.S. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 1849, 
Charleston. J. Russell. 

A work rather moral than professional—which may be profitably read by 
all those who seek to form the character upon just principles. Mr. War- 
ren is not so much known in this country asa lawyer; his previous wri- 
tings having led the public to look for him in the walks ofa very different 
profession. That he ranks well in that of the law, may be inferred from 
this course of lectures, which are such as the student should con with 
care; assured that their principles are not less deserving his attention as a 
man than as a practitioner. 


MEDICINE, SURGERY, &c. 

I. The Charleston Medical Journal and Review. Edited by P.C.Gaittarp, 
M. D. and H. W. Desaussure, M. D., Bi-monthly. Vol. iv. No. 1. for 
March, 1849. Charleston: James 8. Burges, Publisher. 1849. 

2. The Medical Examiner and Record of Medical Science. Edited by Fran- 
cis G. Smita, M. D., and Davip H. Tucker, M. D. Vol. v. No. iti. tor 
March, 1849. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 1849. 


MUSIC. 


1. Charleston Quadrilles, or ‘‘ L’Emblems des Fleurs,” Composed by Fran- 
cis Woolcott, and respectfully dedicated io the Ladies of Charleston, by 
the Publisher. Charleston ; Geo. Oates. 1849. 

2. The Flowers of the South. A collection of characteristic Waltzes. 
Composed for the Piano, and dedicated to the Young Ladies of St. 
Mary’s School, Raleigh, N. C., by Gustave BLessner. Philad. Lee & 
Walker. Charleston: Geo, Oates. 1849. 

3. Select Polkas, as performed by the celebrated Steyermarckische Musi- 
cal Company, at their Grand Instrumental Concerts, composed and ar- 
ranged for the Piano Forte, by Francis Rzuea, Leader. 

4. Louisiana Polka, brillante suivie d’une petite valse, pour le piano; 
dédicaté aux Dames de la Louisiane, et composé pour Emilie Hammars- 
kold, de Stockholm, Charleston; Geo, Oates. 1849. 

5. Lovarny Polka; composed for the Piano Forte, and respectfully dedi- 
cated to Mad’lle Kazia Lovarny, the celebrated Prima Donna Moravian 
Minstrels, by S.O. Dyer. New-York: C. Holt. Charleston, Geo. Oates. 
1849, 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


1.—The Female Poets of America. By Rurus Witmor Gaiswotp. Phi- 
ladelphia: Carey & Hart. 1849. Charleston: J. Russell. 
2.—The American Female Poets: with Biographical and Critical Notices. 
By Carouine May. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 1849. Charles- 
ton: J. Russell. 
3.—Poems. By WituiaM Cuuven Bryant. Ccllected and arranged by the 
23 VOL. xv.—No. 29. 
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Author. Complete in one volume. Philadelphia: Carey & Hart. 1848 

A cheap but neat edition, containing all the more recent productions ot 
the writer. Charleston: J Russell. 
4.—The Sanday School and other Poems. By Wittiam B. Tappan. Bos 

ton and Cambridge: Jaines Munroe & Co. 1849. 

Much more full of abolition than poetry. Were the genius of the au 
thor at all inflammable, he would be as mad as a March hare on the sub- 
ject of slavery. At pp. 77, there are some clumsy stanzas, entitled “ The 
Two Ships’—the subject of which affords one of the favorite topics 
New England self-satisfaction. The following paragraph furnishes th 
burden of tha@gitty. “In the year 1620, a Dutch ship imported into Vir 
ginia the first slaves that were ever seen on the North American Conti 
nent. In the same year, the ‘Mayflower’ brought the Pilgrims to Ply 
mouth.” There is something wanti:g to the ‘Tappan verses. Let him 
find the material in the history of the thousand ships launched by the Pil- 
grits, sons and sires—the children of the Mayflower—to beat the drowsy 
Dutch entirely out of the Slave Trade markets. ‘Tappan’s verse is rather 
more truthtal than his moral; but this says little for either. 
5.—Rhymes of Travel, Ballads and Poems. By Bayarp ‘Tayior. Au 

thor of Views-a-foot. Second Edition. Geo. P. Punam. New-York 

1849. 
6.—Sketches of Life and Landscape. By Rev. Ratpu Hoyr. New Edi 

tion—enlarged. New-York: Geo. P. Putnam. 1849. 

7.—A Letter about the Lions. By Francis 8. Oscoop. New-York : Geo 
P. Putnam. 1849. 

Fiddlers’ Green; or Fact and Faney. A Local Tale of Charleston. By 
Octave Sranza. Charleston: A. Head. 1849. 

POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT. 

1. Democracy in France; by F. Guizor. D. Appleton&Co. New-York. 
1849. 

2. Lecture on the North and the South, delivered before the Young Mens’ 
Mercantile Library Association, of Cincinnati, Ohio. Jenuary 16th, 
1n49. By E.woop Fisner. Washington: Printed by John T. Towers 
1s49. 

We propose to make this pamphlet the subject of future and extended 
notice, and shall content ourselves, now, with commending it to al] readers 
honestly seeking the truth, and willing to wait for the answer, in regard to 
the questions at issue between the North and the South, as a comprehensive, 
intelligible, thoughtful and manly exposition, on all the essential topics of 
the discussion. We rejoice to hail an expression of opinion, at once so 
just and fearless, from a region which has heretofore been but too much 
distinguished by the wildest ravings of the abolition madness. 


1.—The Constitutions of France, Monarchical and Republican ; togethe: 
with brief historical remarks relating to their origin and the late Orleans 
Dynasty. By Bernarp Roe.ker, of the Boston Bar. Boston and Cam- 
bridge: James Munroe & Co. 1848, 


At this juncture, quite a useful little manual. The history is just enough 
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display the principles upon which the several French Revolutions have 
een grounded, and to show the measures of peculiar odium by which they 
ive been precipitated. 


PAMPHLETS AND ADDRESSES. 


1, Collections of the Historical iety of Georgi t, Vol. iv., Part 1. Non 
itised aliis. Savannah: 1848. Comprising a sketch of the Creek Coun- 


try in the years 1795 and 1799, fromthe MSs. of Col. Benj. Hawkins. 
With an introduction and Memoir of the author. 
», A letterto the President of Harvard College. By a member of the Con- 


ration. Boston: Charles C. Litthe and James Brown. 1549. 
} The Value of Mathematical Studies. An Address delivered before the 


Literary Soci sot La Gra re Co 7e May 31, b848 By JAMES Ww. 
Harpy, M. A., Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in La 
Gran College, Ala. Nashv » Ld 

1. The Address of Southern Delegates in Congress to their Constituents. 
Washington, D. C 

5. The Annual Catalogue ef the Otficers | Students of Erskine College, 
Due West, Abbeville District. S. C. 1548. Charleston: Burges & James. 
isis 
Oration pronounced by the Hon. Roserr C. Winturop, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives of the U.S., on the Fourth of July, 1848. On 
1e occasion of laying the Corner Stone of the National Monument to 


the Memory of Washington, with an Introduction and an Appendix. 
Washington: J. & G. 8. Gideon. 1543. 
7. Address, delivered on the occasion of the opening of the University of 
» State of Mississippi, in behalf of the Board of Trustees, Nov. 6, 
1818, By Hon. Jacos Tuomson, M.C. Inaugural Address, delivered 
i the occasion of the openil of the University ofthe State of Missis- 
ppi, Nov. 6, 1848. By Grorcn Freperick Houmes, A, M., President 
the University. Memphis: 1849. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
1.—Industrial Exchanges and Social Remedies, with a consideration of 
Taxation. By Dav. Parisa Baruyort, author of “ Letters from Europe.” 
New-York: Geo. P. Putnam. 1849, 
The author of this little volume 


, was a member of the first Congrés des 


Economistes of nations, which assembled at Brussels, in 1847. His preface, 
Which is sensible, and which is all that we have read of his work, 
shows him to be a free trade man. Fee Exchanges is his text, a subject 
which, he tells us, his work is meant to popularize. A single paragraph 
will show what importance he attaches to it. ‘ The subject of free trade, 
as a social remedial, especially calls for general consideration and agita- 
tion at this stage of the progress of humanity—this era, that signally seeks 
to honor the squalid, poverty stricken laborer, and upon which coming ages 
will look back as the second manger that cradled the genius of that hu- 
manity born child of the Christianity which, eighteen centuries ago, drew 
ils first breath among the manger straw of Bethlehem.” Charleston: W. 
R. Babcock & Co. 
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PERIODICAL LITERATURE, 

1. The Quarterly Review of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. Edi 
ted by H.B. Bascom, D. D., LL.D. January, 1849. Maton & Gris- 
wold, Louisville, Ky. Charleston Agent; Wm. W. Wightman, D. D. 

2. Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, for February, 1849. American Edi 
tion, N. Y. Leonard Scott & Co.: Charleston Agency : John Russell. 
3. Southern Literary Messenger, for March, 1849. Richmond, Va. Mc- 

Farlane & Ferguson: Charleston Agency, 8. Hart, Sen. 


1. The Commercial Review of the South and West. J. D. B. De Bow 
New-Orleans: B.F. Debow. Charleston Agency, Geo. Oates. 

5. The Literary World. A Journal of American and Foreign Literature, 
Science and Art. New-York: 1849. Charleston: John Russell. 

6. The Western Journal of Agriculture, Manufactures, Mechanic Arts 
{Internal Improvement, Commerce and General Literature. St. Louis 
Charles & Hammond. 1849. 

7. The American Review. A Whig Journal, devoted to Politics and Li- 


terature; for March, 1849. New-York. 

8. Godey’s Lady’s Book for March and April 1849. Philad. L. A. Godey 

9, The American Metropolitan Magazine. Edited by Witttam Lanpon 
for January and February. New-York: Israel Post. 

10. The School lellow’s Magazine, for Boys and Girls, for February, 1849 
W.C. Richards, Athens, Georgia. 

11. Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, for March, 1849. American Re- 
print. New-York: Leonard, Scott & Co. Charleston Agency; John 
Russell, Bookseller. 

12. The Christian Examiner and Religious Miscellany. No. elii. For 
March, 1819. Boston: William Crosby & H. P. Nichols. 1849. 

13. The North British Review. No. xx. February, 1849. American Ed 
John Russell, Charleston Agent. 

14. Graham’s American Monthly Magazine, March, 1849. Philadelphia 
Samuel D. Patterson & Co, 

15. The Knickerbocker, or New-York Monthly Magazine, March, 1849 
New-York: Samuel Hueston 

16. Punch, for January and February. London: 1848, 

For these numbers of this inimitable Droll we are indebted to Mr.Russel! 


PUBLIC DOCUMENTS. 

}. Message from the President of the United States to the two Houses of 
Congress, at the commencement of the second session of the Thirtieth 
Congress. 

3. Annual Report of the Commissioner of Patents, for the year 1847. 

3. Geographical Memoir upon Upper California, in illustration of his 
Map of Oregon and California; by Joun CuarLes Fremont, addressed 
to the Senate of the United States, with the Map accompanying. 

. Report of the Select Committee (of Virginia) appointed under a Reso- 
lution of the House, to inquire into the existing legislation of Congress 
upon the subject of fugitive slaves, and to suggest such additional legis- 
lation as may be proper. 

For copies of those documents, we are indebted to the attention of Hon 

A. P. Butler, of the Senate, and Hon. I, E. Holmes, of the House of 

Representatives, of the Congress of the United States. 
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SCIENCE AND ART. 


lhe Sailor’s Horn Book, forthe Law of Storms: being a practical expo- 
sition of the Theory of the Law of Storms, and its uses to Mariners of 
all classes, in all parts of the world, shown by transparent storm cards 
and useful lessons. By Henry Peppincron, President of Marine Couris 
of Enquiry, Caleutta. New-York: John Wiley. 1848. Charleston: 
John Russell. 

SERIAL PUBLICATIONS. 

}. The Thousand and One Nights; or the Arabian Nights Entertainments. 
Translated and arranged for Family Reading; with explanatory notes, 
by E. W. Lane, Esq. Illustrated with six hundred wood cuts by Har- 
vey, and illuminated titles, by Owen Jones. Harper & Brothers, New- 
York. Parts x1 and xu. With the twelfth part the book is completed, 
making two handsome volumes 

2. The Pictorial History of England. Part 42. Harper & Brothers. 1849, 
We are inclined to think that the success of this work has been some- 

what impaired by being called Pictorial. The illustrations, indeed, add to 

its value; being wholly historical in their character, and exhibiting the 
various phases and progresses of art, costume, architecture, &c. But, from 
the epithet pictorial, the vulgar jadgment will be slow to look into these 
volumes for the most elaborate history of British progress, society, man- 
iers, customs, literature, as well as politics and general history, that has 
‘ver been given to the press. Such, however, is the case. 


TALES, NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 
1.—Roland Cashel, by Cuartes Lever. Illustrated by Phiz. In two 

Parts. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 1849. 

First part only received. Thus far, the story exhibits no improvement 
ou the part of the author. It discovers his usual characteristics, energy, 
animation, and a rough eagerness, which prevents absolute monotony,— 
but there is no show of increased power, and there is no increase of refine- 
ment. The story is rather a common-place one, though built on a curious 
and uncommon practice, said to prevail among the people of Colombia, in 
respect to marriages of convenience. Charleston: J. Russell. 
2.—Raphael, or Pages of the Book of Life at Twenty. By ALPHONSE DE 

LaMarRTINE, auther of the “ History of the Girondists,” etc. New-York : 

Harper & Brothers. 1849. Charleston: J. Russell, 
3.—The Artists Married Life; being that of Albert Durer. Translated 


from the German of Leopotp Scuerer, by Mrs. J.R. Sropart. Boston 
& Cambridge: James Munroe & Co. 1849. Charleston: A. Head. 


4.—Thirty Years Since; or the Ruined Family. A Tale. By G.P.R. 
James, Esq. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 1848. Charleston: J. 
Russell. 

5.—Castles in the Air. By Mrs. Gore, New-York: H. Long & Brother. 
1848. Charleston: Geo, Oates. 

6.—Laneton Parsonage: a Tale. Third Part. By the author of Amy 
Herbert, &c. Edited by the Rev. W. Sewe.t, B.D. New-York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 
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7.—Friends and Fortune. A Moral Tale. By Harrier ANN Drury. In 
one vol. D. Appleton & Co. 1849. 

8.—Merry Mount: A Romance of the Massachusetts Colony. In two 
volumes. Boston and Cambridge: James Munroe & Co, 1349. 

9.—The Caxtons: A Family Picture. By Sir E. Butwer Lyrron; au- 
thor of Harold, &e. In two Parts. Part 1. New-York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1849, 


TALES, NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 

1. The Story of Little John; by M. Cnarves JeENNEL, Professor of Philo 
sophy in the Royal College of Poictiers. Translated from the French by 
F.G. Skinner. New-York: D. Appleton & Co. 1849. 

2. The Haunted Man, and Ghosts Bargain. A Christmas Tale. By 
Cuarves Dickens. Harper & Brothers. 1849. 


The first Christmas Tales of Mr. Dickens were cleverly conceived 
f 


well wrought out allegories, the objects of which were the promotion of 


and 
ana 


social morals, and the human atiections. This “ Haunted Man” has the 
same object; but the conceit is a very ancient commonplace, and thé 
Moral is evolved with a feeble hand. Had this story been issued by an 
unknown writer, it would have been generally pronounced a wretched 


piece of drivel 


THEOLOGY. 
The Philosophy of Religion. By J.D. Morrut, A. M., author of the “His- 
tory of Modern Philosophy,” ete. New-York: D. Appleton & Co. 1549. 
Sermon preached at the First Anniversary of the Auxiliary Evangelical 
Knowledge Society of South-Carolina, in Grace Church, Charleston. 
sy the Rev. Enwarp Reep. Charleston: J.S. Burges. 1849. 


A well written and sensible discourse. 
TRAVELS, &c. 

1. A Summer in Scotland; by Jacop Apspotr. With engravings. New- 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1849, 

A collection of sensible and plain letters, moral and descriptive, during 

a brief sojourn across the water. Mr. Abbott, who is quite a clever writer 

of condensed histories and stories for the young, manages to delineate the 

surfaces of societies and countries with an easy and agreeable pen. He 
does not go below the surface, but he is quite comprehensive in the accu- 

mulation of all the interesting material that lies upon it. Charleston: J: 

Russell. 

2. What I saw in California: being the Journal of a Tour by the Emigrant 
Route and South Pass of the Rocky Mountains, across the Continent of 
North America, the Great Desert Basin and through California, in the 
— 1846, 1847. “All which I saw and part of which Iwas.” Dryden; 
»9y Epwin Bryant, late Alcalde of St. Francisco. With an Appendix, 
containing accounts of the gold mines, various routes, outfit, &e. New- 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1849. 

This title page may be permitted to tell its own story. It isa sufficiently 
comprehensive one. So is the volume, full of variety, of incident, and of 
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valuable information. The copy before us is of the fourth editionn—some 

proof of its circulation, at least. Charleston: John Russell. 

3. Oregon and California in 1848; by J. Quinn Tuornton, late Judge of 
the Supreme Court of Oregon and Corresponding Member of the Ame- 
rican Institute. With an Appendix, including recent and authentic in- 
formation on the subject of the gold mines of California and other 
valuable matter of interest to the Emigrant, &c. With illustrations 
anda Map. In two volumes. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 1849. 
Charleston: J. Russell. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Life of William Wirt, by Hon. Jonn P. Kennepy.—The admi- 
rers of Wirt, are aware, that the Hon. John P. Kennedy, of Maryland, 
has, for sometime, contemplated the preparation of a new biography of 
of that highly endowed lawyer and admirable orator. We are happy 
to learn that Mr. Kennedy has the work in a state of fowardness, and 
hopes shortly to be able to yield it to the press. It is one which con- 
siderably exceeds in bulk the original anticipations of the biographer, 
materially growing with the search after them, and with the study of 
the subject. From Mr. Kennedy’s known habits of study, admi- 
rable judgment, keen research, and excellent style of composition, we 
may expect a work at once complete, truthful and eloquent. 
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